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THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN 

King Edward II. as we have already said, was not a 
wise and brave man like his father, but a foolish prince, 
who was influenced by unworthy favourites, and thought , 
more of pleasure than of governing his kingdom. His 
father, Edward I, would have entered Scotland at the head 
of a large army before he had left Bruce time to reconquer 
so much of the country. But we have seen that, very 
- fortunately for the Scots, -that wise and skilful, though 
ambitious King, died when he was on the point of march- 
ing into Scotland. His son Edward had afterwards 
neglected the Scottish war, and thus lost the opportunity 
of defeating Bruce when his force was small. But now 
when Sir Philip Mowbray, the Governor of Stirling, came 
to London to tell the King that Stirling, the last Scottish 
to^n of importance which remained in possession of the 
English, was to be surrendered if it were not relieved by 
force of arms before midsummer, then all the English 
nobles called out it would be a sin and shame to permit 
the fair conquest which Edward I had made to be for- {■ 
feited to the Scots for want of fighting. It was, there- 
to. resolved that the King should go himself to Scot- 
land, with as great forces as he could possibly muste r, c /; 

King Edward the Second, therefore, assembled one of 
the greatest armies which a King of England ever com- 
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manded. There were troops brought from all his dom- 
inions. Many brave soldiers from the provinces which 
the King of England possessed in France,— many Irish, 
many Welsh,— and all the great English nobles and 
barons, with their followers, were assembled in one great 
army. The number was not less than one hundred 
thousand men. 

King Robert the Bruce summoned all his nobles and 
barons to join him, when he heard of the great prepar- 
ation which the King of England was making. They were 
not so numerous as the English by many thousand men. 
In fact, his whole army did not very much exceed thirty 
thousand, and they were much worse armed than the 
wealthy Englishmen ; but then Robert, who was at their 
head, was one of the most expert generals of the time ; 
and the officers he had under him were his brother 
Edward, his nephew Randolph, his faithful follower the 
Douglas, and other brave and experienced leaders, who 
commanded the same men that had been accustomed to 
fight and gain victories under every disadvantage or 
situation and numbers. 

The King, on his part, studied how he might supply, 
by address and stratagem, what he wanted in numbers 
and strength. He knew the superiority of the English, 
botli in their heavy-armed cavalry, which was much 
better mounted and armed than that of the Scots, and 
in their archers, who were better trained than any others 
in the world. Both these advantages he resolved to 
provide against- With this purpose, he led his army down 
into a plain near Stirling, called fhe Park, near which, and 
beneath it. the English army must needs pass through a 
boggy country, broken with watercourses, while the ocots 
occupied hard dry ground. He then caused all the ground 
upon the front of his line of battle, where cavalry were 
likely to act. to be dug full of holes, about as deep as a 
man’s knee. They were filled with light brushwood, and 
the turf was laid on the top, so that it appeared a plain 
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field, while in reality it was as full of these pits as a 
honeycomb is of holes. He also, it is said, caused steel 
spikes, called calthrops, to be scattered up and down m 
the plain, where the English cavalry were most likely to 
advance, trusting in that manner to lame and destroy 

their horses. 

When the Scottish army was drawn up, the line 
stretched north and south. On the south, it was ter- 
minated by the banks of the brook called Bannockburn, 
^lich are so rocky that no troops could attack them 
there. On the left, the Scottish line extended near to 
the town of Stirling. Bruce reviewed his troops very care- 
fully ; all the useless servants, drivers of carts, and such 
like, of whom there were very many, he ordered to go 
behind a height, afterwards, in memory of the event, 
called the Gillies’ Hill, that is, the Servants’ hill. He 
then spoke to the soldiers, and expressed his determin- 
ation to gain the victory, or to lose his life on the field of 
battle. He desired that all those who did not propose to 
fight to the last should leave the field before the battle 
began, and that none should remain except those who 
were determined to take the issue of victory or death, as 
God should send it. 

When the main body of his army was thus placed in 
order, the King posted Randolph, with a body of horse, 
near to the church of St. Ninian’s, commanding him to 
use the u tmost diligence to prevent any ^ccours from 
•''being thrown into Stirling Castle. He then'^espatched 
James of Douglas, and Sir Robert Keith, the Mareschal 
of the Scottish army, in order that they might ^^ey, as 
nearly as they could, the English force, which was now 
apprpaching from Falkirk. They returned with inform- 
ation that the^approach of that vast host was one of the 
most beautiful and terrible sights which could be seen, — 
that the whole country seemed covered with men-at-arms 
on horse and foot, — that the number of standards, 
banners, and pennons (all flags of different kinds), made 

r » 
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so gallant a show that the bravest and most numerous 
host in Christendom might be alarmed to see King 
Edward moving against them. 

It was upon the 23rd of June (1314) the King of 
Scotland heard the news, that the English were approach- 
ing Stirling. He drew out his army, therefore, in the 
order which he had before resolved on. After a short time 
Bruce, who was looking out anxiously for the. enemy, 
saw a body of English cavalry trying to get into Stirling 
from the eastward. This was the Lord Clifford, who, 
with a chosen body of eight hundred horse, had been 
detached to relieve the castle, r. 

“ See, Randolph," said the King to his nephew, 
‘\there is a rose fallen from your chaple^" By this he 
meant, that Randolph had lost some honour, by suffering 
the enemy to pass where he had been stationed to hinder 
them. Randolph made no reply, but rushed against 
Clifford with little more than half his number. The Scots 
were on foot. The English turned to charge them with 
their Imices, and Randolph drew up his men inclose order 
to receive the onset. He seemed to be in so much 
danger that Douglas asked leave to go and assist him. 
The King refused him permission. \ 

"Let Randolph," he said, "redeem his own fault; I 
cannot break the order of battle for his sake." Still the 
danger appeared greater, and the English horse seemed 
entirely to encompass the small handful of Scottish 
infantry. "So please you," said Douglas to the King, 
" my heart will not suffer me to stand idle and see 
Randolph perish — I must go to his assistance.” He rode 
off accordingly ; but long before they had reached the 
place of combat, they saw the English horses galloping 
off, many with empty saddles. 

"Halt! "said Douglas to his men, "Randolph has 
gained the day; since we were not soon enough to help 
him in the battle, do not let us lessen his glory by 
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approaching the field.” Now, that was nobly done ; 
especially as Douglas and Randolph were always contend- 
ing which should rise highest in the good opinion of 
the King and the nation. 

The yan of the English army now came in sight, and 
a number of their bravest knights drew near to see what 
the Scots were doing. They saw King Robert dressed 
in his armour, and distinguished by a gold crown, which 
he wore over his helmet. He was not mounted on his 
great war-horse, because he did not expect to fight that 
evening. But he rode on a little pony up and down the 
ranks of his army, putting his men in order, and carried in 
his hand a sort of battle-axe made of steel. When the 
King saw the English horsemen draw near, he advanced 
a little before his own men, that he might look at them 
more nearly. 

There was a knight among the English, called Sir 
Henry de Bohun, who thought this would be a good 
opportunity to gain great fame to himself, and put an end 
to the war, by killing King Robert. The King being 
poorly mounted, and having no lance . Bohun galloped on 
him suddenly and furiously, thinking, with his long spear, 
and his tall, powerful horse, easily to bear him down to 
the ground. King Robert saw him, and permitted him to 
come very near, then suddenly turned his pony a little to 
one side, so that Sir Henry missed him with the lance- 
point, and was in the act of being carried past him by the 
career of his horse. But as he passed, King Robert rose 

in his stirrups, and struck Sir Henry on the head with 
his battle-axe so terrible a blow that it broke to 
paces his iron helmet as if it had been a nut-shell, and 
huned him from his saddle. He was dead before he 
reaped the grourid. This gallant action was blamed 

oy the Scottish leaders, who thought Bruce ought not to 
nave exposed himself to so much danger when the safety 
ot the who e army depended on him. The King only kept 
oc^ing at his weapon, which was injured by the force 
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of the blow, and said, “ I have broken my good battle- 
axe.” 

The next morning being the 24th June, at break of 
day the battle began in terrible earnest. The English as 
they advanced saw the Scots getting into line. The 
Abbot of Inchaffray walked through their ranks bare- 
footed, and exhorted them to fight for their freedom. 
They kneeled down as he passed, and prayed to Heaven 
for victory. King Edward, who saw this, called out, 

” They kneel down —they are asking forgiveness. ” Yes,” 
said a celebrated English baron, called Ingelram de 
Umphraville, ” but they ask it from God, not from us— 
these men will conquer, or die upon the field.” 

The English King ordered his men to begin the battle. 
The arche rs then bent their bows, and began to shoot so 
closely wgether that the arrows fell like flakes of snow 
on a Christmas day. They killed many of the Scots, and 
might, as at Falkirk and other places, have decided the 
victory: but Bruce, as I told you before, was prepared 
for them. He had in readiness a body of men-at-arms, 
well mounted, who rode at full gallop among the archers, 
and as they had no weapons save their bows and arrows, 
which they could not use when they were attacked hand 
to hand, they were cut down in great numbers by the * 
Scottish horsemen, and thrown into total confusion. 

The fine English cavalry then advanced to support 
their archers, and to attack the Scottish line. But coming 
over the ground which was dug full of pits, the horses 
fell into these holes, and the riders lay tumbling about, 
without any means of defence, and unable to rise, from 
the weight of their armour. The Englishmen began to 
fall into general disorder ; and the Scottish King, bringing 
up more of his forces, attacked and pressed them still 
more closely. 

On a sudden, while the battle was obstinately 
maintained on both sides, an event happenecT which 
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decided the victory. The servants and attendants on the 
Sottish camp had. as I told you been sent beh nd the 

army to a place afterwards called the Gillies Hill. But 

when they saw that their masters were likely to gam the 
dav they rushed from their place of concea ment with 
sucii weapons as they could get, that they m^ht 
have their share in the victory and m the spoil. The 
English seeing them come suddenly over the hill, mistook 
this disorderly rabble for another army coming to 
sustain the Scots, and. losing all heart began to shift 
every man for himself. Edward left the h^^ld as last 
as he could ride. A valiant knight. Sir Giles de Argentine 
much renowned in the wars of Palestine, attended 
the King till he got him out of the press of the 
combat But he would retreat no farther. “ It is not my 
custom.” he said, ”to fly.” With that he took leave of 
the King, set spurs to his horse, and calling out his 
war-cry of Argentine! Argentine! he rushed into the 
thickest of the Scottish ranks, and was killed. 


The young Earl of Gloucester was also slain, fighting 
valiantly. The Scots would have saved him, but as 
he had not put on his armorml bearings, they did not 
know him, and he was cut. to pieces. 


Edward first fled to. Stirling Castle, and entreated \ 
6 admittance; but Sir Philip Mowbray, the governor. ' 
reminded the f ugiti ve Sovereign that he was obliged to 
‘ surrender the casITe next day, so Edward was fain to fly 
through the Torwood, closely pursued by Douglas with 
a body of cavalry. An odd circumstance happened 
during the c^se. which showed how loosely some of the 
Scottish barons of that day held their political opinions. 
As Douglas ■ was riding furiously after Edward, he 
met a Scottish knight. Sir Laurence Abernethy, with 
twenty horse. Sir Laurence had hitherto owned the 
English interest, and was bringing this -band of followers 
to serve King Edward’s army. But learning from 
Douglas that the English King was entirely defeated, he 
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changed sides on the spot, and was easily prevailed upon 
to join Douglas in pursuing the unfortunate Edward, 
with the very followers whom he had been leading to join 
his standard. 

Douglas and Abernethy continued the chase, not 
giving King Edward time to alight from horseback even 
for an instant, and followed him as far as Dunbar, where 
the English still had a friend in the governor, Patrick, 
Earl of March. The earl received Edward in his 
forlorn condition, and furnished him with a fishing skiff, 
or small ship, in which he escaped to England, having 
entirely lost his fine army, and a great number of his 
bravest nobles. 

The English never before or afterwards, whether in 
France or Scotland, lost so dreadful a battle as that of 
Bannockburn, nor did the Scots ever gain one of the same 
importance. Many of the best and bravest of the English 
nobility and gentry, as I have said, lay dead on the field; 
a great many more were made prisoners ; and the 
whole of King Edward’s immense army was dispersed or 
destroyed. 

The English, after this great defeat, were no longer 
in a condition to support their pretensions to be nfasters 
of Scotland, or to continue, as they had done for 
nearly twenty years, to send armies into that country to 
overcome it. On the contrary, they became for a time 
scarce able to defend their own frontiers against King 
Robert and his soldiers. 

There were several battles fought within England 
itself, in which the English had greatly the worst. One 
of these took place near Mitton, in Yorkshire. So many 
priests took part in the fight, that the Scots called 
it the Chapter of Mitton,— a meeting of the clergymen 
belonging to a cathedral being called a Chapter. There 
was a great slaughter in and after the action. The Scots 
laid waste the country of England as far as the gates 
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of York, and enjoyed a considerable superiority over 
their ancient enemies, who had so lately threatened 
to make them subjects of England. 

Thus did Robert Bruce rise from the condition of an 
exile, hunted with bloodhounds like a stag or beast of 
prey, to the rank of an independent sovereign, universally 
acknowledged to be one of the wisest and bravest kings 
who then lived. The nation of Scotland was also 
raised once more from the situation of a distressed and 
conquered province to that of a free and independent 
state, governed by its own laws, and subject to its own 
princes; and although the country was, after the Bruce’s 
death, often subjected to great loss and distress, both by 
the hostility of the English, and by the unhappy 
civil wars among the Scots themselves, yet they never 
afterwards lost the freedom for which Wallace had laid 
down his life, and which King Robert had recovered, 
not less by his wisdom than by his weapons. And 
therefore most just it is, that while the country of 
Scotland re.tains any recollection of its history, the 
memory of those brave warriors and faithful patriots 
should be remembered with honour and gratitude. 

Sir W. Scott, Tales of a Grandfather, 



.• Prutup College, 


ON GOING A JOURNEY 


One of the pleasantest things in the world is going a 
journey ; but I like to go by myself. I can enjoy society 

in a room; but out of .doors, nature is company enough 

for me. I am then never less alone than when alone. 

" The fields his study. Nature was his book.”^ 

I cannot see the wit of walking and talking at the 
same time. When I am in the country, I wish to vegetate 
like the country. I am not for criticising hedge-rows and 
black cattle. I go out of town in order to forget the 
town and all that is in it. There are. those who for this 
purpose go to watering-places, and carry the metropolis 
with them. I like more elbow-room, and fewer incum- 
brances. I like solitude, when I give myself up to it. for 
the sake of solitude ; nor do I ask for 

‘‘—a friend in my retreat, 

Whom I may whisper solitude is sweet.”'* 

The soul of a journey is liberty, perfect liberty, to think, 
feel do just as one pleases. We go a journey cniefly to 
be free of all impediments and of all inconveniences ; to 
leave ourselves behind, much more to get nd of others. 
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It is because I want a little breathing-space to muse on 
indifferent matters, where Contemplation 

" May plume her feathers and let grow her wings. 

That in the various bustle of resort ^ ^ 

Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impair d, 

that I absent myself from the town for a while, without 
feeling at a loss the moment I am left by myself. Instead 
of a friend in a post-chaise or in a Tilbury,® to exchange 
good things with, and vary the same stale topics over 
again, for once let me have a truce with impertinence. 
Give me the clear blue sky over my head, and the green 
turf beneath my feet, a winding road before me, and a 
three hours’ march to dinner — and then to thinking ! 
It is hard if I cannot start some game on these lone 
heaths. I laugh, I run. I leap. I sing for joy. From 
the point of yonder rolling cloud, I plunge into my past 
being, and revel there, as the sun-burnt Indian plunges 
headlong into the wave that wafts him to his native 
shore. Then long-forgotten things, like “sunken wrack 
and sunless treasuries,”* burst upon my eager sight, 
and I begin to feel, think, and be myself again. Instead 
of an awkward silence, broken by attempts at wit or 
dull commonplaces, mine is that undisturbed silence 
of the heart which alone is perfect eloquence. No one 
likes puns, alliterations, antitheses, argument, and analysis 
better than I do; but I sometimes had rather be without 
them. ” Leave, oh, leave me to my repose ! ” I have 
just now other business in hand, which would seem 
idle to you, but is with me “ very stuff of the conscience,” 
Is not this wild rose sweet without a comment? Does 
not this daisy leap to my heart set in its coat of 
emerald? Yet if I were to explain to you the circum- 
stance that has so endeared it to me, you would only 
smile. Had I not better then keep it to myself, and 
let it serve me to brood over, from here to yonder 
craggy point and from thence onward to the far-distant 
horizon? I should be but bad company all that way. 
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and therefore prefer being alone. I have heard it 
said that you may, when the moody fit comes on, 
walk or ride on by yourself, and indulge your reveries. 
But this looks like a breach of manners, a neglect 
of others, and you are thinking all the time that you 
ought to rejoin your party. “ Gut upon such half-faced 
fellowship,” say 1. I like to be either entirely to 
myself, or entirely at the disposal of others ; to talk or 
be silent, to walk or sit still, to be sociable or solitary. 
I was pleased with an observation of Mr. Cobbett’s, that 
” he thought it a bad French custom to drink our 
wine with our meals, and that an Englishman ought to do 
only one thing at a time.”’ So I cannot talk and think, 
or indulge in matancholy musing and lively conversation 
by fits and starts. “Let me have a companion of 
my way,” says Sterne. “ were it but to remark how the 
shadows lengthen as the sun declines. It is beautifully 
said : but in my opinion, this continual comparing of 
notes interferes with the involuntary impression of things 
upon the mind, and hurts the sentiment. If you only hint 
what you feel in a kind of dumb show, it is insipid : 
if you have to explain it, it is making a toil of a pleasure. 
You cannot read the book of nature, without being 
perpetually put to the trouble of translating it for 
the benefit of others. I am for the synthetical method on 
a journey, in preference to the analytical. I am content 
to lay in a stock of ideas then, and to examine and 
anatomise them afterwards. I want to see mv vague 
notions float like the down of the thistle before the 
breeze, and not to have them entangled in the briars and 
thorns of controversy. For once, I like to have it all ray 
own way ; and this is impossible unless you are alone, or 
in such company as I do not covet. I have no objection 
to argue a point with any one for twenty miles of 
measured road, but not for pleasure. If you remark the 
scent of a beanfield crossing the road, perhaps your 
fellow-traveller has no smell. If you point to a distant 
object, perhaps he is short-sighted, and has to take 
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out his glass to look at it. There is a 
the air, a tone in the colour of a cloud which hits 
your fancy, but the effect of which you are unable to 
account for. There is then no sympathy, but an uneasy 
craving after it, and a dissatisfaction which pursues you 
on the way, and in the end probably produces ill humour. 
Now I never quarrel with myself, and take all my own 
conclusions for granted till I find it necessary to defend 
them against objections. It is not merely that you may 
not be of accord on the objects and circumstances that 
present themselves before you — these may recall a 
number of objects, and lead to associations too delicate 
and refined to be possibly communicated to others. Yet 
these I love to cherish, and sometimes still fondly clutch 
them, when I can escape from the throng to do so. To 
give way to out feelings before company, seems ex- 
travagance or affection ; and on the other hand, to have 
to unravel this mystery of our being at every turn, and 
to make others take an equal interest in it (otherwise the 
end is not answered) is a task to which few are 
competent. We must “give it an understanding, but 

'no tongue.” My old friend C , however, could do 

both.® He could go on in the most delightful explanatory 
way over hill and dale, a summer’s day, and convert a 
landscape into a didactic poem or a Pindaric ode. He 
talked far above singing.” If I could so clothe my ideas 
in sounding and flowing words, 1 might perhaps wish 
to have someone with me to admire the swelling theme ; 
or 1 could be more content, were it possible for me still 
to hear his echoing voice in the woods of All-Foxden.® 
They had ” that fine madness in them which our first 
poets had and if they could have been caught by some 
rare instrument, would have breathed such strains as the 
following : 


— Here be woods as green 
As any, air likewise as fresh and sweet 
As when smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 
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Face of the curled stream, with flowers as many 
As the young spring gives, and as choice as any ; 
Here be all new delights, cool streams and wells, 
Arbours o’ergrown with woodbine, caves and dells; 
Choose where thou wilt, while I sit by and sing, 

Or gather rushes to make many a ring 
For thy long fingers ; tell thee tales of love, 

How the pale Phoebe, hunting in a grove. 

First saw the boy Endymion, from whose eyes 
She took eternal fire that never dies; 

How she convey’d him softly in a sleep. 

His temples bound with poppy, to the steep 
Head of old Latmos, where she stoops each night, 
Gilding the mountain with her brother’s light. 

To kiss her sweetest ” 

Faithful Shepherdess " 

Had I words and images at command like these, I would 
attempt to wake the thoughts that lie slumbering on 
golden ridges in the evening clouds; but at the sight of 
nature my fancy, poor as it is, droops and closes up its 
leaves, like flowers at sunset. I can make nothing 
out on the spot. I must have time to collect myself. 

In general, a good thing spoils out-of-door prospects : 

it should be reserved for table-talk. L is for this 

reason, I take it, the worst company in the world out of 
doors ; because he is the best within. I grant, there is one 
subject on which it is pleasant to talk on a journey ; and 
that is. what one shall have for supper when we get to 
our inn at night. The open air improves this sort of 
conversation or friendly altercation, by setting a keener 
edge on appetite. Every mile of the road heightens the 
flavour of ie viands we expect at the end of it. How 
fine it is to enter some old town, walled and turreted, 
j^st at the approach of nightfall, or to come to some 
straggling village, with the lights streaming through 
the surrounding gloom; and then after inquiring for the 
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best entertainment that Re place 

W histTr; ar "t"oo pre^mou: too of solid, heartfelt 

fb^t “f tS :irds.^^°^^H2^^ |lil° r s‘pfcnfaaon° iT is. 
after drinking whole goblets of tea, 

“ The cups that cheer but not inebriate.’ 

and letting the fumes ascend into the brain, to sit con- 
sidering what we shall have for supper-eggs and a 
rasher rabbit smothered in onions, or an excellent 
vLl-cutlet 1 Sancho in such a situation once 
cow-heel and his choice, though he could not help 
"s not to be disparaged. Jhen in the intervals of ^tured 
scenery and Shandcan *’ contemplation to catch the 
preparation and the stir in the kitchen— Procu?, O ^ocul 
65(6 prof am f These hours are sacred to silence and to 

musing, to be treasured up in 

the source of smiling thoughts hereafter. I would not 
waste them in idle talk ; or if I must have the integrity of 
fancy broken in upon. I would rather i? were by a 
stranger than a friend. A stranger takes his hue and 
character from the time and place; he is a part ot the 
furniture and costume of an inn. If be is a Quaker, or 
from the West Riding of Yorkshire, so much the better. 

I do not even try to sympathise with him, and he breaks 
no squares. I associate nothing with my travelling 
companion but present objects and passing events. In 
his ignorance of me and my affairs, I in a manner forget 
myself. But a friend reminds one of other things, rips up 
old grievances, and destroys the abstraction of the scene. 
He comes in ungraciously between us and our imaginary ’ 
character. Something' is- dropped in the course of 
conversation that gives a hint of your profession and 
pursuits ; or from having someone with you that knows 
the less sublime portions of your history, it seems that 
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3 citizen of the 

world: but your unhoused free condition is put into 
circumscription and confine.” " The incognito of an ilin 

mrn K privileges- ” lord of one’s self, 

uncumber d with a name. Oh ! it is great to shake off 

the trammels of the world and of public opinion— to 

ose our importunate, tormenting, everlasting personal 

Identity in the elements of nature, and become the 

creature of the moment, clear of all ties- to hold to the 

^ sweet-breads, and to owe 

nothing but the score of the evening— and no longer 
seeking for applause and meeting with contempt to 
be known by no other title than the Gentleman in the 
parlour! One may take one’s choice of all characters 
in this romantic state of uncertainty as to one’s real 
pretensions, and become indefinitely respectable and 
negatively right-worshipful. We baffle prejudice and 
disappoint conjecture ; and from being so to others, 
begin to be objects of curiosity and wonder even to 
ourselves. We are no more those hackneyed common- 
places that we appear in the world ; an inn restores us to 
the level of nature, and quits scores with society 1 1 have 
certainly spent some enviable hours at inns — sometimes 
when I have been left entirely to myself, and have 
\T 7 - L solve some metaphysical problem, as once at 
Witham-common, where I found out the proof that 
likeness is not a case of the association of ideas— at other 
times, when there have been pictures in the room, as at 
St. Neots (I think it was), where I first met with 
Grioeiin’s engravings of the Cartoons,'® into which I 
entered at once, and at a little inn on the borders 
of Wales, where there happened to be hanging some 
of Westall s drawings,^ which I compared triumphantly 
(for a theory that I had, not for the admired artist) 
with the figure of a girl who had ferried me over 
the Severn, standing up in the boat between me and 
the twilight— at other times I might mention luxuriating 
in books, with a peculiar interest in this way, as I 
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remember sitting up half the night to read Paul and 
Virginia , which I picked up at an inn at Bridge- 
water, after being drenched in the rain all day; and 
at th^ same place I got through two volumes of 
Madame D’Arblay’s Camilla.^ It was on the tenth 
of April, 1798, that I sat down to a volume of The New 
Eloise, at the inn at Llangollen, over a bottle of 
sherry and a cold chicken. The letter I chose was 
that in which St. Preux describes his feelings as he caught 
a glimpse from the heights of the Jura of the Pays de 
Vaud, which I had brought with me as a bonne bouche to 
crown the evening with.^ It was my birthday, and I had 
for the first time come from a place in the neighbour- 
hood to visit this delightful spot. The road to Llangollen 
turns off between Chirk and Wrexham ; and on passing a 
certain point, you come all at once upon the valley, which 
opens like an amphitheatre, broad, barren hills rising in 
majestic state on either side, with " green upland swells 
that echo to the bleat of flocks ” below, and the river 
Dee babbling over its stony bed in the midst of them. 
The valley at this time “glittered green with sunny 
showers,'* and a budding ash-tree dipped its tender 
branches in the chiding stream. How proud, how glad 
I was to walk along the high road that overlooks the deli- 
cious prospect, repeating the lines which I have just 
quoted from Mr. Coleridge’s poems! But besides the 
prospect which opened beneath my feet, another also 
opened to ray inward sight, a heavenly vision, on which 
were written, in letters large as Hope could make them 
these four words. Liberty, Genius, Love, Virtue; which 

have since faded into the light of common day, or mock 
my idle gaze. 
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The beautiful is vanished, and returns not.” 


Still I would return some time or other to this enchanted 

Tc- i What other self 

could I find to share that influx of thoughts, of regret, and 

delight, the fragments of which I could hardly conjure 
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up to myself, so much have they been broken and defaced! 
I could stand on some tall rock and overlook the precipice 
of years that separates me from what I then was. I was 
at that time going shortly to visit the poet whom I 
have above named. Where is he now? Not only I 
myself have changed ; the world, which was then new 
to me, has become old and incorrigible. Yet will I turn 
to thee in thought, 0 sylvan Dee, in joy, in youth and 
gladness as thou then wert; and thou shalt always be to 
me the river of Paradise, where I will drink of the 
waters of life freely ! 

There is hardly anything that shows the short-sighted- 
ness or capriciousness of the imagination more than travel- 
ling does. With change of place we change our ideas; 
nay, our opinions and feelings. We can by an effort 
indeed transport ourselves to old and long-forgotten 
scenes, and then the picture of the mind revives again; 
but we forget those that we have just left. It seems 
that we can think but of one place at a time. The 
canvas of the fancy is but of a certain extent, and if 
we paint one set of objects upon it, they immediately 
efface every other. We cannot enlarge oui conceptions, 
we only shift our point of view. The landscape bares its 
bosom to the enraptured eye, we take our fill of it, and 
seem as if we could form no other image of beauty or 
grandeur. We pass on, and think no more of it ; the 
horizon that shuts it from our sight, also blots it from 
our memory like a dream. In travelling through a wild, 
barren country, I can form no idea of a woody and 
cultivated one. It appears to me that all the world must 
be barren, like what I see of it. In the country we for- 
get the town, and in town we despise the country. 
“Beyond Hyde Park," says Sir Fopling Flutter, "all is a 
desert."^ All that part of the map that we do not see 
before us is a blank. The world in our conceit of it is 
not much bigger than a nutshell. It is no.t one prospect 
expanded into another, country joined to country, king- 
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dom to kingdom, lands to seas, making an image vol- 
uminous and vast ;-the mind can form ^ 

of space than the eye can take m at a single glance. 
The rest is a name written in a map, a calculation ot 
arithmetic. For instance, what is the true signification 
of that immense mass of territory and population, known 
by the name of China to us? An inch of pasteboard 
on a wooden globe, of no more account than a China 
orange! Things near us are seen of the size of 
things at a distance are diminished to the size ot tne 
understanding. We measure the universe by ourselves, and 
even comprehend the texture of our own being only 
piecemeal. In this way, however, we remember an 
infinity of things and places. The mind is like a mechan- 
ical instrument that plays a great variety of tunes, but it 
must play them in succession. One idea recalls another, 
but it at the same time excludes all others. In trying to 
renew old recollections, we cannot as it were unfold 
the whole web of our existence ; we must pick out the 
single threads. So in coming to a place where we have 
formerly lived and with which we have intimate associa- 
tions, everyone must have found that the feeling grows 
more vivid the nearer we approach the spot, from the 
mere anticipation of the actual impression : we remember 
circumstances, feelings, persons, faces, names, that we 
had not thought of for years ; but for the time all the 
rest of the world is forgotten !— To return to the question 
I have quitted above. 


I have no objection to go to see ruins, aqueducts, 
pictures, in company with a friend or a party, but rather 
the contrary, for* the former reason reversed. They are 
intelligible matters, and will bear talking about. The 
sentiment here is not tacit, but communicable and overt. 
Salisbury Plain is barren of criticism, but Stonehenge will 
bear a discussion antiquarian, picturesque, and philosoph- 
ical. In setting out on a party of pleasure, the first con- 
sideration always is where we shall go to : in taking a 
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solitary ramble, the question is what we shall meet with 
by the way. “ The mind is its own place ” ; nor are we 
anxious to arrive at the end of our journey. I can my- 
self do the honours indifferently well to works of art and 
curiosity. I once took a party to Oxford with no mean 
eclat— shewed them that seat of the Muses at a distance, 

“ With glistering spires and pinnacles adorn’d " — “ 

descanted on the learned air that breathes from the grassy 
quadrangles and stone walls of halls and colleges— was at 
home in the Bodleian: and at Blenheim” quite superseded 
the powdered Cicerone^ that attended us, and that pointed 
in vain with his wand to commonplace beauties in 
matchless pictures. — As another exception to the above 
reasoning, I should not feel confident in venturing on a 
journey in a foreign country without a companion I 
should want at intervals to hear the sound of my own 
language. There is an involuntary antipathy in the mind 
of an Englishman to foreign manners and notions that 
requires the assistance of social sympathy to carry it off. 
As the distance from home increases, this relief, which 
was at first a luxury, becomes a passion and an appetite. 
A person would almost feel stifled to find himself in the 
deserts of Arabia without friends and countrymen : there 
must be allowed to be something in the view of Athens 
or old Rome that claims the utterance of speech ; and 
I own that the Pyramids are too mighty for any single 
contemplation. In such situations, so opposite to all 
one’s ordinary train of ideas, one seems a species by 
one’s self, a limb torn off from society, unless one can 
meet with instant fellowship and support. — Yet I did not 
feel this want or craving very pressing once, when I 
first set my foot on the laughing shores of France. Calais 
was peopled with novelty and delight. The confused, 
busy murmur of the place was like oil and wine poured 
into my ears ; nor did the mariners’ hymn, which was 
sung from the top of an old crazy vessel in the harbour. 
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as the sun went down, send an alien sound into my soul. 
I only breathed the air of general humanity. I walked 
over " the vine-covered hills and gay regions or rrance, 
erect and satisfied; for the image of man was not cast 
down and chained to the foot of arbitrary thrones : 1 
was at no loss for language, for that of all the great 
schools of painting was open to me. The whole is 
vanished like a shade. Pictures, heroes, glory, freedom, 
all are fled : nothing remains but the Bourbons and the 
French people !— There is undoubtedly a sensation in 
travelling into foreign parts that is to be had nowhere 
else; but it is more pleasing at the time than lasting. 
It is too remote from our habitual associations to be a 
common topic of discourse or reference, and, like a dream 
or another state of existence, does not piece into our daily 
modes of life. It is an animated but a momentary halluc- 
ination. It demands an effort to exchange our actual for 
our ideal identity ; and to feel the pulse of our old trans- 
ports revive very keenly, we must ** jump all our present 
comforts and connexions. Our romantic and itinerant 
character is not to be domesticated. Dr. Johnson remarked 
how little foreign travel added to the facilities of con- 
versation in those who had been abroad. In fact, the time 
we have spent there is both delightful and in one sense 
instructive ; but it appears to be cut out of our substan- 
tial, downright existence, and never to join kindly on to 
it. We are not the same, but another, and perhaps more 
enviable individual, all the time we are out of our own 
country. We are lost to ourselves, as well as our friends. 
So the poet somewhat quaintly sings, 

“ Out of my country and myself I go.” 

Those who wish to forget painful thoughts, do well to 
absent themselves for a while from the ties and objects 
that recall them : but we can be said only to fulfil our 
. destiny in the place that gave us birth. I should on this 
account like well enough to spend the whole of my life 
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in travelling abroad, if I could anywhere borrow another 
life to spend afterwards at home 1— 

W. Hazlitt 






THE HERO AS POET 

As Dante/ the Italian man, was sent into our world to 
embody musically the Religion of the Middle Ages, the 
Religion of our Modem Europe, its Inner Life ; so Shake- 
speare, we may say. embodies for us the Outer Life of our 
Europe as developed then, its chivalries, courtesies, 
humours, ambitions, what practical way of thinking, 
acting, looking at the world, men then had. As in Homer 
we may still construe Old Greece ; so in Shakespeare and 
Dante, after thousands of years, what our modern Europe 
was. in Faith and in Practice, will still be legible. Dante 
has given us the Faith or soul ; Shakespeare, in a not less 
noble way, has given us the Practice or body. This latter 
also we were to have; a man was sent for it, the man 
Shakespeare. Just when that chivalry way of life had 
reached its last finish, and was on the point of breaking 
down into slow or swift dissolution, as we now see it 
everywhere, this other sovereign Poet, with his seeing eye, 
with his perennial singing voice, was sent to take note of 
it, to give long-enduring record of it. Two fit men: Dante, 
deep, fierce, as the central fire of the world; Shakespeare, 
wide, placid, far-seeing, as the Sun, the upper light of the 
world. Italy produced the one world-voice ; we English 
had the honour of producing the other. 

Curious enough how, as it were by mere accident, this 
man came to us. I think always, so great, quiet, complete 
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and self-sufficing is this Shakespeare, had the Warwick- 
shire Squire not prosecuted him for deer-stealing, we had 
perhaps never heard of him as a Poet! The woods and 
skies, the rustic Life of Man in Stratford there, had been 
enough for this man ! But indeed that strange outbudding 
of our whole English Existence, which we call the 
Elizabethan Era. did not it too come as of its own accord ? 
The “ Tree Igdrasil buds and withers by its own laws, — 
too deep for our scanning. Yet it does bud and wither, 
and every bough and leaf of it is there, by fixed eternal 
laws; not a Sir Thomas Lucy but comes at the hour fit 
for him. Curious. I say, and not sufficiently considered ; 
how everything does co-operate with all ; not a leaf rotting 
on the highway but is indissoluble portion of solar and 
stellar systems; no thought, word or act of man but has 
sprung withal out of all men, and works sooner or later, 
recognisably or irrecognisably, on all men! It is all a 
Tree : circulation of sap and influences, mutual commun- 
ication of every minutest leaf with the lowest talon of a 
root, with every other greatest and minutest portion of the 
whole. The Tree Igdrasil. that has its roots down in the 
Kingdoms of Hela and Death, and whose boughs over- 
spread the highest Heaven ! — 

In some sense it may be said that this glorious Eliza- 
bethan Era with its Shakespeare, as the outcome and 
flowerage of all which had preceded it, is itself attributable 
to the Catholicism of the Middle Ages. The Christian 
Faith, which was the theme of Dante’s Song, had produced 
this Practical Life which Shakespeare was to sing. For 
Religion then, as it now and always is, was the soul of 
Practice ; the primary vital fact in men’s life. And remark 
here, as rather curious, that Middle-Age Catholicism 
was abolished, so far as Acts of Parliament could abolish 
it, before Shakespeare, the noblest product of it, made his 
appearance. He did make his appearance nevertheless. 
Nature at her own time, with Catholicism or what else 
might be necessary, sent him forth; taking small thought 
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of Acts of Parliament; King Henrys, Queen Elizabeths go 
their way ; and Nature too goes hers. Acts of Parliament, 
on the whole, are small, notwithstanding the noise they 
make. What Act of Parliament, debate at St. Stephen’s, 
on the hustings or elsewhere, was it that brought this 
Shakespeare into being? No dining at Freemason’s Tavern, 
opening subscription-lists, selling of shares, and infinite 
other jangling and true or false endeavouring I This 
Elizabethan Era, and all its nobleness and blessedness, 
came without proclamation, preparation of ours. Price- 
less Shakespeare was the free gift of Nature ; given 
altogether silently ; — received altogether silently, as if it 
had been a thing of little account. And yet very literally, 
it is a priceless thing. One should look at that side of 
matters too. 

Of this Shakespeare of ours, perhaps the opinion one 
sometimes hears a little idolatrously expressed is, in fact, 
the right one ; I think the best judgment, not of this 
country only, but of Europe at large, is slowly pointing to 
the conclusion, that Shakespeare is the chief of all Poets 
hitherto; the greatest intellect who, in our recorded 
world, has left record of himself in the way of Literature. 
On the whole, I know not such a power of vision, such a 
faculty of thought, if we take all the characters of it, in 
any other man. Such a calmness of depth ; placid joyous 
strength ; all things imaged in that great soul of his so true 
and clear, as in a trancjuil unfathomable sea ! It lias been 
said, that in the constructing of Shakespeare’s Dramas 
11^ j from all other "faculties,” as they are 

called,^ an understanding manifested, equal to that in 
oacon s Nov.um Organumj' That is true ; and it is not a 
truth that strikes every one. It would become more 
apparent if we tried, any of us for himself, how, out of 
ohakespeare s dramatic materials, we could fashion sucl^ a 

^tjj\ house seems all so fit,~everyway as it 

snould be, as if it came there by its own law and the 
nature of things,— we forget the rude, disorderly quarry it 
was shaped from. The very perfection of the house, as if 
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Nature herself had made it, hides the builder s merit. 
Perfect, more perfect than any other man, we may call 
Shakespeare in this : he discerns, knows as by instinct, 
what condition he works under, what his materials are, 
what his own force and its relation to them is. It is not 
a transitory glance of insight that will suffice ; it is delib- 
erate illumination of the whole matter ; it is a calmly 
seeing eye : a great intellect, in short. How a man, ot 
some wide thing that he has witnessed, will construct a 
narrative, what kind of picture and delineation he will 
give of it,-is the best measure you could get ot what 
intellect is in the man. Which circumstance is vital and 
shall stand prominent ; which unessential, fit to be sup- 
pressed ; wh^ere is the true beginning the true sequence 
and ending ? To find out this, you task the whole force 
of insight that is in the man. He must understand the 
thing; according to the depth of ^is understanding, will 
the fitness of his answer be. You wiU try him so. Does 
l^e join itself to like : does the spirit of method stir in that 
confusion, so that its embroilment becomes order - C^n 
Srmansay. Fiat lux^ Let there be light ; and out of 
chaoTmake a world ?. Precisely as there is light m himself. 

will he accomplish this. ... . t ii ..i 

Or indeed we may say again, it is in what I called 

Portrait-painting, delineating of men and things, especially 
i Shakespeare is great. All the greatness of the 

lye, we I ? word that will describe the 

Jhmg followf ^f itseU fromteh clear intense sight of the 

s' 
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twisted, poor convex-concave mirror, 
with its own convexities and concavities ; a perfectly 
level mirror that is to say withal, if we will understand 
it, a man justly related to all things and men, a good 
man. It is truly a lordly spectacle how this great soul 
takes in all kinds of men and objects, a Falstaff, an Utheilo, 

a Juliet, a Coriolanus ; sets them all forth to us in their 
round completeness ; loving, just, the equal brother of all. 
Novum Organum, and all the intellect you will find in 
Bacon, is of a quite secondary order; earthly, material, poor 
in comparison with this. Among modern men, one finds, in 
strictness, almost nothing of the same rank. Goethe 
alone, since the days of Shakespeare, reminds me of it. 
Of him too you say that he saw the obiect ; you may say 
what he himself says of Shakespeare: "His characters 
are like watches with dial-plates of transparent crystal ; 
they show you the hour like others, and the inward 
mechanism also is all visible." ‘ 

The seeing eye! It is this that discloses the inner 
harmony of things— what Nature meant, what musical 
idea Nature has wrapped-up in these often rough 
embodiments. Something she did mean. To the 
seeing eye that something were discernible. Are 
they base, miserable things ? You can laugh over 
them, you can weep over them ; you can in some 
way or other genially relate yourself to them ; — you 
can, at lowest, hold your peace about them, turn away 
your own and other’s face from them, till the hour come 
for practically exterminating and extinguishing them ! 
At bottom, it is the Poet’s first gift, as it is all men’s, 
that he have intellect enough He will be a Poet if he 
have : a Poet in word ; or failing that, perhaps still better, 
a Poet in act. Whether he write %t all ; and if so, 
whether in prose or in verse, will depend on accidents : 
who knows on what extremely trivial accidents,— perhaps 
on his having had a singing-master, on his being taught 
to sing in his boyhood ! But the faculty which enables 
him to discern the inner heart of things, and the harmony 
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that dwells there (for whatsoever exists has a harmony 
in the heart of it, or it would not hold together and 
exist), is not the result of habits or accidents, but the 
gift of Nature herself ; the primary outfit for a Heroic 
Man in what sort soever- To the Poet, as to every other, 
we say first of all, See. If you cannot do that, it is of 
no use to keep stringing rhymes together, jingling sensi- 
bilities against each other, and name yourself a Poet; 
there is no hope for you. If you can, there is, in prose 
or verse, in action or speculation, all manner of ho^pe. 
The crabbed old Schoolmaster used to ask, when they 
brought him a new pupil, “But are ye sure he s not a 
dunce?” Why. really one might ask the same thmf in 
regard to every man proposed for whatsoever function ; 
and consider it as the one inquiry needful: Are ye sure 
he’s not a dunce? There is. in this world, no other 


entirely fatal person. 

For in fact. I say the degree of vision that dwells in 
a man is a correct measure of the man. If called to 

define Shakespeare's faculty I shou d say 

Intellect, and think I had included all under that. What 

indeed are faculties ? We talk of faculties as if they 

were distinct, things separable ; as if ^ 
imagination, fancy, etc., as he has hands, feet and arms 
That is a capital error. Then again, we hear of a man s 
■•intellectual nature ” and of his moral nature as if 
these again were divisible, and existed apart. Necessities 
of language do perhaps prescribe such forms of utterance ; 
vjp must soeak I am aware, in that way, if we are to 
sneak at alh But words ought not to harden into things 
for us It seems to me, our apprehension of this matter 
l^for most par? radically falsified thereby We ought to 
know withal, and to keep forever in mind, that these divis- 
ions are at bottom but names ; that man s spiritual nam^^* 
the vital Force which dwells in him. is essennally ^ 
indivisible ■ that what we call imagination, fancy, 
?anS and so forth, are but different figures of the 
sar^e^Power of Insight, all indissolubly connected with each 
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other, physiognomically related ; that if we knew one of 
them we might know all of them. Morality itself, what 
we call the moral quality of a man, what is this but 
another side of the one vital Force whereby he is and 
works? All that a man does is physiognomical of him. 
You may see how a man would fight, by the way in which 
he sings ; his courage, or want of courage, is visible 
in the word he utters, in the opinion he has formed, no 
less than in the stroke he strikes. He is one ; and 
preaches the same Self abroad in all these ways. 

Without hands a man might have feet, and could 
still walk : but, consider it— without morality, intellect 
were impossible for him ; a thoroughly immoral man could 
not know anything at all! To know a thing, what we 
can call knowing, a man must first love the thing, 
sympathise with it : that is, be virtuously related to it. 
If he have not the justice to put down his own selfishness 
at every turn, the courage to stand by the dangerous-true 
at every turn, how shall he know ? His virtues, all of them, 
will lie recorded in his knowledge. Nature, with her- 
truth, remains to the bad, to the selfish and the 
pusillanimous forever a sealed book : what such can 
know of Nature is mean, superficial, small; for the uses of; 
the day merely.— But does not the very Fox know 
something of Nature ? Exactly so : it knows where the 
geese lodge I The human Reynard, very frequent every- 
where in the world, what more does he know but this and 
the like of this ? Nay, it should be consider ed too, 
that if the Fox had not a certain vulpine morality, he 
could not even know where the geese were, or get at the 
geese f If he spent his time in splenetic atrabiliar reflec- 
tions on his own misery, his ill usage by Nature, Fortune 
and other Foxes and so forth; and had not courage, 
promptitude, practicality, and other suitable vulpine 
gifts and graces, he would catch no geese. We may say 
of the Fox too, that his morality and insight are of the 
same dimensions; different faces of the same internal 
unity of vulpine life !— These things are worth stating; 
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for the contrary of them acts with manifold very 
baleful perversion, in this time: what limitations, modi- 
fications they require, your own candour will supply. 

If I say, therefore, that Shakespeare is the greatest of 
Intellects, I have said all concerning him. But there is 
more in Shakespeare’s intellect than we have yet seen. 
It is what I call an unconscious intellect; there ^is more 
virtue in it than he himself is aware of. Novalis beauti- 
fully remarks of him. that those Dramas of his are 
Products of Nature too. deep as Nature hepelf. f a 
great truth in this saying. Shakespeare s Art is not 

Artifice; the noblest worth of it 

precontrivance. It grows up from the 

t^hrough this noble sincere soul who is a voice of Nature 

The latest generations of men wdMind new' ^ . 

Shakespeare, new elucidations of their own human being . 
“new harmonies with the infinite structure of the 

Universe ; concurrences with later ideas. ^ 

the higher powers and senses of man. This well deserves 
medkatmg." It is Nature’s h.ghest reward to a true s.mp e 
ercat soul that he get thus to be a part of herselt. ouen 
f man’s works, whatsoever he with utmost couscous 
exertion and forethought shall accomplish, grow up 
withal unconsciously, from the r>"kn°rvn deeps m him , 
as the oak-tree grows from the Earth s bosom, as tne 
mountains and waters shape themselves; with a syram^^^^^ 

grounded on Nature’s own “ hid his 

whatsoever How much in Shakespeare lies tiis 

sap and forces working underground! Speech is great, 
but Silence is greater. 

Withal the joyful tranquillity of this man is notable 
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a man travel forward from rustic deer-poaching to such 
Sy. writing, and not fall m with sorrows by the 
way^^Or. still better, how could a man 

heroic hearts, if his own heroic heart had never suffered . 
—And now. in contrast with all this, observe bis ^irth- 
fulness. his genuine overflowing love of laughter. You 
would say. in no point does he exaggerate but only in 
laughter. Fiery objurgations, words that pierce and burn, 
are to be found in Shakespeare; yet he is always in 
measure here ; never what Johnson would remark as a 
specially “ good hater." But his laughter seems to pour 
from him in floods; he heaps all manner of ridiculous 
nicknames on the butt he is bantering, tumbles and tosses 
him in all sorts of horse-play ; you would say, with his 
whole heart laughs. And then, if not always the finest, it 
is always a genial laughter. Not at mere weakness, at 
misery or poverty; never. No man who can laugh, what 
we call laughing, will laugh at these things. It is some 
poor character only desiring to laugh, and have the 
credit of wit, that does so. Laughter means sympathy ; 
good laughter is not “ the crackling of thorns under the 
pot." Even at stupidity and pretension this Shakespeare 
does not laugh otherwise than genially. Dogberry and 
Verges tickle our very hearts; and we dismiss them 
covered with explosions of laughter : but we like the poor 
fellows only the better for our laughing ; and hope they 
will get on well there, and continue Presidents of the 
City-watch, Such laughter, like sunshine on the deep 
sea, is very beautiful to me. 
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u"" 0^ Shakespeare’s mdiv- 

fl is much still waiting to 

be said on that head. Had we. for instance, all hisXs 

reviewed as Hamlet in Wilhelm Meister is 1 A thing 
which might, one day be done. August Wilhelm Schlegef 
has a remark on his Historical Plays. Henry Fifth and the 
0 hers which is worth remembering. He calls them a 
kind of National Epic. Marlborough, you recollect, said. ' 
he knew no English History but what he had learned 
from Shakespeare. There are really, if we look to it. few 
as memorable Histones. The great salient points are 
admirably seized; all rounds itselt off into a kind of 
rhythmic coherence; it is. as Schlegel says. epic;-as 
indeed all delineation by a great thinker will be. There 
are right beautiful things in those Pieces, which indeed 
together form one beautiful thing. That battle of Agin- 
court strikes me as one of the most perfect things, in its 
sort, we anywhere have of Shakespeare’s. The description 
of the two hosts : the worn-out. jaded English ; the dread 
hour, big With destiny, when the battle shall begin ; and 
then that deathless valour: *‘Ye good yeomen, whose 
hmbs were made in England!’* There is a noble 
Patriotism in it, far other than the ’ indifference * you 
sometimes hear ascribed to Shakespeare. A true English 
heart breathes, calm and strong, through the whole busi- 
ness ; riot boisterous, protrusive; ail the better for that. 
There is a sound in it like the ring of steel. This man too 
had a right stroke in him. had it come to that f 


But I will say, of Shakespeare’s works generally, that 
we have no full impress of him there ; even as full as we 
have of many men. His works are so many windows, 
through which we see a glimpse of the world that was in 
him. All his works seem, comparatively speaking, cursory, 
imperfect, written under cramping circumstances; giving 
only here and there a note of the full utterance of the 
man. Passages there are that come upon you like splen- 
dour out of Heaven ; bursts of radiance, illuminating the 
heart of the thing : you say. “ That is true, spoken once 
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and forever; wheresoever and whensoever there is an 
open human soul, that will be recognised as true ! ” Such 
bursts, however, make us feel that the surrounding 
matter is not radiant ; that it is, in part, temporary, 
conventional. Alas! Shakespeare had to write for the 
Globe Playhouse: his great soul had to crush itself as it 
could, into that and no other mould. It was with him, 
then, as it is with us all. No man works save under 
conditions. The sculptor cannot set his own free Thought 
before us ; but his Thought as he could translate it into 
the stone that was given, with the tools that were given 
Disjecta membra are all that we find of any Poet, or of 
any man. 


Whoever looks intelligently at this Shakespeare may 
recognise that he too was a Prophet, in his way : of an 
insight analogous to the Prophetic, though he took it up 
on another strain. Nature seemed to this man also 
divine ; unspeakable, deep as Tophet, high as Heaven : 
“We are such stuff as Dreams are made of!" That 
scroll in Westminster Abbey, which few read with 
understanding, is of the depth of any seer.** But the man 
sang; did not preach, except musically. We called Dante 
the melodious Priest of Middle-Age Catholicism. May we 
not call Shakespeare the still more melodious Priest of a 
true Catholicism, the " Universal Church ” of the Future 
and of all times ? No narrow superstition, harsh ascetic- 
ism, intolerance, fanatical fierceness or perversion • a 
Revelation, so far as it goes, that such a thousandfold 
hidden beauty and divineness dwells in all Nature • which 
let all men worship as they can! We may say Without 
offence, that there rises a kind of universal Psalm out of 
this Shakespeare too ; not unfit to make itself heard among 
the still more sacred Psalms. Not in disharmony with 
these if we understood jhem, but in harmony !-I cannot 
call this Shakespeare a Sceptic." as some do ; his indif- 
^rence to the creeds and theological quarrels of his time 

“"Patriotic, though he 
says little about his Patriotism ; nor sceptic, though he 
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says little about his Faith. Such “ indifference ” was the 
fruit of his greatness withal : his whole heart was in his 
own grand sphere of worship (we may call it such) ; these 
other controversies, vitally important to other men, were 
not vital to him. 

Well : this is our poor Warwickshire Peasant, who 
rose to be Manager of a Playhouse, so that he could 
live without begging ; whom the Earl of Southampton® 
cast some kind glances on : whom Sir Thomas Lucy, 
many thanks to him, was for sending to the Treadmill ! 
We did not account him a god, like Odi, while he 
dwelt with us; — on which point there were much to 
be said. But I will say rather, or repeat: In spite 
of the sad state Hero-worship now lies in, consider 
what this Shakespeare has actually become among us 
Which Englishman we ever made, in this land of ours, 
which million of Englishmen, would we not give up rather 
than the Stratford Peasant ? There is no regiment of 
highest Dignitaries that we would sell him for. He is the 
grandest thing we have yet done. For our honour among 
foreign nations, as an ornament to our English House- 
hold, what item is there that we would not surrender 
rather than him ? Consider now, if they asked us. Will 
you give up your Indian Empire or your Shakespeare, you 
English; never have had any Indian Empire, or never 
have had any Shakespeare? Really it were a grave 
question. Official persons would answer doubtless in 
official language; but we, for our part too, should not we 
be forced to answer : Indian Empire, or no Indian Empire ; 
we cannot do without Shakespeare ! Indian Empire will 
go, at any rate, some day; but this Shakespeare does not 
go, he lasts forever with us ; we cannot give up our 
Shakespeare ! 

Nay, apart from spiritualities ; and considering him 
merely as a real, marketable, tangibly-useful possession. 
England, before long, this Island of ours, will hold but a 
small fraction of the English : in America, in New 
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Holland, east and west to the very Antipodes, there will 
be a Saxondora covering great spaces of the Globe. 
And now, what is it that can keep al these together into 
virtually one Nation, so that they do not fall out and 
fight, but live at peace, in brother-like intercourse, 
helping one another? This justly regarded as the greatest 
practical problem, the thing all manner of sovereignties 
and governments are here to accomplish : what is it that 
will accomplish this ? Acts of Parliament, administrative 
prime-ministers cannot. America is parted from us, so far as 
Parliament could part it. Call it not fantastic, for there is 
much reality in it : Here, I say, is an English King, whoin 
no time or chance, Parliament or combination of 
Parliaments, can dethrone ! This King Shakespeare, does 
not he shine, in crowned sovereignty, over us all, 
as the noblest, gentlest, yet strongest of rallying- 
signs ; indestructible ; really more valuable in that 
point of view than any other means or appliance what- 
soever? We can fancy him as radiant aloft over all 
the Nations of Englishmen, a thousand years hence. 
From Paramatta, from New York, wheresoever, under 
what sort of Parish-Constable soever, English men and 
women are, they will say to one another: “Yes, this 
Shakespeare is ours ; we produced him, we speak and 
think by him ; we are of one blood and kind with 
him.” The most common-sense politician, too, if he 
pleases, may think of that. 

Yes, truly, it is a great thing for a Nation that 
it get an articulate voice ; that it produce a man who 
will speak forth melodiously what the heart of it means ! 
Italy, for example, poor Italy lies dismembered, scattered 
asunder, not appearing in any protocol or treaty as a 
unity at all ; yet the noble Italy is actually one : Italy 
produced its Dante ; Italy can speak ! The Czar 
of all the Russias, he is strong, with so many bayonets, 
Cossacks and cannons ; and does a great feat in keeping 
’ such a tract of Earth politically together ; but he cannot 
yet speak. Something great in him, but it is a dumb 
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greatness. He has had no voice of genius, to be heard of 
all men and times. He must learn to speak. He is 
a great dumb monster hitherto. His cannons and 
Cossacks will all have rusted into nonentity, while that 
Dante s voice is still audible. The nation that has a 
Dante is bound together as no dumb Russia can be. — We * 
must here end what we had to say of the Hero-Poet. 

Thomas Carlyle, Heroes and Hero-Worship. 
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THE SIEGE OF LONDONDERRY 

^ - 

On the fifteenth of June a gleam of hope appeared. 
The se ntin els on the top of the Cathedral saw sails nine 
miles olTin the bay of Lough Foyle.. Thirty vessels of 
different sizes were counted. Signals were made from 
the steeples and returned from the mast-heads, but were 
imperfectly understood on both sides. At last a 
messenger from the fleet eluded the Irish sentinels, dived 
under the boom, and informed the garrison that Kirke' 
had arrived from England with troops, arms, ammunition, 
and provisions to relieve the city. 

In Londonderry expectation was at the height ; but 
a few hours of feverish joy were followed by weeks of 
misery. Kirke thought it unsafe to make any attempt, 
either by land or by water, on the lines of the besiegers, 
and retired to the entrance of Lough Foyle, where, 
during several weeks, he lay inactive. 

And now the pressure of famine became every day 
more severe. A strict search was made in all the 
recesses of all the houses of the city ; and some provisions, 
which had been concealed in cellars by people who 
had since died or made their escape, were discovered and 
carried to the magazines. The stock of cannon-balls 
was almost exhausted ; and their place was supplied 
by brickbats coated with lead. Pestilence began, as 
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usual, to make its appearance in the train of hunger. 
Fifteen officers died of fever in one day. The Governor, 
Baker, was among those who sank under the disease. 
His place was supplied by Colonel John Mitchelburne. 


Meanwhile it was known at Dublin that Kirke and 
his s quadr on were on the coast of Ulster. The alarm 
was great at the Castle. Even before this news arrived. 
Avaux' had given it as his opinion that Richard 
Hamilton was unequal to the difficulties of the situation. 
It had therefore been resolved that Rosen^ should 
take the chief command. He was now sent down with 

all speed. 


On the nineteenth of June he arrived at the head- 
quarters of the besieging army. At first he attempted to 
undermine the wall ; but his plan was discovered, and he 
was compelled to abandon it after a sharp fight, in which 
more than a hundred of his men were slam. Then Ins fury 
rose to a strange pitch. He. an old soldier, a Marshal 
of France in expectancy, trained in the school of the 
greatest generals, accustomed, during many years, to 
scientific war. to be baffled by a mob of country 
gentlemen, farmers, shopkeepers, who were protected 
only by a wall which any good engineer would at once 
have pronounced untenable! He raved, he blasphemed, 
in a language of his own. made up of all dialects 
spoken from the Baltic to the Atlantic He would 
raze the city to the ground; he would spare no 
living thing; no, not the young girls; not the babies 
at the breast. As to the leaders, death was too ^ 

punishment for them : he would rack them; 
r^oast them alive. In his rage he ordered a shell to 
be flung into the town with a letter containing a horrible 
menace He would, he said, gather into one body 
all the Protestants who had remained at their homes 
between Charlemont and the sea old men. women, 
children, many of them near in blood and affection to the 
defenders of Londonderry. No protection, whatever 
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might be the authority by which it had been given, should 
be respected. The multitude thus brought together 
should be driven under the walls of Londonderry, 
and should there be starved to death in the sight of 
their countrymen, their friends, their kinsmen. This 
was no idle threat. Parties were instantly sent out in all 
directions to collect victims. At dawn, on the morning 
of the second of July, hundreds of Protestants, who 
were charged with no crime, who were incapable of 
bearing arms, and many of whom had protections granted 
by James, . were dragged to the gates of the city. It 
was imagined that the piteous sight would quell the 
spirit of the colonists. But the only effect was to rouse 
that spirit to still greater energy. An order was 
immediately put forth that no man should utter the word 
Surrender on pain of death; and no man uttered that 
word. Several prisoners of high rank were in the 
town. Hitherto they had been well treated, and had 
received as good rations as were measured out to the 
garrison. They were now closely confined. A gallows 
was erected on one of the b astio ns : and a message was 
conveyed to Rosen, requesting him to send a confessor 
instantly to prepare his friends for death. The prisoners 
in great dismay wrote to the savage Livonian, but 
received no answer. They then addressed tTiem selves to 
their countryman, Richard Hamilton * They were 
willing, they said, to shed their blood for their King; 
but they thought it hard to die the ignominious death of 
thieves in consequence of the barbarFty of their own 
companions in arras. Hamilton, though a man of hx 
principles, was not cruel. He had been disgusted by the 
inhumanity of Rosen, but, being only second in command, 
could not venture to express publicly all that he thought. 
He however remonstrated strongly. Some Irish officers 
felt on this occasion as it was natural that brave 
men should feel, and declared, weeping with pity and 
indignation, that they should never cease to have in 
their ears the cries of the poor women and children who 
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had been driven at the point of the pike to die of famine 
between the camp and the city. Ro^n persisted during 
forty-eight hours. In that time many unhappy creatures 
perished : but Londonderry held out as resolutely as 
ever ; and he saw that his crime was likely Fb produce 
nothing but hatred and o bloq uy. He at length gave way. 
and suffered the survivors to withdraw. The garrison 
then took down the gallows which had been erected on 
the b astio n. 

When the tidings of these events reached Dublin, 
James, though by no means prone to compassion, was 
startled by an atrocity of which the civil wars of England 
had furnished no example, and was displeased by learning 
that protections, given by his authority, and guaranteed « 
by his honour, had been publicly declared to be nullities. 
He complained to the French ambassador, and saidT^ith 
a warmth which the occasion fully justified, that Rosen 
was a barbarous Muscovite. Melfort could not refrain 
from adding that, if Rosen had been an Englishman, he 
would have been hanged. Avaux was utterly unable to 
understand this effeminate sensibility. In his opinion, 
nothing had been donTThat was at all reprehensible ; and 
he had some difficulty in commanding himself when he 
heard the King and the secretary blame, in strong language, . 
an act of wholesome severity. In truth the French 
ambassador and the French general were well paired. 
There was a great difference, doubtless, in appearance 
and manner, between the handsome, graceful, and refined 
politician, whose de)^rity and suavity had been renowned 
at the most polite courts of Europe, and the military adven- 
turer, whose look and voice reminded all w’ho came near 
him that he had been born in a half savage country, that 
he had risen from the ranks, and that he had once been 
sentenced to death for m arau ding. But the heart of the 
diplomatist was really even more q gljo us than that of the 
soldier. 

Rosen was recalled to Dublin ; and Richard Hamilton 
was again left in the chief command. He tried gentler 
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means than those which had brought so much re- 
proach on his predecessor. No trick, no lie. which 
was thought likely to discourage the starving 
garrison was spared. One day a great shout was 
raised by the whole Irish camp. The defenders of 
Londonderry were soon informed that the army of 
^mes was rejoicing on account of the fall of Enniskillen. 
They were told that they had now no chance of being 
relieved, and were e xhort ed to save their lives by 
capitulating. They cons^ted to negotiate, but what 
they asked was, that'^liey should be permitted to 
depart armed and in military array , by land or by 
water at their choice. They demanded hostages for 
the exact fulfilment of these conditions, anHinsisted 
that the hostages should be sent on board of the 
fleet which lay in Lough Foyle. Such terms Hamilton 

: the Governors would a^e nothing; 
the treaty was broken off ; and the conflict recommenced. 

state® nf far advanced; and the 

friehtfn Tl ^ becoming more 

J ■ ^‘’^'"imber of the inhabitants had been 
thinned more by famine and disease than by the fire 

rL .""I"”'- sharper and more 

one S®tes was beaten in • 

one of the bastions was laid in ruins ; but the breaches 

repaired by night with indefat g- 
aWe activity. Every attack was still repelle^R.t 

h«^"' Dog" ISerr "ieS ^fth^r 
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horses were still alive, and but barely alive. They 
were so lean that little meat was likely to be found 
upon them. It was. however, determined to slaughter 
them for food. The people perished so fast, that it 
was impossible for the survivors to perform the rites 
of se pult ure. There was scarcely a cellar in which 
some corpse was not decaying. Such was the ex- 
tremity of distress that the rats who came to feast 
in those hideous dens were eagerly hunted and greedily 
devoured. /T^MalPTish, caught in the river, was not 
to be purchased with money. The only price for 
which such a treasure could be obtained was some 
handfuls of oatmeal. Leprosies, such as strange and 
unwholesome diet engenders, made existence a con^nt 
torment. The wholc'^ty was poisoned by the stench 
exTi^ed from the bodies of the dead and of the 
hal^dead. That there should be fits of discontent 
and insubordination among men enduring such misery 
was inevitable. At one moment it was suspected 
that Waltcer had laid up somewhere a secret store 
of food, and was revelling in private, while he ex- 
horted others to suffer resolutely for the good cause. 
His house was strictly examined : his innocence was 
fully proved i he regained his popularity; and the 
garrison, with death in near prospect, thr^ged to 
the Cathedral to hear him preach, drank m his 
earnest eloquence with delight, and went forth from the 
house of Obd with haggard faces and rotating steps, 
but with spirit still uns^dued. There were, indeed, 
some secret plomngs. A very few objure traitors 
opened communications with the enemy But it was 
necessary that all such dealings should be carefully 
concealed. None dared to utter publicly any words 
save words of ^defiance ajid . stubborn resolution.^ 
Even in that extremity the general cry was. No 
surrender.” And there were not wanting voices which, 
in low tones, added, ” First the horses and hides ; 
and then the prisoners ; and then each other. it 



was afterwards related, half in jest, yet not without 
a horrible mixture of earnest, that a corpulent 
citizen, whose bulk presented a strange contrast to 
the skeletons which surrounded him, thought it ex- 
pedient to conceal himself from the numerous eyes 
which followed him with cannibal looks whenever he 
appeared in the streets. 

It was no slight aggravation of the sufferings of 
the garrison that all this time the English ships were 
seen far off in Lough Foyle. Communication be- 
tween the fleet and the city was almost impossible. 
One diver who had attempted to pass the boom was 
drowned. Another was hanged. The language of 
signals was hardly intelligible. On the thirteenth of 
July, however, a piece of paper sewed up in a 
cloth button came to Walker's hands. It was a 
letter from Kirke. and contained assurances of speedy 
relief. But more than a fortnight of intense misery 
had since elapsed ; and the hearts of the most sa ngu ine 
were sick with deferred hope. By no art could the 
provisions which were left be made to hold out two 
days more. 

Just at this time Kirke received from England a 
despatch, which contained positive orders that London- 
derry should be relieved. He accordingly determined 
to make an attempt which, as far as appears, he 
might have made, with at least an equally fair prospect of 
success, six weeks earlier* 

Among the merchant ships which had come to 
Lough Foyle under his convoy was pne called the 
Mountjoy. The master, Micaiah Browning, a native 
of Londonderry, had brought from England a large 
cargo of provisions. He had, it is said, repeatedly 
Kmi^rated against the inaction of the armament 
He now eagerly volunteered to take the firTt risk 
of succoring his fellow citizens ; and his offer was 
accepted. Andrew Douglas, master of the Phoenix, 


who had on board a great quantity of meal from 
Scotland, was willing to share the danger and the 
honour. The two merchantmen were to be escorted 
by the Dartmouth, a frigate of thirty-six guns, com- 
manded by Captain John Leake, afterwards an admiral of 
great fame. 

It was the twenty-eighth of July. The sun had 
just set : the evening sermon in the Cathedral was 
over, and the heart-broken congregation had separated ; 
when the sentinels on the tower saw the sails of 
three vessels coming up the Foyle. Soon there was 
a stir in the Irish camp. The besiegers were on the 
alert for miles along both shores. The ships were in 
extreme peril ; for the river was low ; and the only 
navigable channel ran very near to the left bank, 
where the headquarters of the enemy had been fixed, 
and w’here the batteries were most numerous. Leake 
performed his duty with a skill and spirit worthy of 
his noble profession, exposed his frigate to cover 
the merchantmen, and used his guns with great effect. 
At length the little squadron came to the place of 
peril. Then the Mountjoy rook the lead, and went 
right at the boom. The huge barricade cracked and 
gaVe way : but the shock was such that the Mountjoy 
rebounded, and stuck in the mud. A yell of triumph 
rose from the banks ; the Irish rushed to their boats, and 
were preparing to board: but the Dartmouth poured 
on them a well-directed broadside which threw them 
into disorder. Just then the Phoenix dashed at the 
breach which the Mountjoy had made, and was in a 
moment within the fence. Meantime the tide was 
rising fast. The Mountjoy began to move, and soon 
passed safe through the broken stakes and floating 
spar s. But her brave master was no more. A shot 
from one of the batteries had struck him ; and he 
died by the most enviable of alJ deaths, in sight of 
of the city which was his birth-place, which was 
his home, and which had just been saved by his 
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courage and self-devotion from the most frightful form of 
destruction. The night had closed in before the con- 
flict at the boom began; but the flash of the guns 
was seen, and the noise heard, by the lean and 
g hastly m ultitude which covered the walls of the city. 
W lien the Mountjoy grounded, and when the shout 
of triumph rose from the Irish on both sides of the 


river, the hearts of the besieged died within them. 
One who endured the unu^erable a ngu ish of that 
moment has told us that they looked tearfully livid 
in each other’s eyes. Even after the barricade had 
been passed, there was a terrible half hour “^suspense. 
It was ten o clock before the ships arrived at the 
The whole population was there to welcome 
tlie^m. A screen made of casks filled with earth was 
hastily thrown up to protect the landing-place from 
the batteries on the other side of the river ; and 
then the work of unloading began. First were rolled 
on sho^ barrels containing six thousand bushels of 
meal. Then came great cheeses, casks of beef, flitches of 
bacon, kegs of butter, sacks of pease and biscuit, 
ankers of brandy. Not many hours before, half a 
pound of tallow and three quarters of a pound of 
salted hide had been weighed out with niggardly 
care to every lighting man. The ration which each 
now received was three pounds of flour, two pounds 

^ ^^sy to imagine 

with what tears grace was said over the suppers of 

o ™ side 

^ shone bright along the 

whole circuit of the ramparts. The Irish guns con- 

rhp i night :• and all night the bells of 
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the huts of the besiegers ; and the citizens saw far 
off the long column of pikes and standards re- 
treating up the left bank of the Foyle towards Strabane. 

So ended this great siege, the most memorable 
in the annals of the British Isles. It had lasted a 
hundred and five days. The garrison had been re- 
duced from about seven thousand effective men to 
about three thousand. The loss of the besiegers can- 
not be precisely ascertained. Walker estimated it at 
eight thousand men. It is certain from the despatches 
of Avaux that the regiments which returned from 
the blockade had been so much thinned that many 
of them were not more than two hundred strong. 
Of thirty-six French gunners who had superintended 
the cannonading, thirty-one had been killed or dis- 
abled. means both of attack and of defence 

had undoubtedly been such as would have moved 
the great warriors of the Continent to laughter; and 
this is the very circumstance which gives so peculiar 
an interest to the history of the contest. It was a 
contest, not between engineers, but between nations; 
and the victory remained with the nation which, 
though inferior in number, was superior in civilisation, 
in capacity for self-government, and in stu bbo rnness 
of resolution. 

As soon as it was known that the Irish army h^ re- 
tired, a deputation from the city hastened to Lough Foyle, 
and invited Kirke to take the command. He came accom- 
panied by a long tram of officers, and was received m state 
by the two Governors, who delivered up to him the 
authority which, under the pressure of necessity, they had 
assumed. He remained only a few days ; but he had time 
to show enough of the incurable vices of his character to 
disgust a population distinguished by austere morals 
and ardent public spirit. There was. however, no out- 
break. The city was in the highest good-humour buch 
quantities of provisions had been landed from the fleet 
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that there was in every house a plenty never before 
known. A few days earlier a man bad been glad to obtain 
for twenty pence a mouthful of c arri on scraped from the 
bones of a starved horse. A pound of good beef was now 
sold for three-halfpence. Meanwhile all hands were 
busied in removing corpses which had been thinly covered 
with earth, in filling up the holes which the shells bad 
ploughed in the ground, and in repairing the battered 
roofs of the houses. The recollection of past dangers 
and privations, and the consciousness of having deserved 
well of the English nation and of all Protestant Churches, 
swelled the hearts of the townspeople with honest pride. 
Tl^ pride grew stronger when they received from 
William a letter, acknowledging, in the most affectionate 
language, the debt which he owed to the brave and trusty 
citizens of his good city. The whole population crowded 
to the Diamond to hear the royal epistle read. At the 
close all guns on the ramparts sent forth a voice of joy ; 
all the. ships in the river made answer: barrels of ale were 
broken up ; and the health of Their Majesties was drunk 
with shouts and volleys of musketry.. 

Five generations have since passed away ; and still the 
wall of Londonderry is to the Protestants of Ulster what 
the trophy of Marathon' was to the Athenians. A lofty 
pillar, rising from a bastion which bore during many 
weeks the heaviest fire of the enemy, is seen far up and 
far down the Foyle. On the summit is the statue of 
Walker, such as when, in the last and most terrible 
emergency, his eloquence roused the fainting courage of 
his brethren. In one hand he grasps a Bible. The other, 
pointing down the river, seems to direct the eyes of his 
famished audience to the English topmasts in the distant 
bay. Such a monument was well deserved : yet it was 
scarcely needed : for in truth the whole city is to this 
day a monument of the great deliverance. The wall is 
carefully preserved ; nor would any,gl^ of health or con- 
venience be held by the inhabitants sufficient to justify 
the demohtion of that sacred enclosure which, in the evil 
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time, gave shelter to their race and their religion. The 
summit of the ramparts forms a pleasant walk. The 
bastions have been turned into little gardens. Here and 
there, am^ong the shrubs and flowers, may be seen the old 
culvenns which scattered bricks, cased with lead 
among the Irish ranks. One antique gun. the gift of the 
Fishmongers of London.’ was distinguished, during the 
hundred and five memorable days, by the loudness of its 
^port. and still bears the name of Roaring Meg. The 
Cathedral is filled with rehcs and tr^hies. In the vesti- 
IS a huge shell, one of many hundreds of sTills 
which were thrown into the city. Over the altar are still 
seen the French flag-scaves, taken by the garrison in a 
desperate sally The white ensigns of the House of 
Bourbon have long been dust : but their place has been 
supplied by new banners, the work of the fairest hands of 
Ulster. The anniversary of the day on which the gates 
were closed, and the anniversary of the day on which the 
siege was raised, have been down to our own time cele- 
brated^ by salutes, processions, banquets, and sermons ; 
Lundy has been executed in effigy ;'and the sworB; said 
by tradition to be that of Maumont,''^ has, on great occa- 
sions, been carried in triumph. There is still a Walker 
Club and a Murray Club. The humble tombs of the 
Protestant captains have been carefully sought out, 
repaired, and en^bellished- It is impossible not to respect 
the sentiment wHich indicates itself by these tq^ns. 
It is sentiment which belongs to the higher and 
purer part of human nature, and which adds not a little 
to the strength of states. A people which takes no pride 
in the noble achievements of remote ancestors will never 
achieve anything worthy to be remembered with pride by 
remote descendants. Yet it is impossible for the moralist 
or the statesman to look with unmixed complacency on 
the solemnities with which Londonderry commemorates 
her deliverance, and on the honours which sTT^ pays to 
those who saved her. Unhappily the an imos ities of her 
brave champions have descended with their glory. The 
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faults which are ordinarily found in dominant castes and 
dominant sects have not seldom shown themselves with- 
out disguise at her festivities ; and even with the expres- 
sions of pious gratitu de which have resounded from her 
pulpits have too oiten been mingled words of wrath and 
defiance. 

T. B. Macaulay, History of England. 


\ 



A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE 


The sun was setting fast. and. eager to reach Villa- 
iranca, where I had determined on resting, and which was 
still distant three leagues and a half, I made no halt at 
this place. The road was now down a rapid and crooked 
descent, which terminated in a valley, at the bottom ob 
which was a long and narrow bridge ; beneath it rolled a 
river, descending from a wide pass between two moun« 
tains, for the chain was here cleft, probably by some 
convulsion of nature- I looked up the pass, and on the 
hills on both sides. Far above on my right, but standing 
forth bold and clear, and catching the last rays of the sun, 
was the Convent of the Precipices, whilst directly over 
against it, on the farther side of the valley, rose the per- 
pendicular side of the rival hill, which, to a considerable 
extent intercepting the light, flung its black shadow over 
the upper end of the pass, involving it in mysterious 
darkness. Emerging from the centre of this gloom, with 
thundering sound, dashed a river, white with foam, and 
bearing along with it huge stones and branches of trees, 
for it was the wild Sil hurrying to the ocean from its 
cradle in the heart of the Asturian hills, and probably 
swollen by the recent rains. 

Hours again passed away. It was now night, and we 
were in the midst of woodlands, feeling our way, for the 
darkness was so great that I could scarcely see the length 
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S'* 


of a vard before ray horse’s head. The aniraal seemed 
uneasy, and would frequently sto^hort, prick up 
an^utter a low, mournful whine Flashes of shee hght- 
nine frequently illumined the black sky. and flung a 
momentary glare over our path. 

the stillness of the night, except the slow tramp ot tlie 
horse's hoofs, and occasionally the croaking 
some pool or morass. I now bethought me that I was in 
Spain, the chosen land of the two fiends-assassination 
and plunder -and how easily two tired and unarmed 

wanderers might become their victims. 


We at last cleared the woodlands, and after proceed- 
ing a short distance, the horse gave a joyous neigh, and 
broke into a smart trot. A barking of dogs speedily 
reached my ears, and we seemed to be approj^hing some 
town or village. In effect we were close to Cacabelos, a 
town about five miles distant from Villafranca. 

■* <1 I' . 

It was near eleven at night, and I reflected that it 
would be far more expedient to tarry in this place till the 
morning than to attempt at present to reach Villafranca, 
exposing ourselves to all the horrors of darkness in a 
lonely and unknown road. My mind was soon made up 
on this point ; but I rec^ned without my host, for at the 
first posada^ which I attempted to enter I was told that 
we could not be accommodated, and still less our horses, 
as the stable was full of water. At the second, and there 
, were but two, 1 was answered from the window by a 
gruff voice, nearly in the words of Scripture : “ Trouble 
me not : the door is now shut, and my children are with 
me in bed ; I cannot arise to let you in." Indeed, we had 
no particular desire to enter, as it appeared a wretched 
hovel, though the poor horses pawed piteously against the 
door, and seemed to crave admittance. 


We had now no choice but to resume our doleful 
way to Villafranca, which we were told was a short 
league distant, though it proved a league and a half. We 
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found It no easy matter to quit the town, for we were 
oSde^'^A hd labyrinths, and could not find the 

the promise of a peseta, to guide us ; whereupon he led 
us by many turnings to a bridge, which he told us to 
cross and to follow the road, which was that 

f^dm^uT^ ’ received his fee. hastened 

We followed his directions, not. however, without a 
^et^TpTd deceiving us. The night had 

dist °u impossible to 

distinguish any object, however nigh. The lightning had 

become more faint and rare We heard the rustling of 
trees and occasionally the barking of dogs, which last 
sound, however, soon ceased, and we were in the midst 
?u j silence. My horse, either from weariness or 
the badness of the road, frequently stumbled ; whereupon 
1 dismounted, and leading him by the bridle, soon left 
Antonio far in the rear. 


I had proceeded in this manner a considerable way 
when a circumstance occurred of a character well suited 
to the time and place. v 

I was again amidst trees and bushes, when the horse, 
stopping short, nearly pulled me back. I know not how 
It was, but fear suddenly came over me, which, though in 
darkness and in solitude, I had notfelt before. I was about 
to urge the animal forward, when I heard a noise at my 
right hand, and listened attentively. It seemed to be that 
of a person or persons forcing their way throush branches 
and brushwood It soon ceased, and I heard feet on the 
road. It was the short staggering kinJ of tread of people 
carrying a very heavy substance, nearly too much for 
their strength, and I thought I heard the hurried breath- 
ing of men overfatigued. There was a short pause, during 
which I conceived they were resting in the middle of 
the road ; then the stamping recommenced, until it 
reached the other side, when I again heard a similar 
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rustling amidst branches ; it continued for some time, and 
died gradually away. 

I continued my road, musing on what had just 
occurred, and forming conjectures as to the cause. The 
lightning resumed its flashing, and I saw that I was 
approaching tall, black mountains. 

This nocturnal journey endured so long that I almost 
lost all hope of reaching the town, and had closed my 
eyes in a doze, though I still trudged on mechanically, 
leading the horse. Suddenly a voice at a slight distance 
before me roared out, “ quienvivel "‘for I had at last 
found my way to Villafranca. It proceeded from the 
sentry in the suburb, one of those singular half soldiers, 
half ^^uerillas,^ called Miguelets, who are in general 
employed by the Spanish Government to clear the roads 
of robbers. I gave the usual answer, " Espana," and 
went up to the place where he stood. After a little con- 
versation, I sat down on a stone, awaiting the arrival of 
Antonio, who was long in making his appearance. On his 
arrival, I asked if anyone had passed him on the road, but 
he replied that he had seen nothing. The night, or rather 
the morning, was still very dark, though a small corner of 
the moon was occasionally visible. On our inquiring the 
to the gate, the Miguelet directed us down a street 
to the left, which we followed. The street was steep, 
we could see no gate, and our progress was soon stopped 
by houses and wall. We knocked at the gates of two or 
three of these houses (in the upper stories of which lights 
were burning), for the purpose of being set right, but we 
were either disregarded or not heard. A horrid squalling 
of cats, from the tops of the houses and dark corners, 
fluted our ears, and I thought of the night arrival of 
l/on Quixote and his squire at Toboso,® and their vain 
search amongst the deserted streets for the palace of 
Uulcinea. At length we saw light and heard voices in a 
cottage at the other side of a kind .of ditch. Leading the 
horses over, we called at the door, which was opened by 
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an aged man, who appeared by his dress to be a baker, 
as indeed he proved, which accounted for his being up at 
so late an hour. On begging him to show us the way into 
the town, he led us up a very narrow alley at the end of 
his cottage, saying that he would likewise conduct us to 
the posada. 

The alley led directly to what appeared to be the 
market-place, at a corner house of which our guide stopped 
and knocked. After a long pause an upper window was 
opened, and a female voice demanded who we were. The 
old man replied that two travellers had arrived who were 
in need of lodgings. “ I cannot be disturbed at this time 
of night,” said the woman ; ” they will be wanting supper, 
and there is nothing in the house ; they must go else- 
where.” She was going to shut the window, but I cried 
that we wanted no supper, but merely a resting-place for 
ourselves and horses — that we had come that day from 
Astorga, and were dying with fatigue. ” Who is that 
speaking?” cried the woman. ” Surely that is the voice 
of Gil, the German clock-maker from Pontevedra. Wel- 
come, old companion 1 you are come at the right time, for 
my own is out of order. I am sorry I have kept you wait- 
ing, but I will admit you in a moment.” 

The window was slammed to, presently a light shone 
through the crevices of the door, a key turned in the lock, 
and we were admitted. 

George Borrow, The Bible in Spain. 



DOBBIN OF OURS 

Cuffs fight with Dobbin, and the unexpected issue of 
that contest, will long be remembered by every man who 
was educated at Dr. Swishtail’s famous school. The latter 
youth (who used to be called Heigh-ho Dobbin, Gee-ho 
Dobbin, and by many other names indicative of puerile 
contempt) was the quietest, the clumsiest, and, as it 
seemed, the dullest of all Dr. Swishtail’s young gentlemen. 
His parent was a grocer in the city ; and it was bruited 
abroad that he wTs admitted into Dr. Swishtail’s academy 
upon what are called “ mutual principles " — that is to say. 
the expenses of his board and schooling were defrayed by 
his father in goods, not money; and he stood there — almost 
at the bottom of the school— in his scraggy corduroys' and 
jacket, through the seams, of which his great big bones 
were bursting — as the representative of so many pounds 
of tea, candles, sugar, mottled-soap, plums (of which a 
very mild proportion was supplied for the puddings of the 
establishment), and other commodities. i A dreadful day 
it was for young Dobbin when one of the youngsters of the 
school, having run into the town upon a poaching cxcur- 
sion for hardbake^ and polonies.* espied the cart of Dobbin 

^,^®cers and Oilmen, Thames Street, London, 
. f Doctor s door, discharging a cargo of the wares in 
which the firm dealt. 
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no peace after that. The jokes 

Tvere frightful, and merciless against him. “ Hullo, Dobbin ” 

one wag would say, “here’s good news in the paper, 
ougars IS ns , my boy. ’ Another would set a sum—" If 
a pound of mutton-candles cost sevenpence-halfpenny 
how much must Dobbin cost ? ’’ and a roar would follow 
from all the circle of young knaves, usher and all, who 
rightly considered that the selling of goods by retail is a 
shameful and infamous practice, meriting the contempt 
and scorn of all real gentlemen. ■ ' 

“ Your father’s only a merchant. Osborne." Dobbin 
said in private to the little boy who had brought down the 
storm upon hjm. At which the latter replied haughtily, 
My father s a gentleman, and keeps his carriage " ; and 
Mr. William Dobbin retreated to a remote outhouse in 
t^lie playground, where he passed a half-holiday in the 
bitterest sadness and ^e. Who amongst us is there that 
does not recollect similar hours of bitter, bitter childish 
grief ? Who feels injustice ; who shrinks before a slight; 
who has a sense of wrong so acute, and so glowing a 
.gratitude for kindness, as a generous boy? and how 
many of those gentle souls do you degrade, estrange, tor- 
ture, for the sake of a little loose arithmetic, and miserable 
dog-Latin ? 

Now, William Dobbin, from an incapacity to acquire 
the rudiments of the above language, as they are propound- 
ed in that wonderful book, the Eton Latin Grammar, was 
compelled to remain among the very last of Doctor 
Swishtail’s scholars, and was "taken down" continually 
by little fellows with pink faces and pinafores when he 
marched up with the lower form, a giant amongst them, 
with his downcast, stupefied look, his dog’s-eared primer, 
and his tight corduroys. High and low, all made fun of 
him They sewed up those corduroys, tight as they were. 
They cut his bed-strings. They upset buckets and benches, 
so that he might break his shins over them, which he 
never failed to do. They sent him parcels, which, when 
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opened, were found to contain the paternal soap and 
candles. There was no little fellow but had his jeer and 
joke at Dobbin ; and he bore everything quite patiently, 

and was entirely dumb and miserable. 

' % 

•Cuff, on the contrary, was the great chief and dandy 
of the Swishtail S em inary. He smuggled wine in. He 
fought the town-boys. Ponies used to come for him to 
ride home on Saturdays. He had his top-boots in his room, 
in which he used to hunt in the holidays. He had a gold 
repeater : and took snuff like the Doctor. He had been to 
the Opera, and knew the merits of the principal actors, 
preferring Mr. Kean to Mr. Kemble.* He could knock you ' 
off forty Latin verses in an hour. He could make French 
poetry. What else didn’t he know, or couldn’t he do ? 
Tney said even the Doctor himself was afraid of him. 


Cuff, the unquestioned king of the jchool, ruled over 
his subjects, and bullied them, with splendid superiority. 
This one blacked his shoes : that toasted his bread ; others 
would ^g out, and give him balls at cricket during whole 
summer afternoons. “ Figs ” was the fellow whom he de- 
spised most* and with whom, though always abusing him 
and sneering at him, he scarcely ever condescended to hold 
personal communication. 

One day in private, the two young gentlemen had had 
a aiirerence. Figs* alone in the school-room* was blunderinfi 
over a home letter ; when Cuff, entering, bade him go 
upon some message, of which tarts were probably the 


“I can’t, ” says Dobbin; "I 
letter. 


want to finish my 


, laying hold of thai 

document (in which many words were scratched out 

fnn ^ misspelt, on which had been spent I don’i 

h?m mother, who was fond o' 

him. although she was a grocer’s wife, and lived in a bacl 
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parlour in Thames Street). “ You can’t ? ” says Mr. Cuff ; 
" I should like to know why, pray ? Can’t you write to 
old Mother Figs to-morrow ?’ 

“ Don’t call names, ” Dobbin said, getting off the 
bench, very nervous. 

"Well, sir, will you go?" crowed the cock of the 
school. 

" Put down the letter, ” Dobbin replied ; ’’ no gentle- 
man readth letterth." 

" Well, now will you go? ’’ says the other. 

" No, I won’t. Don’t strike, or I’ll thmash you, ’’ roars 
out Dobbin, springing to a leaden inkstand, and looking so 
wicked, that Mr. Cuff paused, turned down his coat-sleeves 
again, put his hands into his pockets, and walked away 
with a sneer But he never meddled personally wnth the 
grocer’s boy after that ; though we must do him the justice 
to say he always spoke of Mr. Dobbin with contempt 
behind his back. 

Some time after this interview, it happened that 
Mr. Cuff, on a sunshiny afternoon, was in the neighbour- 
hood of poor William Dobbin, who was lying under a tree 
in the playground, spelling over a favourite copy of the 
Arabian Nights which he had— apart from the rest of the 
school, who were pursuing their various sports— quite 
lonely, and almost happy. If people w ould but leayg-chilr 
drenj:o_th^sclvcs ; if t^^hers woul d cease to bully them ; 
if paren ts' wou ld' not insist upon directing. their tboiights. 
and' do minating th eir fee lings— those feelings and thoughts 
which are a mystery to all (for how much do you and I 
know of each other, of our children, of our fathers, of our 
neighbours, and how far more beautiful and sacred are the 
’ thoughts of the poor lad or girl, whom you govern^ likely 
to be, than chose of the dull and world-corrupted person 
who rules him ?)— if. I sav, parents and masters-would 
Ieav_e their children alone a little more. — small harm wojjld 
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■ accrue, although a less quantity of in might be 

acquired. « 

Weil, William Dobbin had for once forgotten the 
world, and was away with Sindbad the Sailor in the Valley 
of Diamonds, or v/ith Prince Whatdyccallem and the Fairy 
Peribanou in that delightful cavern where the Prince found 
her, and whither we should all like to make a tour when 
shrill cries, as ‘of a little fellow weeping, w'oke up his 
pleasant reverie ; and. looking up, he saw Cuff before him, 
belabouring a little boy. 

It was the lad who had peached^ upon him about the 
grocer’s cart ; but he bore little naalice. not at least towards 
the young and small. “ How dare you, sir, break the 
bottle ? ” says Cuff to the little urchin, swinging a yellow 
cricket-stump over him. 


The boy had been instructed to get over the play- 
ground wall (at a selected spot where the broken glass 
had been removed from the top, and niches made conven- 
ient in the brick) ; to run a quarter of a mile ; to purchase 
a pint of rum-shrub'' on credit ; to brave all the Doctor’s 
outlying spies, and to clamber back into the playground 
again ; during the performance of which feat his foot had 
slipt, and the bottle was broken, and the shrub had been 
spiiCf and his pantaloons had bt^cn damaged and he 
appeared before his employer a perfectly guilty and 
trembling, though harmless, wretch. »•> . , . 


How dare you, sir. break it?” says Cuff; ” ya 

blundering little thief. You drank the shrub, and nos 

you pretend to have broken the bottle. Hold out you 
hand, sir. ^ 


fhp u A a great heavy thump . 

Thp followed. Dobbin looked^ t 

The Fairy Peribanou had fled into the inmost cavern wi 

Sa whisked away Sindbad tl 

Sailor out of the Valley of Diamonds, out of sight far in 

the clouds ; and there was everyday life before hone 
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William : and a big boy beating a little one without 
cause. 

“ Hold out your other hand, sir,” roars Cuff to his 
little school-fellow, w'hose face was distorted with pain. 
Dobbin quivered, and gathered himself up in his narrow 
old clothes. ' 

“Take that, you little devil!” cried Mr. Cuff, and 
down came the wicket again on the child’s hand. — Don’t 
be horrified, ladies, every boy at a public school has 
done it. Your children will so do and be done by, in 
all probability. Down came the wicket again ; and 
Dobbin started up. i - 


I can’t tell what his motive was. Torture in a 
public school is as much licensed as the knout in Russia. 
It would be ungentlemanlike (in a manner) to resist 
it. Perhaps Dobbin’s foolish soul revolted against that 
exercise of tyranny : or perhaps he had a hankering 
feeling of revenge in his mind, and longed to measure 
himself against that splendid bully and tyrant, who had 
all the glory, pride, pomp, circumstance, banners flying, 
drums beating, guards saluting, in the place. Whatever 
may have been his incentive, however, up he sprang, 
and screamed out, Hold off. Cuff : don t bully that 
child any more ; or I’ll 


” Or you’ll what ? ” Cuff asked m amazement at this 
interruption. “ Hold out your hand, you little beast. 

“I’ll give you the worst thrashing you ever had in 
your life,” Dobbin said, in reply to the first part of 
Cuffs sentence: and little Osborne, gasping and m 
tears. looked up with wonder and incredulity at seeing 
this amazing champion put up suddenly to defend him . 
while Cuffs astonishment was scarcely less Fancy 

our late monarch George III. when he heard of the 
revolt of the North American colonies : fancy brazen 
Goliath'-' when little David stepped forward and claimed 
a meeting, and you have the feelings of Mr. Reginald 
Cuff when this rencontre was proposed to him. 
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“ After school," says he. " of course." after a 
pause and’ a look, as much as to say. Make your 
will, and communicate your last wishes to your friends 

between this time and that. 

“ As you please,” Dobbin said. “ You must be my 

bottle-holder/® Osborne." 


" Well, if you like," little Osborne replied : for you 
see his papa kept a carriage, and he was rather ashamed 
of his champion. 

Yet when the hour of battle came, he was almost 
ashamed to say, “ Go jt, Figs”; and not a single other 
boy in the place uttered that cry for the first two 
or three rounds of this famous combat; at the com- 
mencement of which the scientific Cuff, with a 
c ontempt uous smile on his face, and as light and as gay as 
if he was at a ball, planted his blows upon his adversary, 
and floored that unlucky champion three times running. 
At each 'faU there was a cheer; and everybody was 
anxious to have the honour of offering the conqueror a 
knee. 


1 


" What a licking I shall get when it’s over," young 
Osborne thought, picking up his man, “ You’d best give 
in," he said to Dobbin ; " it's only a thrashing, Figs, and 
you know I’m used to it." But Figs, all whose limbs 
were in a q uiv _ei. and whose nostrils were breathing' ' 
rage, put his little bottle-holder aside, and went in for a 
fourth time. 


As he did not in the least know how to parry the • 
blows that were aimed at himself, and Cuff ha<f begun 
the attack on the three preceding occasions, without 
ever allowing his enemy to strike, Figs now determined 
that he would commence the engagemeifrlQi' a charge on 
his own part ; and accordingly, being a left-handed man, 
brought that arm into action, and hit out a couple 
of times with all his might— once at Mr. Cuff’s left eye, 
and once on his beautiful Roman nose. 

0 
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Cuff went down this time, to the astonishment of the 
assembly. Well hit, by Jove,” says little Osborne, with 
the air of a connoisseur, clapping his man on the back. 

Give It him with the left. Figs, my boy.” 

Fig’s left made terrific play during all the rest of the 
combat. Cuff went down every time. At the sixth 
round, there were almost as many fellows shouting out, 
“Go it, Figs.” as there were youths exclaiming, “Go it, 
Cuff.” At the twelfth round the latter champion 
was all abroad, as the saying is, and had lost all presence 
of mind and power of attack or defence. Figs, on the 
contrary, was as calm as a Quaker.^^ His face being 
quite pale, his eyes shining open, and a great cut on 
his under lip bleeding profusely, gave this young fellow a 
fierce and ghastly air, which perhaps struck terror 
into many spectators. Nevertheless, his intrepid adversary 
prepared to close for the thirteenth time. 

If I had the pen of a Napier,'* or a Bell's Life!^ 

I should like to describe this combat properly. It was the 
last charge of the Guard — (that is, it would have been, 
only Waterloo had not yet taken place) — it was 
Ney’s column breasting the hill of La Haye Sainte, 
bristling with ten thousand bayonets, and crowned 
with twenty eagles'* — it was the shout of the beef-eating 
British, as leaping down the hill they rushed to hug 
the enemy in the savage arms of battle— in other words. 
Cuff coming up full of pluck, but quite reeling and 
groggy, the Fig-merchant put in his left as usual on his 
adversary’s nose, and sent him down for the last time. 

“ I think that will do for him,” Figs said, as his 
opponent dropped as neatly on the green as I have seen 
Jack Spot’s J^jj^lump into the pocket at billiards; 
and the fact^PHen time was called, Mr. Reginald Cuff 
was not able, or did not choose, to stand up again. 

And now all the boys set up such a shout for Figs as 
would make you think he had been their darling champion 
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through the whole battle ; and as absolutely 
Swishtail out of his study, curious to know the cause o 
the uoroar He threatened to flog Figs violently, of 

course ; but Cuff, who had come my 

and was washing his wounds, stood up and said, p ^ 
fault sir— not Figs'— not Dobbin s. I was bullying a 

little' boy ; and he served me right. By which magnaii- 

imoys speech he not only saved his conqueror a 

but got back all his ascendancy over the boys which his 

defeat had nearly cost Kim. . ^ ' 

Young’ Osborne wrote home to his parents an 
account of the transaction. 

“Sugarcane House, Richmond, March 18—. 


“Dear Mamma,— I hope you are quite well I sliould 
be much obliged to you to send me a cake and fn^ 
shillings. There has been a fight here between Cuff & 
Dobbin. Cuff, you know, was the Cock of the School. 
They fought thirteen rounds, and Dobbin Licked. So 
Cuff is now Only Second Cock. The fight was about me. 
Cuff was licking me for breaking a bottle of milk, and 
Figs wouldn’t stand it. We call him Figs because his father 
is a Grocer— Figs and Rudge, Thames St., City I think 
as he fought for me you ought to buy your Tea & Sugar 
at his father’s. Cuff goes home every Saturday, but can t 
this, because he has 2 Black Eyes. He has a white Pony 
to come and fetch him. and a groom in liVery on a bay 
mare. I wish my Papa would let me have a Pony, and I 
am, Your dutiful Son, 

“ George Sedley Osborne. 


"P.S . — Give my love to little Emmy. I am cutting 
her out a Coach in card-board.” 



In consequence of Dobbin’s his character 

rose prodigiously in the estimation of ^1 his school- 
fellows, and the name of Figs, which had been a byword 
of reproach, became as respectable and popular a nick- 
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ame as any other in use m the school. "After ail it’s 

father’s a grocer," George Osborne 
said, who, though a little chap, had a very hi«h popularity 
among the Swishtail youth ; and his opmU wafr^ceived 

Do^hin’^'^K^ applause It was voted low to sneer at 

Dobbin about this accident of birth. "Old Figs” grew to 

an kindness and endearment ; and the sneak of 

an usher jeered at him no longer. 

or.,- s spirit rose with his altered circumst- 

. v^^nderful advances in scholastic learn- 
n^uk- superb Cuff himself, at whose condescension 
o in could only blush and wonder, heloed him on with 
ms Latin verses; coached’’ him in play-hours; carried him 
triumphantly out of the little-boy class into the middle- 
sized form; and even there got a fair place for him. 
t was discovered, that although dull at classical learning, 
at mathematics he was uncommonly quick. To the 
contentment of all, he passed third in algebra, and got a 
French prize-book at the public midsummer examination. 
You should have seen his mother’s face when Telemaque 
Uhat delicious romance)'^ was presented to him by the 
Doctor in the face of the whole school and the parents 
and company, with an inscription to Gulielmo Dobbin. 
All the boys clapped hands in token of applause and 
®y^P^fby- His blushes, his stumbles, his awkwadrness. 
and the number of feet which he crushed as he went back to 
ms place, who shall describe or calculate ? Old Dobbin, 
ms tather, who now respected him for the first time, gave 
him two guineas publicly ; most of which he spent in a 
general tuck-out for the school ; and he came back in a 
tail-coat after the holidays. 


Dobbin was much too modest a young fellow 50 
suppose that this happy change in all his circumstances 
arose from his own generous and manly disposition : he' 
chose, from some perverseness, to attribute his good ■■ 
fortune to the sole agency and benevolence of little 
George Osborne, to whom henceforth he vowed such a 
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THE ONLY WAY 

' In the black prison of the Conciergerie,' the doomed 
of the day awaited their fate. They were in number as 
the weeks of the year. Fifty-two were to roll that 
afternoon on the life-tide of the city to the boundless 
everlasting sea. Before their cells were quit of them, new 
occupants were appointed ; before their blood ran into 
the blood spilled yesterday, the blood that was to mingle 
with theirs tomorrow was already set apart. 

Two score and twelve were told off. From the 
farmer-general^ of seventy, whose riches could not buy his 
life, to the seamstress of twenty, whose poverty and 
obscurity could not save her. Physical diseases, engender- 
ed in the vices and neglects of men, will seize on victims 
of all degrees ; and the frightful moral disorder, born of - 
unspeakable suffering, intolerable oppression, and heart- 
less indifference, smote equally without distinction. 

Charles Darnay, alone in a cell, had sustained himself 
with no flattering delusion since he came to it from the 
Tribunal. In every line of the narrative he had heard, he 
had heard his condemnation. He had fully comprehended 
that no personal influence could possibly save him, that 
he was virtually sentenced by the millions, and that units 
could avail hinunothing. 
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Nevertheless, it was not easy, with the face of his 
beloved wife fresh before him. to compose his mind to 
what it must bear. His hold on life was strong, and it 
was very, very hard to loosen ; by gradual efforts and 
I degrees unclosed a little here, it clenched tlie tighter 
there; and when he brought his strength to bear on that 
hand, and it yielded, this was closed again. There was a 
hurry, too, in all his thoughts, a turbuXe,nf and heated 
working of his heart, that contended against resignation. 

If, for a moment, he did feel resigned, then his wife and 
child, who had to live after him, seemed to protest and 
to make it a selfish thing. 

T But, all this was at first. Before long, -the consider- 
ation that there was no disgrace in the fate he must meet, 
and that numbers went the same road wrongfully, and 
trod it firmly every day, sprang up to stimulate him. 
Next followed the thought that much of the future peace 
of mind enjoyable by the dear ones, depended on his 
quiet fortitude. So, by degrees he calmed into the better 
state, when he could raise his thoughts much higher, and 
draw comfort down. 

1 3 'J The hours went on as he walked to and fro, and the 

clocks struck the numbers he would never hear again 

Nine gone for ever, ten gone for ever, eleven gone for 

ever, twelve coming on to pass away. After a hard 

contest with that eccentric action of thought which had' 

last perplexed him, he had got the better of it. He ' 

walked up and down, softly repeating their names to"^' 

himself. The worst of the strife was over. He could 

walk up and down, free from distracting fancies, praying 

* 1 for himself and for them. 

* 

V - Twelve gone for ever. « 

-■ He had been a^ri^ed that the final hour was Three, 
and he knew he would be s^mqne.d some time earlier, 
inasmuch as the tumbrils jolted heavily and slowly 
through the streets. Therefore, he resolved to keep Two 
before his mind, as the hour, and so to strengthen him- 
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self in the interval that he might be able, after chat time, 
to strengthen others. 

Walking regularly to and fro with his arms folded on 
his breast, a very different man from the prisoner, who 
had walked to and fro at La Force, he heard One struck 
away from him, without surprise. The hour had measured 
like most other hours. Devoutly thankful to Heaven 
for his recovered self-possession, he thought, " There is 
but another now,” and turned to walk again. 

Footsteps in the stone passage outside the door. He 
stopped. 

The key was put in the lock, and turned. Before the 
door was opened, or^ as it opened, a man said in a low 
voice, in English : ” He has never seen me here ; I have 

kept out of his way. Go you in alone ; I wait near. Lose 
no time ! ” 

The door was quickly opened and closed, and there 
stood before him face to face, quiet, intent upon him, 
vyich the light of a smile on his features, and^'ca'utionary ,,.* 
finger on his lip, Sydney Carton. 

' There was something so bright and remarkable in his 
look, that, for the first moment, the prisoner misdoubted 
him to be an apparition of his own imagining. But, he 
spoke, and it was his voice; he took the prisoner’s hand, 
and it was his real grasp. 

” Of all the people upon earth, you least expected to 
see me ? ” he said. 

” I could not believe it to be you. I can scarcely 
believe it now. You are not ” — the apprehension came 
suddenly into his mind, ” a prisoner ? ” 

, ” No. I am accidentally possessed of a power over 
one of the keepers here, and in virtue of it I stand before 
you. I come from her — your wife, dear Darnay.” 

The prisoner wrung his hand. 

" I bring you a request from her.” 
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What is it? 

'-'“A most earnest, pressing, and emphatic entreaty, 
- 1 addressed to you in the most pathetic tones of the voice 
^ so dear to you, that you well remember.” 

,, y y The prisoner turned his face partly aside. 
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■' You have no time to ask me why I bring it, or what 
it means; I have no time to tell you. You must comply 
with it— take off those boots you wear, and draw on 
these of mine.” 


There was a chair against the wall of the cell, behind 
the prisoner. Carton, pressing forward, had already, with 
the speed of lightning, got him down into it, and stood 
over him, barefoot. 

^ f ^ 

'■ ” Draw on these boots of mine. Put your hands to 
them ; put your will to them. Quick ! ” 


•.v ^ “Carton, there is no escaping from this place ; it 
never can be done. You will only die with me. It is 
madness." 


y . “ It would be madness if I asked you to escape ; but 

do I? When I ask you to pass out at that door, tell me 
it is madness and remain here. Change that cravat for 
this of mine, that coat for this of mine. While you do it, 
let me take this ribbon from your hair, and shake out 
your hair like this of mine ! ” 

With wonderful quickness, and with a strength both 
of will and action, that appeared quite supernatural, he 
forced all these changes upon him. The prisoner was like 
a young child in his hands. 

‘Carton! Dear Oarton ! It is madness. It cannot 
be accomplished, it never can be done, it has been 
attempted, and has always failed. I implore you not to 
add your death to the bitterness of mine.” 

■ ' Do I ask you, my dear Darnay, to pass the door ? 

When I ask that, refuse. There are pen and ink and 
paper on this table. Is your hand steady enough to write ? ” 
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It was when you came in." 

' "Steady it again and write what I shall dictate. 
Quick, friend, quick I 

Pressing his hand to his bewildered head, Darnay sat 
down at the table. Cirton, with his right hand in his 
breast, stood close beside him. 

" Write exactly as I speak.” 

" To whom do I address it ? " 

" To no one." Carton still had his hand in his breast. 

" Do I date it ? " 

"No." 

The prisoner looked up, at each question. Carton, 
standing over him with his hand in his breast, looked 
down. 

If you remember.'" said Carton, dictating, "'the 
words that passed between us, long ago. you will readily 
comprehend this when you see it. You do remember 
them, I know. It is not in your nature to forget them.’ " 

He was drawing his hand from his breast; the pri- 
soner chancing to look up in his hurried wonder as he 
wrote, the hand stopped, closing upon something. 

" Have you written ‘forget them? " Carton asked. 

" I have. Is that a weapon in your hand ? ” 

" No ; I am not armed." 

" What is it in your hand ? " 

“ You shall know 4ir$ctly. Write on; there are but 
a few words more." He dictated again. " ‘ I am thankful 
that the time has come, when I can prove them. That I 
do so is no subject for regret or grief.’ " As he said these 
words with his eyes fixed on the writer, his hand slowly 
and softly moved down close to the writer's face. 

The pen dropped from Darnay's fingers on the table, 
and he looked about him vacantly. 
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-■ ^ -. •* What vapour is that ? ” he asked. 

.'‘.Vapour?" 

. ... Something that crossed me ? ” 

t I am conscious of nothing ; there can be nothing 
here. Take up the pen and finish. Hurry, hurry ! " 

: .^^As if his memory were impaired, or his faculties dis- 
ordered, the prisoner made an effort to rally his attention. 
As he looked at Carton with clouded eyes and with an 
altered manner of breathing, Carton— his hand again in 
his breast— looked steadily at him. 

’ Hurry, hurry ! ” 

w The prisoner bent over the paper, once more. 

.IVIf it had been otherwise;’’’ Carton’s hand was 
again watchfully and softly stealing down; "'I never 
should have used the longer opportunity. It it had been 
otherwise;”’ the hand was at the prisoner’s face; “’I 
should but have had so much the more to answer for. If 

it had been otherwise Canon looked at the pen 

and saw it was trailing off into unintelligible signs. 

■ " Carton’s hand moved back to his breast no more. 
The prisoner sprang up with a reproachful look, but 
Carton’s hand was close and firm at his nostrils, and 
Carton’s left arm caught him round the waist. For a few 
seconds he faintly struggled with the man who had come 
to lay down his life for him ; but, within a minute or so, 
he was stretched insensible on the ground. 

^ Quickly, but with hands as true to the purpose as his 
lieart was. Carton dressed himself in the clothes the pris-^ 
oner had laid aside, combed back his hair, and tied it 
with the ribbon the prisoner had worn Then, he softly 
called, " Enter there ! Come in I ’’ and the Spy presented 
himself. 

"You see?” said Carton, looking up. as he kneeled 
on one knee beside the insensible figure, putting the 
paper in the breast : " is your^hazard very great? ” 


I 
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“ Mr. Carton,” the Spy answered, with a timid snap 
of his fingers, ” my hazard is not that, in the thick of 
business here, if you are true to the whole of your 
bargain.” 

” Don’t fear me. I will be true to the death.” 

” You must be, Mr. Carton, if the tale of fifty-two is 
to be right. Being made right by you in that dress, I shall 
have no fear.” 

“Have no fear! I shall soon be out of the way of 
harming you, and the rest will soon be far from here, 
please God ! Now, get assistance and take me to the 
coach.” 

” You?” said the Spy nervously 

” Him, man, with whom I have exchanged. You go 
out at the gate by which you brought me in ?” 

/ ” Of course.” 

/ • “I was weak and faint when you brought me in, and 
I am fainter now you take me out. The parting interview 
has overpowered me. Such a thing has happened here, 
often, and too often. Your life is in your own hands. 
Quick! Call assistance !” 

‘‘You swear not to betray me?” said the trembling 
Spy, as he paused for a last moment. 

"Man, man!” returned Carton, stamping his foot; 
” have I sworn by no solemn vow already, to go through 
with this, that you waste the precious moments now ? 
Take him yourself to the courtyard you know of, place 
him yourself in the carriage, show him yourself to 
Mr, Lorry, tell him yourself to give him no restorative 
but air, and to remember my words of last night, and his 
promise of last night, and drive away !" 

The Spy withdrew, and Carton seated himself at the 
table, resting his forehead on his hands. The Spy returned 
immediately, with two men. 
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"How, then?" said one of them, contemplating the 
fallen figure. "So afflicted to find that his friend has 
drawn a prize in the lottery of S«iinte Guillotine ? " 

" A good patriot," said the other, " could hardly have 
been more afflicted if the Aristocrat had drawn a blank." 

I They raised the unconscious figure, placed it on a 

litter they had brought to the door, and bent to carry 
it away. 

" The time is short, Evremonde," said the Spy in a 
warning voice. 

f 

<3 ’''■ * J well." answered Carton. " Be careful of 

my friend, I entreat you, and leave me." 

"Come, then, my children," said Barsad. "Lift him 
and come away ! " ’ 


The door closed, and Carton was left alone. Straining 
his powers of listening to the utmost, he listened for any 
sound that might denote suspicion or alarm. There was 
none. Keys turned, doors clashed, footsteps passed along 

distant passages: no cry was raised, or hurry made, that 
seemed unusual. Breathing more freely in a little while 

clVk struTTwo'*'" 

Sounds that he was not afraid of, for he divined their 
meaning, then began to be audible. Several doors were 

^ finally his own. A gaoler 

with a list in his hand, looked in, merely saying Follow 

aTa^d^Zce ^ '"‘V '-g"'da.k roor: 

Winter day, and what with 
M Within, and what with the shadows without 

tl'e others who were brouaht 
there to have their arms bound. Some werrstaSs 
some seated. Some were lamenting anri m 

of the llfV-two wer*\rough"t 'in ‘“fterhlm!' one man 
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stopped in passing, to embrace him, as having a knowledge 
of him. It thrilled him with a great dread of discovery ; 
but the man went on. A very few moments after that, 
a young woman, with a slight girlish form, a sweet spare 
face in which there was no vestige of colour, and large 
widely-opened patient eyes, rose from the seat where he 
had observed her sitting, and came to speak to him. 

^ “Citizen Evremonde,” she said, touching him with 
her cold hand. “I am a poor little seamstress, who was 
with you in La Force.” 

He murmured for answer : “ True. I forget what 
you were accused of? “ 

] . “ Plots. Though the just Heaven knows I am 

innocent of any. Is it likely? Who would think of 
plotting with a poor little w’eak creature like me ? ” 

The forlorn smile with which she said it, so touched 
him, that tears started from his eyes. 

“I am not afraid to die, Citizen Evr^monde. but 
I have done nothing. I am not unwilling to die, if the 
Republic which is to do so much good to us poor, will 
profit by my death ; but I do not know how that 
can be, Citizen Evremonde. Such a poor weak little 
creature ! “ 

As the last thing on earth that his heart was to warm 
and soften to, it warmed and softened to this pitiable girl. 

“ I heard you were released. Citizen Evremonde. I 
hoped it was true ? ” 

" It was. But I was again taken and condemned. ” 

“ If I may ride with you. Citizen Evremonde, will you 
let me hold your hand? I am not afraid, but I am 
little and weak, and it will give me more courage.” 

As the patient eyes were lifted to his face, he saw a 
sudden doubt in them, and then astonishment. He pressed 
the work-worn, hunger-worn young fingers, and touched 
his lips. 
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; : ' “ Are you dying for him ? *’ she whispered. 

'* And his wife and child. Hush! Yes. 

" O you will let me hold your brave hand, stranger ? 

“Hush! Yes, my poor sister : to the last." 

■ r- ..■•••* 

'■ ' ''^ The ministers „of Sainte Guillotine are robed and 
ready. Crash!— A head is held up. and the kmttmg- 
women who scarcely lifted their eyes to look at it a 
moment ago when it could think and speak, count one. 

The second tumbril empties and moves on ; the third 
comes up. Crash!— And the knitting women, never 
faltering or pausing in their work, count two. 

^ The supposed Evr^monde descends, and the seam- 
stress is lifted out next after him. He has not relinquished ■ 
her patient hand in getting out, but still holds it as he 
promised. He gently places her with her back to the 
crashing engine that constantly whirrs up and falls, and 
she looks into his face and thanks him. 

. “But for you, dear stranger, I should not be so 
comprised, for I am naturally a poor little thing, faint of 
heart ; nor should I have been able to raise my thoughts 
to Him who was put to death, that we might have hope 
and“cbmfort here to-day. I think you were sent to me 
by Heaven." 

'i ^ Or you to me," says Sydney Carton. “ Keep 
you eyes upon me, dear child, and mind no other object." 


/ “ I mind nothing while I hold your hand. I shall mind 
nothing when I let it go, if they are rapid." 


“ They will be rapid. Fear not!" 

/ The two stand in the fast-thinning throng of victims, 
out they speak as if they were alone. Eye to eye, 
voice to voice, hand to hand, heart to heart, these two 
children of the Universal Mother, else so wide apart and 
differing, have come together on the dark highway, to 
repair home together and to rest in her bosom. 
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‘ Brave and generous friend, will you let me ask you 
one last question? I am very ignorant, and it troubles 
me — just a little.” 

‘‘Tell me what it is.” 

^ I have a cousin, an only relative and an orphan, like 
myself, whom I love very dearly. She is five years 
younger than I, and she lives in a farmer’s house in the 
south country. Poverty parted us, and she knows nothing 
of my fate— for I cannot write— and if I could, how 
should I tell her 1 It is better as it is.” 

” Yes, yes : better as it is.” 

” What I ^ve been thinking as we came along, and 
what I am still thinking now, as I look into your kind 
strong face which gives me so much support, is this — If 
the Republic really does good to the poor, and they come 
to be less hungry, and in all w’ays to suffer less, she may 
live a long time ; she may even live to be old.” 

‘‘ What then, my gentle sister ? ” 

‘Do you think,” the uncomplaining eyes in which 
there is so much endurance, fill with tears, and the lips 
part a little more and tremble, ‘‘ that it will seem long to 
me, while I wait for her in the better land, where, I trust, 
both you and I will be mercifully sheltered ? ” 

y “ It cannot be, my child ; there is no time there, and 
no trouble there." 

“ You comfort me so much 1 I am so ignorant. Am 
I to kiss you now ? Is the moment come ? ” 

“Yes” 

4 

She kisses his lips; he kisses hers; they solemnly bless 
each other. The spare hand does not tremble as he 
releases it; nothing worse than a sweet, bright co.nstancy 
IS in the patient face. She goes next before him — is gone; 
the knitting women count twenty-two. 
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^ "lam the R esurrec tion and the Life, saith the Lord : 
he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live : and whosoever liveth and believeth in me, shall 
never die.”^ 




, The murmuring of many voices, tiie upturning of 
many faces, the pressing on of many footsteps in the 
outskirts of the crowd, so that it swells forward in a mass, 
like one great heave of water, all flashes away. Twenty- 
three. 


^ f They said of him, about the city that night, that it 
was the peacefullcst man’s face ever beheld there. Many 
added that he looked sublime and prophetic. 



Charles Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities 


THE EATANSWILL ELECTION . 

VN-V^ 

The noise and bustle which ushered in the morning 
were sufficient to dispel from the mind of the most 
romantic visionary in existence any associations but 
those which were immediately connected with the 
rapidly-approaching election. The beating of drums, 
the blowing of horns and trumpets, the shouting of men, 
and tramping of horses, echoed and re-echoed through 
the streets from the earliest dawn of day ; and an 
.j> occasional fight between the light skinnishers of either 
' party at once enlivened the preparations and agreeably 
' ^ diversified their character. 

"Well, Sara." said Mr. Pickwick, as his valet 
appeared at his bedroom door, just as he was concluding 
his toilet ; " all alive to-day, 1 suppose ? ’* 

"Reg’lar game, sir." replied Mr. Weller; "our 

people’s collecting down at the Town Arms, and they’re 

a hollering themselves hoarse already." 

" Ah," said Mr. Pickwick. " do they seem devoted to 
their party, Sam ? " 

" Never see such devotion in my life, sir." 


" Energetic, eh ? ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

"Uncommon," replied Sam; “I never see men eat 
and drink so much afore. I wonder they a’nt afeer d o 

bystin,” - - c. 
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“That’s the mistaken kindness of the gentry here, 
said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Wexry likely." replied Sara, briefly. 

"Fine, fresh, hearty fellows they seem." said 
Mr. Pickwick, glancing from the window. 

“Werry fresh" replied Sam; "me. 
waiters at the Peacock, has been a Pumpm, over 
independent wours as supped there last night. 

“Pumping over independent voters! exclaimed 
Mr. Pickwick. 

"Yes" said his attendant, “every man slept vere 
he fell down; we dragged ’em out, one by one, this 
raornin’, and put 'em under the pump, and they re in 
TegTar fine order, now. Shillin’ a head the committee 

paid for that 'ere job." 

“Can such things be!" exclaimed the astonished 
Mr. Pickwick. 

" Lord bless your heart, sir." said Sara, why, 
where was you half-baptized ?— that s nothin , that a nt. 


“ Nothing ? " said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Nothin’ at all. sir." replied his attendant. "The 
night afore the last day o’ the last electic^ here, the 
opposite party bribed the barmaid at the Town Arms 
to hocus the brandy and water of fourteen unpolled 
electors as was a stoppin* in the house.” 

“What do you mean by ‘hocussin’ brandy and 
water ? " inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

" Puttin’ laud'num in it," replied Sam. “Blessed if she 
didn’t send ’em all to sleep till twelve hours after the 
election was over* They took one man up to the booth» 
in a truck, fast asleep, by way of experiment, but it 
was no go— they wouldn’t poll him ; so they brought him 
back, and put him to bed again." 
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as hap^Ld ’toV/Twn fa\he“^ 
in this werry place, sir," replied Sam, 

" What was that ? " inquired Mr, Pickwick, 

here once,” said 

Sam, lection time came on, and he was engaged by 

..woters from London. *Night 
he was a going to drive up, committee on t’other 
side sends for him quietly, and away he goes vith the 

?en’lWn"' room-lots of 

‘ ela'd gan l m’n in the chair, 

glad to see you, sir; how are you ?’-’ Werry well, 

thankee, sir, says my father; ’I hope you’re pretty 

?JnT -’ r®'*' thank’ee, sir,’ says the 

So down Mr. Weller— pray sit down, sir.’ 

lontf i'“ the gen’l’m’n 

looks werry hard at each other. ’ You don’t remember 

Ttu gen 1 m n— Can’t say I do,’ says my 

father.- Oh, I know you, says thegen’l’m’n; ’know’d 
you ven you was a boy, says he.-’ Well, I don’t remem- 
ber you, says my father.—* Tha vprv nA/^ * ctavc f-kd 


It JS a werry bad un, says my father— I thought so/ 
says the gen I’m’n. So then they pours him out a 
glass of winCi and gammons him about his driving, and 
gets him into a reg Jar good humour, and at last shoves 
a twenty-pound note in his hand. ‘ It’s a werry bad road 
between this and London,* says the gen’l’m’n.— * Here 


bit that ere, says my father.— ‘ Well, Mr. Weller,’ says 
the genlmn, you’re a werry good whip, and can do 
what you like with your horses, we know. We^re 
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all werry fond o’you, Mr. Weller, so in case you should 
have an accident when you’re a bringing these here 
woters down, and should tip ’em over into the canal 
vithout hurtin’ of ’em, this is for yourself,’ says 
he.—* Gen’l’m’n, you’re werry kind,’ says my father, 
and ril drink your health in another glass of wine.’ 
says he ; which he did, and then burtons up the money, 
and bows himself out. You wouldn’t believe, sir,” 
continued Sam, with a look of inexpressible impudence at 
his master, “ that on the werry day as he came down 
with them woters, his coach was upset on that ’ere 
werry spot, and ev’ry man on ’em was turned into tfie 

i i y 

. 

“And got out again?’’ inquired Mr. Pickwick. 
Ijastily. 

" Why,’’ replied Sam, very slowly, " I rather think 
one old gen’l’m’n was missin’ ; I know his hat was found, 
but I a’n’t quite certain whether his head was in it or not. 
But what I look at, is the hextraordinary, and wonderful 
coincidence, that arter wHat that gen’l’m’n said, my 
father’s coach should be upset in that werry place, and 
on that w’erry day ! ’’ 


• j doubt, a very extraordinary circumstance 

indeed, said Mr. Pickwick. “But brush my hat, Sam, 
for I hear Mr. Winkle calling me to breakfast.’’^ 


With these words Mr. Pickwick descended to the 
parlour, where he found breakfast laid, and the family 
already assembled. The meal was hastily despatched: 
each of the gentlemen's hats was decorated with an 
enormous blue favour made up by the fair hands of Mrs, 
ott herself; and as Mr. Winkle had undertaken to 
escort that lady to a housetop, in the immediate vicinity 
of the hustings, Mr Pickwick and Mr. Pott repaired 

thll the back window of 

which, one of Mr. Slumkey s committee was addressing 

SIX small boys, and one girl, whom he dignified, at everj 

second sentence, with the imposing title of "men of Eatans- 
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will,” whereat the six small boys aforesaid cheered 
prodigiously. -J 

The stable-yard exhibited unequivocal symptoms of 
the glory and strength of the Eatanswill Blues. There 
was a regular array of blue flags, some with one handle, 
and some with two, exhibiting appropriate devices, in 
golden characters four feet high, and stout in proportion. 
There was a grand band of trumpets, bassoons, and 
drums, marshalled four abreast, and earning their money, 
if ever men did, especially the drum beaters, who 
were very muscular. There were bodies of constables 
with blue staves, twenty committee-men with blue 
scarfs, and a mob of voters with blue cockades- 
There were electors on horseback, and electors a-foot. 
There was an open carriage and four, for the Honourable 
Samuel Slumkey; and there were four carriages and pair, 
for his friends and supporters ; and the flags were rustling, 
and the band was playing, and the constables 
swearing, and the twenty committee-men were squabb- 
ling, and the mob were shouting, and the horses were 
backing, and the post-boys perspiring: and everybody, 
and everything, then and there assembled, was for the 
special use, behoof, honour, and renown, of the Honour- 
able Samuel Slumkey, of Slumkey Hall, one of the 
candidates for the representation of the Borough of 
Eatanswill, in the Commons House of Parliament ot the 


United Kingdom. 

Loud and long were the cheers, and mighty was the 
rustling of one of the Mue flags, with Lj^berty of the Press 
inscribed thereon, when the sandy head of Mr Pott was 
discerned in one of the windows, by the mob ^tieeth, 
and tremendous was the enthusiasm when the Honour- 
able Samuel Slumkey himself, m top-boots, and a blue 
necker-chief, advanced and seized the hand ot the said Fott, 

and melodramatically testified by gestures to the crowd, 

his ineffaceable obligations to the Eatanswill Gazette. 

“ Is everything ready ? ” said the Honourable Samuel 
Slumkey to Mr. Perker 
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“Everything, my dear sir,” was the little man's repjy^ 

“ Nothing has been omitted, I hope . sai 
Honourable Samuel Slurakey. 

"Nothing has been left undone 
whatever. There are twenty washed men at 
door for you to shake hands with ; and six children i 
arms tha/youTe to pat on the head, and inquire the ag>. 

0 “ be particular about the children, my dear s.r,-.t has 
always a great effect, that sort of thing. 

" I'll take care," said the Honourable Samuel 

Slumkey. , , 

"And, perhaps, my dear sir,-" said the cautious httlc 
man. "perhaps if you could-Idon t mean to say »t s mdis- 
pensable— butif you could manage to kiss one of em, 

would produce a very great impression on the crowd. 

"Wouldn’t it have as good an effect if the proposer 
or seconder did that?*’ said the Honourable Samuel 

Slumkey. 

"Why, I am afraid it wouldn’t," replied the agent ; 
"if it were done by yourself, my dear sir, I think it 
would make you very popular. ’ 

*’ Very well," said the Honourable Samuel SJumkey, 
with a resigned air, " then it must be done. That s all. 

"Arrange the procession," cried the twenty com- 
mittee-men. 


Amidst the cheers of the assembled throng, the band, 
and the constables, and the committee-men, and the 
voters, and the horsemen, and the carriages, took their 
places — each of the two-horse vehicles being closely 
packed with as many gentlemen as could manage to stand 
upright in it ; and that assigned to Mr. Perker, containing 
Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Tupman, Mr. Snodgrass, and about 
half a dozen of the committee beside. 


There was a moment of awful suspense as the pro- 
cession waited for the Honourable Samuel Slumkey to 
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■step into his carriage. Suddenly the crowd set up a 
great cheering. 

“He has come out,” said little Mr. Perker, greatly 
excited ; the more so as their position did not enable 
them to see what was going forward. 

Another cheer, much louder. 

“ He has shaken hands with the men,” cried the 
little agent. 

Another cheer, far more vehement. 

“He has patted the babies on the head,” said Mr. 
Perker trembling with anxiety. 

A roar of applause that rent the air. 

He has kissed one of ’em! " exclaimed the delighted 
little man. 

A second roar. 

He has kissed another,” gasped the excited manager. 

A third roar. 

‘ He‘s kissing ’em all ! ” screamed the enthusiastic 
little gentleman. And hailed by the deafening shouts of 
the multitude, the procession moved on. 

How or by what means it became mixed up with the 
other procession, and how it was ever extricated from the 
confusion consequent thereupon, is more than we can 
undertake to describe, inasmuch as Mr. Pickwick’s hat 
was knocked over his eyes, nose, and mouth, by one poke 
of a Buff flag-staff, very early in the proceedings. He 
describes himself as being surrounded on every side, 
when he could catch a glimpse of the scene, by angry and 
ferocious countenances, by a vast cloud of dust, and by a 
dense crowd of combatants. He represents himself as 
being forced from the carriage by some unseen power, 
and being personally engaged in a pugilistic encounter; 
but with whom, or how, or why. he is wholly unable to 
state. • He then felt himself forced up some wooden steps 
by the persons from behind : and on removing his hat, 
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found himself surrounded by his friends, in the very front 
of the left hand side of the hustings. The right was 
reserved for the Buff party, and the centre for the 
Mayor and his officers; one of whom — the fat crier 
of Eatanswill — was ringing an enormous bell, by way 
of commanding silence, while Mr. Horatio Fizkin, and 
the Honourable Samuel Slumkey, with their hands upon 
their hearts, were bowing with the utmost affability 
to the troubled sea of heads that inundated the open 
space in front; and from whence arose a storm of groans, 
and shouts, and yells, and bootings, that would have done 
honour to an earthquake. 

"There’s Winkle," said Mr. Tupman, pulling his 
friend by the sleeve. 

" Where ? " said Mr. Pickwick, putting on his spec- 
tacles, which he had fortunately kept in his pocket 
hitherto. 

"piere," said Mr Tupman, "on the top of that 
house " And there, sure enough, in the leaden gutter of 
a tiled roof, were Mr. Winkle and Mrs. Pott, comfort- 
ably seated in a couple of chairs, waving their hand- 
kerchiefs in token of recognition— a compliment which 
Mr. Pickwick returned by kissing his hand to the lady. 

The proceedings had not yet commenced ; and as an 
inactive crowd is generally disposed to be jocose, this ■. 

very innocent action was sufficient to awaken their 
lacetiousness. 


"P*’’ you wicked old rascal," cried one voice. 

looking arter the girls, are you? " 

" Oh, you wenerable sinner.” cried another. 

to look at a married 

ooman ! said a third. 


winkin’ at her, with his wicked old 
eye, shouted a fourth. 

fhpn bollowed a fifth ;-and 
then there was a roar of laughter. 
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As these taunts were accompanied with invidious 
comparisons between Mr. Pickwick and an aged ram, and 
several witticisms of the like nature ; and as they more- 
over rather tended to convey reflections upon the honour 
of an innocent lady, Mr. Pickwick’s indignation was 
excessive; but as silence was proclaimed at the moment, 
he contented himself by scorching the mob with a look of 
pity for their misguided minds, at which they laughed 
more boisterously than ever. 

“ Silence ! ” roared the Mayor’s attendants. 

“ Whiffin, proclaim silence,” said the Mayor, with 
an air of pomp befitting his lofty station. In obedience 
to this command the crier performed another concerto on 
the bell, whereupon a gentleman in the crowd called out 
” muffins” ; which occasioned another laugh. 

” Gentlemen,” said the Mayor, at as loud pitch as 
he could possibly force his voice to, “Gentlemen. Brother 
electors of the Borough of Eatanswill. We are met here 
to-day for the purpose of choosing a representative in the 
room of our late 

Here the Mayor was interrupted by a voice in the 
crowd. 

“ Success to the Mayor 1 ” cried the voice, “ and may 
he never desert the nail and sarspan business, as he got 
his money by.” 

This allusion to the professional pursuits of the 
orator was received with a storm of delight, which, with a 
bell accompaniment, rendered the remainder of his speech 
inaudible, with the exception of the concluding sentence, 
in which he thanked the meeting for the patient atten- 
tion with which they had heard him throughout,— an 
expression of gratitude which elicited another burst ofi 
mirth, of about a quarter of an hour’s duration. 

Next, a tall thin gentleman, in a very stiff white 
neckerchief, after being repeatedly desired by the crowd 
to “ send a boy home, to ask whether he hadn’t left his 
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woice under the pillow," begged to nominate a fit and 
proper person to represent them in Parliament. And 
when he said it was Horatio Fizkin, Esquire, of Fizkin 
Lodge, near Eatanswill, the Fizkinites applauded, and the 
Slumkcyices groaned, so long, and so loudly, that both he 
and the seconder might have sung comic songs in lieu of 
speaking, without anybody’s being a bit the wiser. 

The friends of Horatio Fizkin, Esquire , having had their 
innings, a little choleric, pink-faced man stood forward 
to propose another fit and proper person to represent the 
electors of Eatanswill in Parliament; and very swimmingly 
the pink-faced gentleman would have got on, if he had 
not been rather too choleric to entertain a sufficient 
perception of the fun of the crowd. But after a very few 
sentences of figurative eloquence, the pink-faced gentle- 
man got from denouncing those who interrupted him in 
the mob, to exchanging defiances with the gentlemen on 
the hustings ; whereupon arose an uproar which reduced 
him to the necessity of expressing his feelings by sexious 
pantomime, which he did, and then left the stage to his 
seconder, who delivered a written speech of half an hour’s 
length, and wouldn't be stopped, because he had sent it 
all to the Eatanswill Gazette, diud the Eatanswill Gazette 
had already printed it, every word. 


Then Horatio Fizkin, Esquire, of Fizkin Lodge, near 
Eatanswill, presented himself for the purpose of address- 
ing the electors ; which he no sooner did. than the band 
employed by the Honourable Samuel Slumkey commen- 
ced performing with a power to which their strength in 
the niorning was a trifle; in return for which, the Buff 
crowd belaboured the heads and shoulders of the Blue 
crowd; on which the Blue crowd endeavoured to dis-/. 
possess themselves of their very unplearant neighbours 

^"4 r'ik scene of struggling, and pushing 

justice than the Mayor could, although he issued imper- 
ative orders to twelve constables to seize the ringleXs 
who might amount in number to two hundred and fifty, or 
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Fsmfirp J p t'" encounters, Horatio Fizkin, 

^,Hnn. ’ ^ friends, waxed fierce and 

Lnd^rL^d i t Hor^itio Fizkin, Esquire, of Fizk:n 
Lodge, begged to ask his opponent the Honourable Samuel 
Slumkey. of Slumkey Hall, whether that band played 
by his consent ; which question the Honourable Samuel 
Slumkey declining to answer, Horatio Fizkin. Esquire, of 
^:kin Lodge, shook his fist in the countenance of the 
Honourable Samuel Slumkey, of Slumkey Hall; upon 
which the Honourable Samuel Slumkey, his blood being 
^u ' Horatio Fizkin, Esquire, to mortal combat. At 

violation of all known rules and precedents of order 
the Mayor commanded another fantasia on the bell, and 
declared that he would bring before himself, both Horatio 
rizkin, Esquire, of Fizkin Lodge, and the Honourable 
Samuel Slumkey. of Slumkey Hall, and bind them over to 
keep the peace. Upon this terrific denunciation, the 
supporters of the two candidates interfered, and after the 
friends oi each party had quarrelled in pairs, for three- 
quarters of an hour, Horatio Fizkin, Esquire, touched his 
hat to the Honourable Samuel Slumkey; the Honourable 
Samuel Slumkey touched his to Horatio Fizkin, Esquire : 
the band was stopped : the crowd were partially quieted ; 
and Horatio Fizkin. Esquire, was permitted to proceed. 


The speeches of the two candidates, though differing 
in every other respect, afforded a beautiful tribute to the 
merit and high worth of the electors of Eatanswill. Both 
expressed their opinion that a more independent, a more 
enlightened, a more public-spirited, a more noble-minded, 
a more disinterested set of men than those who had 
promised to vote for him, never existed on earth : each 
darkly hinted his suspicions that the electors in the 
opposite interest had certain swinish and besotted infirm- 
ities which rendered them unfit for the exercise of 
the important duties they were called upon to discharge. 
Fizkin expressed his readiness to do anything he was 
wanted; Slumkey, his determination to do nothing that 
was asked of him. Both said that the trade, the manu- 
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factures, the commerce, the prosperity of Eatanswill, 
would ever be dearer to their hearts than any earthly 
object; and each had it in his power to state, with the 
utmost confidence, that he was the man who would even- 
tually be returned. 

There was a show of hands ; the Mayor decided in 
favour of the Honourable Samuel Slumkey, of Slumkey 
Hall. Horatio Fizkin, Esquire, of Fizkin Lodge, demanded 
a poll, and a poll was fixed accordingly Then a vote of 
thanks was moved to the Mayor for his able conduct 
m the chair; and the Mayor devoutly wishing that he had 
had a chair to display his able conduct in (for he had been 
^anding during the whole proceedings), returned thanks. 
The procession reformed, the carriages rolled slowly 
through the crowd, and its members screeched and shouted 
after them as their feelings or caprice dictated. 


During the whole time of the polling, the town wasin 
a perpetual fever of excitement. Everything was conducted 
on the most liberal and delightful scale. Exciseable 
articles were remarkably cheap at all the public-houses; 

^ streets for the accommod- 
ation of voters who were seized with any temporary dizz- 
iness m the head—an epidemic which prevailed among the 
electors, during the contest, to a most alarming extent 
and under the influence of which ihey might frequently be 

ility Tamril‘h insen^ib- 

vS ifst Tav ^ ® remained unpolled on the 

very last day. They were calculating and reflecting 

f K:‘g^^xrh -rhld^^^/q— 

P011,"m?. Cker sohci °d"'the“honou^:f a ^ 

view twth these intelhgtrthesrnobt \h""rpatri;tfc 

satisfacto^'jhey’'went in a bod^oAe poT a^'dlhen 

Slu^Lfy HTll,‘*was‘’r\tu™erji:ol' 

Charles Dickens, The Pickwick Papers 




THE CORONATION OF ANNE BOLEYN 

On the morning of the 31st of May,‘ the families of 
the London citizens were stirring early in all houses. 
From Temple Bar to the Tower, the streets were fresh 
strewed with gravel, the footpaths were railed off along 
the whole distance, and occupied on one side by the guilds, 
their workmen and apprentices, on the other by the city 
constables and officials in their gaudy uniforms, “ with 
their staves^ in hand for to cause the people to keep good 
room and order.” Cornhill and Gracechurch-street had 
dressed their fronts in scarlet and crimson, in arras and 
tapestry, and the rich carpet-work from Persia and the 
East. Cheapside, to outshine her rivals, was draped even 
more splendidly in cloth of gold, and tissue, and velvet. 
The sheriffs were pacing up and down on their great 
Flemish horses, hung with liveries, and all the wipdows 
were thronged with ladies crowding to see the procession 
pass. At length the Tower guns opened, the grim gates 
rolled back, and under the archway in the bright May sun- 
shine, the long column began slowly to defile. Two states 
only permitted their representatives to grace the scene 
with their presence— Venice and France. It was, perhaps, 
to make the most of this isolated countenance, that the 
French ambassador’s train formed the van of the cavalcade. 
Twelve French knights came riding foremost in surcoats 
of blue velvet with sleeves of yellow silk, their horses 
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trapped in blue, with white crosses powdered on their 
hangings. After them followed a troop of English gentle- 
men. two and two, and then the Knights of the Bath, “ in 
gowns of violet, with hoods purfled with miniver like 
doctors. Next, perhaps at a little interval the abbots 
passed on, mitred in their robes ; the barons followed in 
crimson velvet, the bishops then, and then the earls 
and marquises, the dresses of each order increasing in 
elaborate gorgeousness. All these rode on in pairs. Then 
came alone Audley,' lord-chancellor, and behind him the 
Venetian ambassador and the Archbishop of York; the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Du Bellay/ Bishop of 
Bayonne and of Paris, not now with bugle and hunting- 
frock, but solemn with stole and crozier. Next, the lord 
mayor, with the city mace in hand, and Garter® in his coat 
of arms; and then Lord William Howard —Belted Will 
Howard, of the Scottish Border, Marshal of England. The 
officers of the queen's household succeeded the Marshal 
in scarlet and gold, and the van of the procession was 
^ closed by the Duke of Suffolk, as high constable, with his 
silver wand. It is no easy matter to picture to ourselves 
the b!a2ing trail of splendour which in such a pageant must 
have drawn along the London streets,— those streets which 
now we know so black and smoke-grimed, themselves then 
radiant with masses of colour, gold, and crimson, and 
violet. Yet there it was. and there the sun could shine 
upon It, and tens of thousands of eyes were gazing on the 
scene out of the crowded lattices. 


Glorious as the spectacle was. perhaps, however, it 
passed unheeded. Those eyes were watching all for 
another object, which now drew near. In an open space 
behind the constable there was seen approaching " a white 
chariot, drawn by two palfreys in white damask which 
^ept the ground, a golden canopy borne above it making 
music with silver bells : and in the chariot sat the observed 
of all observers, the beautiful occasion of all this glittering 
homage ; fortune s plaything of the hour, the Queen of 
England queen at last— bofne along upon the waves of 
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this sea of glory, breaching the perfumed incense of great- 
ness which she had risked her fair name, her delicacy, her 
honour, her self-respect, to win ; and she had won it. 

There she sate, dressed in white tissue robes, her fair 
hair flowing loose over her shoulders, and her temples 
circled with a light coronet of gold and diamonds— most 
beautiful— loveliest— most favoured perhaps, as she seemed 
at that hour, of all England’s daughters. Alas! “within 
the hollow round ’’ of that coronet — 

“ Kept death his court, and there the antick sate. 
Scoffing her state and grinning at her pomp, 

Allowing her a little breath, a little scene 
To monarchize, be feared, and kill with looks. 
Infusing her whth self and vain conceit. 

As if the flesh which walled about her life 
Were brass impregnable ; and humoured thus. 

Bored through her castle walls ; and farewell, Queen.”" 

Fatal gift of greatness! so dangerous ever! so more than 
dangerous in those tremendous times when the fountains 
are broken loose of the great deeps of thought ; and nations 
are in the throes of revolution ; — when ancient order and 
law and tradition are splitting in the social earthquake ; 
and as the opposing forces wrestle to and fro, those 
unhappy ones who stand out above the crowd become the 
symbols of the struggle, and fall the victims of its alter- 
nating fortunes. And what if into an unsteady heart and 
brain, intoxicated with splendour, the outward chaos 
should find its way, converting the poor silly soul into an 
image of the same confusion, — if conscience should be 
deposed from her high place, and the Pandora box® be 
broken loose of passions and sensualities and follies ; and 
at length there be nothing left of all which man or woman 
ought to value, save hope of God’s forgiveness.^ 

Three short years have yet to pass, and again, on a 
summer morning. Queen Anne Boleyn will leave the Tower 
of London— not radiant then with beauty on a gay errand 
of coronation, but a poor wandering ghost, on a sad tragic 
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errand, from which she will never more return, passing 
away out of an earth where she may stay no longer, into a 
Presence where, nevertheless, we know that all is well— 
for all of us — and therefore for her. 

But let us not cloud her shortlived sunshine with the 
shadow of the future. She went on in her loveliness, the 
peeresses following in their carriages, with the royal guard 
in their rear. In Fenchurch-street she was met by the 
children of the city schools ; and at the corner of Grace- 
church-street a masterpiece had been prepared of the 
pseudo-classic art, then so fashionable, bv the merchants 
of the Styll-yard.”* A Mount Parnassus" had been con- 
structed, and a Helicon fountain upon it playing into a 
basin with four jets of Rhenish wine. On the top of the 
mountain sat Apollo with Calliope at his feet, and on 
either side the remaining Muses, holding lutes or harps, 
and singing each of them some “ posy " or epigram in 
praise of the queen, which was presented, after it had been ^ 
sung, written in letters of gold. 

From Gracechurch-street the procession passed to 
Leadenhall, where there was a spectacle in better taste, 
of the old English catholic kind, quaint perhaps and 
forced, but truly and even beautifully emblematic. There 
was again a “little mountain,” which was hung with red 
and white roses; a gold ring was placed on the summit, 
on which, as the queen appeared, a white falcon was made 
to ” descend as out of the sky” — “ and then incontinent 
came down an angel with great melody, and set a close 
crown of gold upon the falcon's head ; and in the same 
pageant sat Saint Anne‘S with all her issue beneath her ; 
and Mary Cleophas with her four children, of the 
which children one made a goodly oration to the 
queen, of the fruitfulness of Saint Anne, trusting that like 
fruit should come of her.” 

With such “ pretty conceits,” at that time the honest 
tokens or an English welcome, the new queen was receiv- 
ed by the citizens of London. These scenes must be 
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multiplied by the number of the streets, where some 
fresh fancy met her at every turn. To preserve the 
festivities from flagging, every fountain and conduit' 
within the walls ran all day with wine ; the bells of every 
steeple were ringing ; children lay in wait with songs, and 
ladies with posies, in which all the resources of fantastic 
extravagance were exhausted ; and thus in an unbroken 
triumph— and to outward appearance received wdth the 
warmest affection — she passed under Temple Bar, down 
the Strand by Charing Cross to Westminster Hall. The 
king was not with her throughout the day ; nor did he 
intend to be with her in any part of the ceremony. She 
was to reign without a rival, the undisputed sovereign of 
the hour. 

Saturday being passed in showing herself _to the 
people, she retired for the night to “ the king’s manor 
house at Westminster,” where she slept. On the follow- 
ing morning, between eight and nine o’clock, she return- 
ed to the hall, where the lord mayor, the city council, and 
the peers were again assembled, and took her place on 
the high dais at the top of the stairs under the cloth of 
state ; while the bishops, the abbots, and the monks of 
the abbey formed in the area. A railed way had been 
laid with carpets across Palace Yard and the Sanctuary to 
the abbey gates, and when all was ready, preceded by the 
peers in their robes of parliament, the Knights of the 
Garter in the dress of the order, she swept out under her 
canopy, the bishops and the monks solemnly singing. 
The train was borne by the old Duchess of Norfolk her 
aunt, the Bishops of London and Winchester on either 
side “bearing up the lappets of her robe.’ The Earl 
of Oxford carried the crown on its cushion immediately 
before her. She was dressed in purple velvet furred with 
ermine, her hair escaping loose, as she usually wore it, 
under a wreath of diamonds. 

On entering the abbey, she was led to the coronation 
chair, where she sat while the train fell into their places, 
and the preliminaries of the ceremonial were despatched. 
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Then she was conducted up to the high altar, and 

annointed Queen of England, and she received from the 
hands of Cranmer.^ fresh come in haste from Dunstable, 
with the last words of his sentence upon Catherine 
scarcely silent upon his lips, the golden sceptre and 
Saint Edward’s crown.’^ 

Did any twinge of remorse, any pang of painful re- 
collection, pierce at that moment the incense of glory 
which she was inhaling ? Did any vision flit across her 
of a sad mourning figure which once had stood where she 
was standing now desolate, neglected, sinking into the 
darkening twilight of a life cut short by sorrow ? 
Who can tell ? At such a time, that figure would have 
weighed heavily upon a noble mind, and a wise mind 
• would have been taught by the thought of it, that 
although life be fleeting as a dream, it is long enough to 
experience strange vicissitudes of fortune. But Anne 
Boleyn was not noble and was not wise,— too probably 
she felt nothing but the delicious, all absorbing, all-in- 
toxicating present, and if that plain, suffering face pre- 
sented itself to her memory at all, we may fear that it was 
rather as a foil to her own surpassing loveliness. Two 
years later, she was able to e xul t over Catherine’s death 
she is not likely to have thought of her with gentler feel- 
ings in the first glow and flush of triumph. 

J. A. Froude, History of England 



HOW AMYAS THREW HIS SWORD 

INTO THE SEA 


It was now the sixteenth day of the chase. ^ They had 
seen, the evening before, St. David’s Head,^ and then the 
Welsh coast round Milford Heaven, looming out black 
and sharp before the blaze of the inland thunder-storm ; 
and it had lightened all round them during the fore part 
of the night, upon a light south-western breeze. 

In vain they had strained their eyes through the dark- 
ness, to catch, by the fitful glare of the flashes, the tall 
masts of the Spaniard. Of one thing at least they were 
certain, that with the wind, as it was. she could not have 
gone far to the westward ; and to attempt to pass them 
again, and go northward, was more than she dare do. She 
was probably lying-to^ ahead of them, perhaps between 
them and the land ; and when, a little after naidnight, the 
wind chopped up to the west, and blew stiffly till day- 
break, they felt sure that, unless she had attempted the 
desperate expedient of running past them, they had her 
safe in the mouth of the Bristol Channel. Slowly and 
wearily broke the dawn, on such a day as often follows 
heavy thunder ; a sunless, drizzly day. roofed with low 
dingy cloud, barred, and netted, and festooned with 
black, a sign that the storm is only taking breath awhi^ 
before it bursts again; while all the narrow horizon is 
dim and spongy with vapour drifting before a chilly 
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breeze. As the day went on, the breeze d ed 
the sea fell to a long glassy foam-flecked toll, while over 
head hroodid the inky sky, and round them the leaden 
mist shut out alike the shore and the chase. 

Amyas paced the sloppy deck fretfully and fiercely. 
He knew that the Spaniard could riot escape ; but he 
cursed every moment which lingered between him and 
that one great revenge which blackened all his soul. Ine 
men sate sulkily about the deck, and whistled tor a wind; 
the sails flapped idly against the masts ; and the ship 
rolled in the long troughs of the sea. till her yard-arms 
almost dipped right and left. 

Take care of those guns. You will have something 
loose next,” growled Amyas. 

“We will take care of the guns, if the Lord will 
take care of the wind,” said Yeo.* 

" We shall have plenty before night.” said Cary. 
” and thunder too.” 

" So much the better.” said Aymas. " It may roar 
till it splits the heavens, if it does but let me get my work 
done." 

” He’s not far off. I warrant,” said Cary. ‘ One lift 
of the cloud and we should see him.” 

"To windward of us. as likely as not,” said Amyas. 
” The devil fights for him, I believe. To have been on 
his heels sixteen days, and not sent this through him yet !” 
And he shook his sword impatiently. 


So the morning wore away, without a sign of living 
thing, not even a passing gull ; and the black melancholy 
of the heaven reflected itself in the black melancholy of 
Amyas. Was he to lose his prey after all ? The thought 
made him shudder with rage and disappointment. It was 
intolerable. Anything but that. 

" No, God ! ” he cried. ” Let me but once feel this 
in his accursed heart, and then-^strike me dead, if Thou 
wilt I ” 
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L ! ’’cried John Brimble- 

combe. What have you said ? ” 

What is that to you, Sir ? There, they are piping 
to dinner. Go down. I shall not come.” 


And Jack went down, and talked in a half-terrified 
whisper, of Amyas’s ominous words. 

All thought that they portended some bad luck, 
except old Yeo. 


Well, Sir John, ” said he, "and why not? What 
L Lord do for a man, than take him home when 

he has done His work ? Our captain is wilful and spiteful, 
and must needs kill his man himself ; while for me, I don’t 
care how the Don^ goes, provided he does go. I owe him 
no grudge, nor any man. May the Lord give him 
repentance, and forgive him all his sins : but if I could but 
see him once safe ashore, as he may be ere nightfall, on 
the Mortestone^’ or the back of Lundy,' I would say, 
Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace,’ 
even if it were the lightning which was sent to fetch me.” 

" But, master Yeo, a sudden death ! ” 


“And why not a sudden death, Sir John? Even 
fools long for a short life and a merry one, and shall not 
the Lord’s people pray for a short death and a merry 
one? Let it come as it will to old Yeo. Hark 1 there's 
the captain’s voice I ” 

“Here she is!” thundered Amyas from the deck; 
and in an instant all were scrambling up the hatchway 
as fast as the frantic rolling of the ship would let them. 


Yes. There she was. The cloud had lifted suddenly, 
and to the south a ragged bore of blue sky let a long 
stream of sunshine down on her tall masts and stately 
hull, as she lay rolling some four or five miles to the 
eastward : but as for land, none was to be seen. 

“There she is; and here we are,” said Cary ; “but 
where is here? and where is there? How is the tide, 
master ? ” 
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" Running up Channel by this time. Sir." 

"What matters the tide?" said 
the ship with terrible and cold blue eyes. Can t we 

get at her?" 


" Not unless someone jumps out and shoves behind 

Carv. " I shall down again and finish that mackerel, 
if this roll has not chucked it to the cockroaches under 

the table " 

"Don’t jest. Will! I can’t stand it," said A^yas, 
in a voice which quivered so much that Cary looked at 
him. His whole frame was trembling like an aspen 
Cary took his arm. and drew him aside. 

"Dear old lad.” said he. as they leaned over the 
bulwarks, " what is this ? You are not yourself, and have 
not been these four days." 

"No. I am not Amyas Leigh. I am my brother's 
avenger. Do not reason with me. Will : when it is over. 

I shall be merry old Amyas again," and he passed his 
hand over his brow. 

" Do you believe." said be. after a moment. " that 
men can be possessed by devils ? " 

“The Bible says so." 

"If my cause were not a just one. I should fancy I 
had a devil in me. My throat and heart are as hot 
as the pit. Would to God it were done, for done it must 
be! Now go." 

Cary went away with a shudder. As he passed down 
the hatchway he looked back. Amyas had got the hone 
out of his pocket, and was whetting away again at his 
sword-edge, as if there was some" dreadful doom on him, 
to whet, and whet for ever. . v 


The weary day wore on. The strip of blue sky was 
curtained over agaih, and all was dismal as before, though 
it grew sultrier every moment ; and now and then a distant 
mutter shook the air to westward. Nothing could be 
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done to lessen the distance between the ships, for the 
yengeance had had all her boats carried away but one, and 
that was much too small to tow her; and while the men 
went down again to finish dinner, Amyas worked on at 
his sword, looking up every now and then suddenly at the 
Spaniard, as if to satisfy himself that it was not a vision 
which had vanished. 

About two Yeo came up to him. 

He is ours safely now, Sir. The tide has been 
running to the eastward for this two hours.” 

Safe as a fox in a trap. Satan himself cannot take 
him from us ! ” 

But God may,” said Brirablecombe, simply. 

“Who spoke to you. Sir? If I thought that He— 
there comes the thunder at last ! ” 

And as he spoke, an angry growl from the westward 
heavens seemed to answer his wild words, and rolled and 
loudened nearer and nearer, till right over their heads 
it crashed against some cloud-cliff far above, and all was 
still. 

Each man looked in the other's face: but Amyas was 
unmoved. 

“ The storm is coming,” said he, “ and the wind in it. 
It will be Eastward-ho now, for once, ray merry 
men all! " 

“ Eastward-ho never brought us luck,” said Jack in 
an undertone to Cary. But by this time all eyes were 
turned to the north-west, where a black line along the 
horizon began to define the boundary of sea and air, till 
now all dim in mist. 

“ There comes the breeze.” 

“ And there the storm, too.” 

And with that strangely accelerating pace which 
some storms seem to possess, the thunder, which had 
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been growling slow and seldom far away now rang peal 
on peal along the cloudy floor above their heads. 

“ Here comes the breeze. Round with the yards, or 
we shall be taken aback.”* 

The yards creaked round ; the sea grew crisp around 
them; the hot air swept their cheeks, tightened every 
rope, filled every sail, bent her over. A cheer burst from 
the men as the helm went up. and they staggered away 
before the wind right down upon the Spaniard, who lay 
still becalmed. 

” There is more behind, Amyas, said Cary. Shall 
we not shorten sail a little?” 

"No. Hold on every stitch." said Amyas. "Give 
me the helm, man. Boatswain, pipe away to clear for 
fight.” 

It was done, and in ten minutes the men were all at 
quarters, wliile the thunder rolled louder and louder over- 
head, and the breeze freshened fast. 

The dog has it now. There he goes ! " said Cary. 
Right before the wind. He has no liking to face us. 

He is running into the jaws of destruction, said 
Yeo. * An hour more will send him either right up the 
Channel, or smack on shore somewhere.” 

“ There ! he has put his helm down. I wonder if he 
secs land ? " 
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” He is like a March hare beat out of his country, 
^said Cary, " and don’t know whither to run next.” 

Cary was right. In ten minutes more the Spaniard 
fell off again, and went away dead down wind, while the 
Vengeance gained on him fast. After two hours more, 
the four miles had diminished to one, while the lightning 
flashed nearer and nearer as the storm came up ; and from 
the vast mouth of a black cloud-arch poured so fierce a 
breeze that Amyas yielded unwillingly to hints which 
were growing into open murmurs, and bade shorten sail. 
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On they rushed with scarcely lessened speed the 
black arch following fast, curtained by one flat grey sheet 
of pouring ram, before which the water was boiling in a 

long white line: while every moment, behind the watery 
veil, a keen blue spark leapt down into the sea,’ or darted 
zigzag through the rain. 

“ We shall have it now. and with a vengeance; this 

will try your tackle, master.” said Cary. 

The functionary answered with a shrug, and turned 
up the collar of his rough frock, as the first drops flew 
stinging round his ears. Another minute, and the squall 
burst full upon them in rain which cut like hail— hail which 
lashed the sea into froth, and wind which whirled off the 
heads of the surges, and swept the waters into one white 
seething waste. And above them, and behind them, and 
before them, the lightning leapt and ran, dazzling and 
blinding, while the deep roar of the thunder was changed 
to sharp car-piercing cracks. 

” Get the arms and ammunition under cover, and 
then below with you all.” shouted Amyas from the helm. 

” And heat the pokers in the galley*'^ fire,” said Yeo, 
‘‘to be ready if the rain puts our linstocks** out. I hope 
you’ll let me stay on deck. Sir, in case ” 

” I must have someone, and w'ho better than you? 
Can you see the chase ? ” 

No; she was wrapped in the grey whirlwind. She 
might be within half a mile of them, for aught they could 
have seen of her. 

4 

And now Amyas and his old liegeman** were alone. 
Neither spoke; each knew the other’s thoughts, and 
knew that they w'ere his own. The squall blew fiercer 
and fiercer, the rain poured heavier and heavier. Where 
was the Spaniard ? 

” If he has laid-to, we may overshoot him. Sir 1 ” 

” If he has tried to lay-to, he will not have a sail left 
in the bolt-ropes, or perhaps a mast on deck. I know the 
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stiff-neckedness^* of those Spanish tubs. Hurrah I there 
he is, right on our larboard bow 1 

There she was indeed, two musket-shots off, stag- 
gering away with canvas split and flying. 

“He has been trying to hull,*® Sir, and caught a 
buffet,”® said Yeo, rubbing his hands. “What shall we 
do now ? ” 

“ Range alongside, if it blow live imps and witches, 
and try our luck once more. Pah! how this lightning 
dazzles ! ’’ 

On they swept, gaining fast on the Spaniard. 

“ Call the men up, and to quarters the rain will be 
over in ten minutes." 

Yeo ran forward to the gangway ; and sprang back 
again with a face white and wild — 

"Land right ahead! Port your helm. Sir! For the 
love of God, port your helm ! " 

Amyas, with the strength of a bull, jammed the helm 
down, while Yeo shouted to the men below. 

She swung round. The masts bent like whips ; crack 
went the foresail like a cannon. What matter ? Within 
two hundred yards of them was the Spaniard ; in front of 
her, and above her, a huge dark bank rose through the 
dense hail, and mingled with the clouds ; and at its foot, 
plainer every moment, pillars and spouts of leaping foam. 

“ What is it, Morte ? Hartland ? ’’ 

It might be anything for thirty miles. 

Lundy, ’ said Yeo. " The south end ! I see the 
head of the Shutter in the breakers! Hard a-port yet, 
and get her close-hauled® as you can, and the Lord may 
have mercy on us still ! Look at the Spaniard ! " 

On their left hand, as they broached-to.® the wall of 
granite sloped down from tbe clouds towards an isolated 
peak of rock, some two hundred feet in height. Then a 
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hundred yards of roaring breaker upon a sunken shelf, 
across which the race of the tide poured like a cataract ; 
then, amid a column of salt smoke, the Shutter, like a 
huge black fang, rose waiting for its prey; and between 
the Shutter and the land, the great galleon loomed dimly 
through the storm. 

He, too, had seen his danger, and tried to broach-to. 
But his clumsy mass refused to obey the helm ; he 
struggled a moment, half hid in foam ; fell away again, 
and rushed upon his doom. 

“Lost! lost!!” cried Amyas madly, and throwing 
up his hands, let go the tiller. Yeo caught it just in 
time. 

“Sir! sir! What are you at? We shall clear the 
rock yet.” 

Yes ! ” shouted Amyas in his frenzy ; ” but he will 

not ! " 

Another minute. The galleon gave a sudden jar, and 
stopped. Then one long heave and bound, as if to free 
herself. And then her bows lighted clean upon the 
Shutter. 

An awful silence fell on every English soul. They 
heard not the roaring of wind and surge; they saw not the 
blinding flashes of the lightning ; but they heard one long 
gar-piercing wail to every saint in heaven rise from five 
hundred human throats ; they saw the mighty ship heel 
over from the wind, and sweep headlong down the 
cataract of the race, plunging her yards into the foam, 
and showing her whole black side even to her keel, till 
she rolled clean over, and vanished for ever and ever. 

" Shame ! ” cried Amyas, hurling his sword far into the 
sea. “ to lose my right, my right ! when it was in my very 
grasp ! Unmerciful ! ” 

A crack which rent the sky. and made the granite 
ring and quiver ; a bright world of flame, and then a 
blank of utter darkness, against which stood out, glowing 
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red-hot, every mast, and sail, and rock, and Salvation Yeo 
as he stood just in front of Amyas, the tiller in his hand. 
All red-hot, transfigured in fire ; and behind, the black, 
black night. 


A whisper, a rustling close beside him. and Brimblc- 
combe’s voice said softly— 

Give him more wine, Will; his eyes are opening." 

Hey day?" said Amyas, faintly, "not past the 
Shutter yet 1 How long she hangs in the wind ! " 

"We are long past the Shutter. Sir Amyas." said 
Bnmbiccombe. 

Are you mad ? Cannot I trust my own eyes ? " 
There was no answer for awhile. 

" We are past the Shutter, indeed,” said Cary, very 
gently, and lying in the cove at Lundy." 

that is not the Shutter, and 
that the Devil s-hmekiln, and that the cliff-that villain 
Spaniard only gone-and that Yeo is not standing here by 
me, and Cary there forward, and- why, by the by. where 

thL minute?" who were talking to me 


Amyas Leigh, dear Sir Amyas Leigh," blub- 
bered poor Jack, put out your hand, and feel where 

w^fuln^ss ! 


f trembling fell upon Amyas Leigh • half 

K?' : he felt that he was in his 

h^ammock, ^ith the deck-beams close above his head 

Jd likeTdrrari 

Wher^am ir’’'-'- ^ has happened? 

" In your cabin. Amyas.” said Cary. 


i 
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“ What ? And where is Yeo ? ” 

“Yeo is gone where he longed to go, and as he 
longed to go. The same flash which struck you down, 
struck him dead.” 

“Dead? Lightning? Any more hurt? I must go 
and see. Why, what is this?" and Amyas passed his 
hand across his eyes. “It is all dark— dark, as I live!" 
And he passed his hand over his eyes again. 

There was another dead silence. Amyas broke it. 

“ O God !” shrieked the great, proud sea-captain, "O 
God. I am blind ! blind ! blind ! ” And writhing in his great 
horror, he called to Cary to kill him and put him out of 
his misery, and then wailed for his mother to come and 
help him. as if he had been a boy once more; while 
Brimblecombe and Cary, and the sailors who crowded 
round the cabin door, wept as if they too had been boys 


once more. 

Soon his fit of frenzy passed off, and he sank back 
exhausted. 

They lifted him into their remaining boat, rowed 
him ashore, carried him painfully up the hill to the 
old castle, and made a bed for him on the floor, 
in the very room in which Don Guzman and Rose 
Saltcrne had plighted their troth to each other, five 

wild years before. 

Three miserable days were passed within that 
lonely tower, Amyas. utterly unnerved by the horror 
of his misfortune, and by the over-excitement of the 
last few weeks, was incessantly delirious ; while Cary, 
and Brimblecombe, and the men. nursed him by turns as 
sailors and wives only can nurse ; and listened with 
awe to his piteous self-reproaches and entreaties to 
heaven to remove that woe, which, as he shrieked 
again and again, was a just j^udgement on him tor 
his wilfulness and ferocity. The surgeon talked, of 
course, learnedly about melancholic humours, and his 
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liver’s being “ adust by the over-pungency of the 
animal spirits." and then fell back on the universal 
panacea of blood-letting, which he effected with fear 
and trembling during a short interval of prostration, 
encouraged by which he attempted to administer a 
large bolus of aloes, was knocked down for his 
pains, and then thought it better to leave nature to 
her own work. In the meanwhile. Cary had sent off 
one of the island skiffs to Clovelly. with letters to 
his father, and to Mrs. Leigh, entreating the latter 
to come off to the island : but the heavy westerly 
winds made that as impossible as it was to move 
Arayas on board, and the men had to do their best, 
and did it well enough. 

On the fourth day his raving ceased ; but he 
was still too weak to be moved. Toward noon, how- 
ever, he called for food, ate a little, and seemed 
revived. 

" Will." he said, after a while. " this room is as 
stifling as it is dark. I feel as if I should be a 
sound man once more, if I could but get one snuff 
of the sea-breeze." 


The surgeon shook his head at the notion of 
moving him : but Amyas was peremptory. 

" I am captain still, Tom Surgeon, and will sail 
for the Indies, if I choose. Will Cary, Jack Brimble- 
combe, will you obey a blind general ?" 

" What you will, in reason," said they both at 
once. 

j masters, and over 

the down to the south end. To the point at the 
south end I must go ; there is no other place will suit." ‘ 

And he rose firmly to his feet, and held out his 
hands for theirs. 


T have his humour," whispered 

It may be the working off of his madness.” 


Cary, 


lib 


‘ This sudden strength is a note of fresh fever, 
Mr. Lieutenant," said the surgeon, "and the rules 
of the art prescribe rather a fresh blood-letting." 

Amyas overheard the last word and broke out— 

" The pig-sticking Philistine,^ wilt thou make 
sport with blind Samson ? Come near me to let 
blood from my arm, and see if I do not let blood from thy 
coxcomb. Catch him. Will, and bring him me here !" 

The surgeon vanished as the blind giant made a 
step forward ; and they set forth, Amyas walking 
slowly, but firmly, between his two friends. 

" Whither ?" asked Cary. 

" To the south end. The crag above the Devil’s- 
limekiln. No other place will suit " 

Jack gave a murmur, and half-stopped, as a 
frightful suspicion crossed him. 

" That is a dangerous place !" 

" What of that ?" said Amyas, who caught his 
meaning in his tone. " Dost think I am going to 
leap over the cliff ? I have not heart enough for 
that. On, lads, and set me safe among the rocks." 

* So slowly, and painfully, they went on, while 
Amyas murmured to himself — 

" No, no other place will suit ; I can see all thence.” 

So on they went to the point, where the 
Cyclopean^ wall of granite cliff which forms the 
western side of Lundy, ends sheer in a precipice of 
some three hundred feet, topped by a pile of snow- 
white rock, bespangled with golden lichens. As they 
approached, a raven, who sat upon the topmost stone, 
black against the bright blue sky, flapped lazily away, 
and sank down the abysses of the cliff, as if he 
scented the corpses underneath the surge. Below them 
from the Gull-rock rose a thousand birds, and filled 
the air with sound ; the choughs cackled, the hacklets 
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wailed, the great black-backs laughed querulous defiance 
at the intruders, and a single falcon, with an angry 
bark, dashed out from beneath their feet, and hung 
poised high aloft, watching the sea-fowl which swung 
slowly round and round below. 

It was a glorious sight, upon a glorious day. To 
the northward the glens rushed down toward the 
cliff, crowned with grey crags, and carpeted with 
purple heather and green fern ; and from their feet 
stretched away to the westward the sapphire rollers 
of the vast Atlantic, crowned with a thousand crests 
of flying foam. On their left hand, some ten miles 
to the south, stood out against the sky the purple 
wall of Hartland cliff, sinking lower and lower as 
they trended away to the southward along the lone- 
ly ironbound shores of Cornwall, until they faded, 
dim and blue, into the blue horizon forty miles away. 

The sky was flecked with clouds, which rushed 
toward them fast upon the roaring south-west winds ; 
and the warm ocean breeze swept up the cliffs, and 
whistled through the heather bells, and howled in 
cranny and in crag, 

“ Till the pillars and clefts of the granite 
Rang like a God-swept lyre 

while Amyas, a proud smile upon his lips, stood 
breasting that genial stream of airy wine with swelling 
nostrils and fast-heaving chest, and seemed to drink 
life from every gust. All three were silent for a while ; 
and Jack and Cary, gazing downward with delight upon 
the glory and the .grandeur of the sight, forgot for 
a while that their companion saw it not. Yet when 
they started sadly, and looked into his face, did he 
not see it ? So wide and eager were his eyes, so 
bright and calm his face, that they fancied for an 
instant that he was once more even as they. 

A deep sigh undeceived them. " I know it is all here— 
the dear old sea, where I would live and die. And my eyes 
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feel for it ; feel for it— and cannot find it ; never, never will 
find it again for ever 1 God’s will be done 1 ” 

“Do you say that?” asked Brimblccombe, eagerly. 

Why should I not ? Why have I been raving in hell- 
fire for I know not how many days, but to find out that, 
John Brimblccombe, thou better man than I ? ” 

“ Not that last : but Amen 1 Amen 1 and the Lord has 
indeed had mercy upon thee ! ” said Jack, through his 
honest tears. 

“ Amen! ” said Amyas. “Now set me where I can 
rest among the rocks without fear of falling— for life is 
sweet still, even without eyes, friends— and leave me to 
myself awhile.” 

It was no easy matter to find a safe place ; for 
from the foot of the crag the heathery turf slopes 
down all but upright, on one side to a cliff which over- 
hangs a shoreless cove of deep dark sea, and on the 
other to an abyss even more hideous, where the solid 
rock has sunk away, and opened inland in the hillside 
a smooth-walled pit, some sixty feet square and some 
hundred and fifty in depth, aptly known then as now, 
as the Devil’s-limekiln ; the mouth of which, as old wives 
say, was once closed by the Shutter-rock itself, till the 
fiend in malice hurled it into the sea, to be a pest to 
mariners. A narrow and untrodden cavern at the 
bottom connects it with the outer sea : they could even 
then hear the mysterious thunder and gurgle of the surge 
in the subterranean adit, as it rolled huge boulders to 
and fro in darkness, and forced before it gusts of pent-up 
air. It was a spot to curdle weak blood, and to make 
weak heads reel : but all the fitter on that account for 
Amyas and his fancy. 

“ You can sit here as in an arm-chair,” said Cary, 
helping him down to one of those square natural seats so 
common in the granite tors. 
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" Good ; now turn my face to the Shutter. Be sure 
and exact. So. Do I face it full . 

“ Full," said Cary. 

“ Thpn I need no eyes wherewith to see what is 
before me^ saThe with a sad smile. " I know every 
stone and every headland, and every wave too I ^ 
far beyond aught that eye can reach Now go, and leave 

me alone with God and with the dead . 

They retired a little space and watched him. He 
never sdrred for many minutes ; then leaned his elbows 
on his knees, and his head upon his hands, and so was 
again. He remained so long thus, that the pair became 
anxious, and went towards him. He was asleep, and 
breathing quick and heavily. 

" He will take a fever," said Brimblecombe. ‘‘ if he 
sleeps much longer with his head down in the sunshine. 

" We must wake him gently, if we wake him at all." 
-And Cary moved forward to him. 

As he did so, Amyas lifted his head, and turning it to 
right and left, felt round him with his sightless eyes. 

You have been asleep, Amyas." 

Have I? I have not slept back my eyes, thea Take 
up this great useless carcase of mine, and lead me home. 1 
shall buy me a dog when I get to Burrough. I think, and 
make him tow me in a string, eh ? So ! Give me your 
hand. Now. march ! " 

His guides heard with surprise this new cheerfulness. 

" Thank God. Sir, that your heart is so light already," 
said good Jack ; "it makes me feel quite upraised myself, 

like." . , r , t X 

" I have reason to be cheerful, Sir John ; I have ^ 
heavy load behind me. I have been wilful, and proud, 
and a blasphemer, and swollen with cruelty and 
pride ; and God has brought me low for it, and cut me off 
from my evil delight No more Spaniard-hunting for me 
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now, my masters. 
His errands.” 


God will send no such fools as I upon 


You do not repent of fighting the Spaniards ? " 

‘ pf hating even the worst of them. Listen 

to me. Will and Jack. If that man wronged me I 
wronged him likewise. I have been a fiend when I 
thought myself the grandest of men. yea, a very avenging 
an^^el out of heaven. But God has shown me my sin. and 
we have made up our quarrel for ever.” 

“ Made it up ? ” 


Made it up, thank God. But I am weary. Set me 
down awhile, and I will tell you how it befell.” 

Wondering, they set him down upon the heather, 

while the bees hummed round them in the sun ; and 

Amyas felt for a hand of each, and clasped it in his own 
nand, and began — 

I 1 1^1^ there upon the rock, lads, I 

looked away and out to sea. to get one last snuff of the 
merry sea-breeze, which will never sail me again. And as 
1 looiced, I tell you truth, I could sec the water and the 
sky ; as plain as ever I saw them, till I thought my sight 
was come again. But soon I knew it was not so ; for I 
saw more tlian man could see ; right over the ocean, as I 
live, and away to the Spanish Main. And I saw Barbados, 
and Grenada, and all the isles that we ever sailed by; and 
La Guayra in Caraccas, and the Silla, and the house 
beneath it where she lived. And I saw him walking with 
her, on the barbecue,-^ and he loved lier then. I saw 
what I saw ; and he loved her ; and I say ho loves her 
still.” 


” Then I saw the cliffs beneath me, and the Gull- 
rock, and the Shutter, and the Ledge ; I saw them, 
William Cary, and the weeds beneath the merry blue sea. 
And I saw the grand old galleon, Will, she has righted 
with the sweeping of the tide. She lies in fifteen fathoms, 
at the edge of the rocks, upon the sand; and her men are 
all lying around her, asleep until the Judgment Day.” 
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Cary and Jack looked at him, and then at each other. 
His eyes were clear, and bright, and full of meaning : and 
yet they knew that he was blind. His voice was shaping 
itself into a song. Was he inspired ? Insane ? What was it ? 
And they listened with awe-struck faces, as the giant 
pointed down into the blue depths far below, and went on. 

“ And I saw him sitting in his cabin, like a valiant 
gentleman of Spain ; and his officers were sitting round 
him, with their swords upon the table, at the wine And 
the prawns and the crayfish and the reckling, they swam 
in and out above their heads : but Don Guzman he never 
heeded, but sat still, and drank his wine. Then ho took a 
locket from his bosom ; and I heard him speak, Will, and 
he said : ‘ Here is the picture of my fair and true lady ; 
drink to her. Senors all’ Then he spoke to me, Will, 
and called me, right up through the uar-weed and the sea. 

‘ We have had a fair quarrel, Senor : it is time to be 
friends once more. My wnfe and your brother have for- 
given me; so your honour takes no stain.’ And I 
answered,’ ’ We are friends. Don Guzman ; God has 
judged our quarrel, and not we.’ Then he said, ' I 
sinned, and I am punished,’ And I said, ‘And, Senor, so 
am I.’ Then lie held out his hand to me. Cary ; and I 
stooped to take it, and awoke.” 

He ceased, and they looked in his face again. It was 
exhausted ; but cleat and gentle, like the face of a new- 
born babe. Gradually his head dropped upon his breast 
again ; he was either swooning or sleeping and they had 
much ado to get him home. There he lay for eight-and- 
forty hours, m a quiet doze ; then arose suddenly, called 
for food, ate heartily, and seemed, saving his eyesight, as 
whole and sound as ever. The surgeon bade them get 
him home to Northam as soon as possible, and he was 
willing enough to go. • So the next day the l^6n^ecince 
sailed, leaving behind a dozen men to seize and keep in 
the Queen’s name any goods which should be washed up 
from the wreck. • 

Charles Kingsley, Westward Ho / 
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THE QUALITY OF MERCY 

It was long before sunrise that Inglesant set out, 
accompanied by his train, hoping to cross the mountains 
berore the heat began. His company consisted of several 
men-at-arms, witli their grooms and horse boys, and the 
Austrhin page. They ascended the mountains in the earlier 
part of ^e night, and towards dawn they reached a flat 
plain. The night had been too dark to allow them to see 
the steep and narrow defiles, full of oaks and beech ; and as 
they passed over the dreary plain in the white mist, their 
figures seemed vast and indistinct in the dim light, but 
now, as the streaks of the dawn grew brighter in the east 
behind them, they could see the fir trees clothing the 
distant slopes, and here and there one of the higher 
summits still covered with white snow. The scene was 
cold and dead and dreary as the grave. A heavy mist 
hung over the mountain plain, and an icy lake lay black 
and cold beneath the morning sky. As they reached the 
crest of the hill the mist rose, stirred by a little breeze at 
sunrise, and the gorges of the descent lay clear before 
them. The sun arose behind them, gilding the mount- 
ain tops, and tracing streaks and shades of colour on 
the rising mist sparkling with glittering dew drops; 
while dark and solemn beneath them lay the pine*clothed 
ravines and sloping valleys, with here and there a rocky 
peak ; and farther down still the woods and hills gave 
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place at last to the plain of the Tiber, at present dark 
and indistinguishable in the night. 

As the sun arose behind them one by one the pine , 
ravines became lighted, and the snowy summits, soft and , 
pink with radiant light, stood out against the sky, which | 
became every instant of a deeper blue. The sunlight, 
stealing down the defiles and calling forth into distinct 
shape and vision tree and rock and flashing stream, 
spread itself over the oak woods in the valleys, and shone 
at last upon the plain, embossed and radiant with 
wood and green meadow, and marble towers and glistering 
water— the waters of the Tiber running onwards towards 
Rome. Mysterious forms and waves of light, the 
creatures of the morning and of the mist, floated before 
the sight, and from the dark fir trees murmurs and 
mutterings of ethereal life fell upon the ear. Sudden 
and passionate flushes of colour tinted the pine woods 
and were gone, and beneath the branches and across ' 
the paths fairy lights played for a moment and passed I 
away. 

The party halted more than once, but it was 
necessary to make the long descent before the heat began, 
and they commenced carefully to pick their way down 
the stony mountain road, which wound down the 
ravines in wild unequal paths. The track, now precipitous, 
now almost level, took them round corners and masses 
of rock sometimes hanging above their heads, revealing 
continually new reaches of valley and new defiles clothed 
with fir and oak. Mountain flowers and trailing ivy 
and creeping plants hung in festoons on every side, 
lizards ran across the path, birds fluttered above them 
or darted into the dark recesses where the mountain 
brooks were heard ; everything sang the morning psalm 
1 of life, with which, from field and mountain solitudes, 
the free children of nature salute the day. 

The Austrian boy felt the beauty of the scene, and 
broke out into singing. 
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^ When the northern gods," he said to Inglesant, 
rode on their chevisance they went down into the deep 
valleys singing magic songs. Let us into this dark valley, 
singing magic songs, also go down ; who knows what 
strange and hidden deity, since the old pagan times lost 
and forgotten, we may find among the dark fir dingles 
and the laurel shades ? " , 

And he began to sing some love ditty. 

Inglesant did not hear him. The beauty of the scene, 
ethereal and unreal in its loveliness, following upon the 
long dark mountain ride, his sleepless nights and strange 
familiarity with'approaching death by the couch of the old 
Duke, confused his senses, and a presentiment of impend- 
ing fate filled his mind. The recollection of his brother 
rose again in his remembrance, distinct and present as m 
life; and more than once he fancied that he heard his 
voice, as the cry of some mountain beast, or sound of 
moaning trees came up the pass. No other foreshadowing 
than this very imperfect one warned him of the approach- 
ing crisis of his life. 

The sun was fully up, and the light already brilliant 
and intense, when they approached a projecting point 
where the slope of wood ended in a tower of rock jutting 
upon the road. The path by which they approached it was 
narrow and ragged, but beyond the rock the ground spread 
itself out. and the path was carried inwards towards the 
right, having the sloping hillside on the one hand covered 
with scattered oaks, while, on the other, a slip of ground 
separated it from the ravine. At the turning of the road, 
where tlie opening valley lay before them as they reached 
the corner, face to face with Inglesant as he checked his 
horse, was the Italian, the inquisitive stranger of the 
theatre at Florence, the intruder into the Conclave, the 
masque of the Carnival ball, the assassin of the Corso— 
that Malvolti who had treacherously murdered his brother 
and sought his own life. Alone and weary, his clothes 
worn and threadbare, he came toiling up the pass. Inglesant 
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reined in his horse suddenly, a strange and fierce light m 

his eyes and face. The Italian started back like some wild 
creature of the forest brought suddenly to bay, a terrified 
cry broke from him, and he looked wildly round as if 
intending flight. The nature of the ground caught him ns 
in a trap; on the one hand the sloping hillside steep and 
open, on the other tangled rugged ground, slightly rising 
between the road and the precipice, cut off all hope of 
sudden flight. He looked wildly round for a moment, then, 
when the horsemen came round the rocky wall and halted 
behind their leader, his eyes came back to Inglesant’s face, 
and he marked the smile upon his lips and in his eyes, and 
saw his hand steal downwards to the hunting piece he 
carried at the saddle ; then with a terrible cry, he threw 
himself on his knees before the horse’s head, and begged 
for pity,— pity and life. 

Inglesant took his hand from his weapon, and turning 
slightly to the page and to the others behind him, he said, — 

“ This man, messeri, is a murderer and a villain, 
steeped in every crime ; a cruel secret midnight cut-throat 
and assassin; a lurker in secret corners to murder the 
'innocent. He took my brother, a noble gentleman whom 
I was proud to follow, treacherously at an advantage, and 
slew him. I see him now before me lying in his blood. 
He tried to take my life,— I, who scarcely even knew him. 
—in the streets of Rome. Now he begs for mercy, what 
say you, gentlemen? what is his due ?’’ 

“ Shoot the dog through the head. Hang him on the 
nearest tree. Carry him into Rome and torture him to 
death.” 

The Italian still continued on his knees, his hands 
clasped before him, his face working with terror and agony 
that could not be disguised. 

“ Mercy, monsignore. ’’ he cried. “ Mercy. I cannot, 
I dare not, I am not fit to die. For the blessed Host, 

monsignore, have mercy— for the love of Jesu—for the 
sake of Jesu.” 
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As he said these last words Inglesant's attitude altered, 
and the cruel light faded out of his eyes. His hand ceased 
to finger the carabine at his saddle, and he sat still upon 
his horse, looking down upon the abject wretch before 
him, while a man might count fifty. The Italian saw, or 
thought he saw, that his judge was inclining to mercy, and 
he renewed his appeals for pity. 

“ For the love of the crucifix, monsignorc ; for the 
blessed Virgin’s sake." 

But Inglesant did not seem to hear him. He turned to 
the horsemen behind him, and said,— 

" Take him up one of you, on the crupper. Search 
him first for arms. Another keep his eye on him, and if 
he moves or attempts to escape, shoot him dead. You had 
better come quietly;” he continued, "it is your only 
chance for life." 


Two of the men-at-arms dismounted and searched the 
prisoner, but found no arms upon him. He seemed indeed 
to be in the greatest distress from hunger and 
his clothes were ragged and thin. He was mounted behind 
one of the soldiers and closely watched, but he made no 
attempt to escape, and, indeed, appeared to have no 
strength or energy for such an effort. 

They went on down the pass for about an Italian 
league. The country became more thickly wooded, and 
here and there on the hillsides patches of corn appeared, 
and once or twice in a sheltered spot a few u 

length on the broad shoulder of the hill round which the 
path wound, they saw before them a few cottages, and 
above them, on the hillside, m a position that commanded 
the distant pass till it opened on the plain, was a Chapel, 
the bell of which had just ceased ringing for mass. 

Inglesant turned his horse’s head up the narrow stonj 
path, and when the gate was reached, he <^ismounted and 
entered the Chapel, followed by his tram. The CaPpel a 
had apparently been built of the remains of some temple 
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or old Roman house, for many of the stones of the front 
we?e carved in bold relief. It was a small, narrow building 
and possessed no furniture save the altar, and a rude pulpit 

built of stones ; but behind the altar. Pf 
of the wall, was the rood or crucifix, the size of life. Wtio 
the artist had been cannot now be told; it might have 
been the pupil of some great master, who had caught 
something of the master’s skill, or perhaps, in the old time, 
some artist had come up the pass from Borgo s^Sepolcro 
and had painted it for the love of his art and of the Blessed 
Virgin* but. whoever had done it. it was well done, and it 
gave a sanctity to the little Chapel, and possessed an 
influence of which the villagers were not unconscious, and 
of which they were even proud. 

The mass had commenced some short time as the 
train entered, and such few women and peasants as were 
present turned in surprise^ 

Inglesant knelt upon the steps before the altar, and 
the men-at-arms upon the floor of the Chapel, the two 
who guarded the prisoner keeping close behind their 
leader. 


The priest, who was an old and simple-looking country- 
man, continued his office without stopping ; but when he 
had received the sacred elements himself, he turned, and, 
influenced probably by his appearance and by his position 
at the altar, he offered Inglesant the Sacrament. He took 
it, and the priest, turning again to the altar, finished the 
mass. 

• Then Inglesant rose, and when the priest turned again 
he was standing before the altar with his drawn sword held 
lengthwise across his hands. 


“ My father, ” he said, “ I am the Cavalierc di San 
Giorgio, and as I came across the mountains this morning 
on my way to Rome, I met my mortal foe, the murderer of 
my brother, a wretch whose life is forfeit by every law, 
either of earth or heaven, a guilty monster steeped in every 
crime. Him, as soon as I had met him, — sent by this lonely 
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and untrodden way as it seems to me by the Lord’s hand,— 

I thought to crush at once, as I would a venomous beast, 
though he is worse than any beast. But, my Father, he has 
appealed from me to the adorable Name of Jesus, and 
I cannot touch him. But he will not escape. I give him 
over to the Lord. I give up my sword into the Lord’s 
hands, that He may work my vengeance upon him as it 
seems to Him good. Henceforth he is safe from earthly 
retribution, but the Divine Powers are just. Take this < 
sword, reverend Father, and let it lie upon the altar 
beneath the Christ Himself ; and I will make an offering 
for daily masses for my brother’s soul.” 

The priest took the sword, and kneeling before the 
altar, placed it thereon like a man acting in a dream. 

He was one of those child-like peasant-priests to 
whom the great world was unknown, and to whom his 
mountain solitudes were peopled as much by the saints 
and angels of his breviary as by the peasants who shared 
with him the solitudes and the legends that gave to these 
mountain fastnesses a mysterious awe. To such a man as 
this it seemed nothing strange that the blessed St. George 
himself, in jewelled armour, should stand before the altar 
in the mystic morning light, his shining sword in his 
hand. 

He turned again to Inglesant, who had knelt down 
once more. 

” It is well done, monsignore,” he said, ” as all that 
thou dost doubtless is most well. The sword shall remain 
here as thou sayest, and the Lord doubtless will work His 
blessed will. But I entreat, monsignore, thy intercession 
for me, a poor sinful man ; and when thou returnest to 
thy place, and seesc again the Lord Jesus, that thou wilt 
remind Him of His unworthy priest. Amen.” 

Inglesant scarcely heard what he said, and certainly 
did not understand it. His sense was confused by what 
had happened, and by the sudden overmastering impulse 
upon which he had acted. He moved as in a dream ; 
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nothing seemed to come strange to him, nothing startled 
him, and he took slight heed of what passed. He placed 
his embroidered purse, heavy with gold, in the priest’s 
hand, and in his excitement totally forgot to name 
his brother, for whose repose masses were to be said. 

He signed to his men to release the prisoner, and, 
his trumpets sounding to horse before the Chapel gate, he 
mounted and rode on down the pass. 

But his visit was not forgotten, and long afterwards, 
perhaps even to the present day, popular tradition took the 
story up, and related that once, when the priest of the 
mountain Chapel was a very holy man, the blessed St. 
Cjeorge himself, in shining armour, came across the 
mountains one morning very early, and himself partook 
ot the Sacrament and all his train ; and appealed 
triumphantly to the magic sword— set with gold and pre- 
cious stones— that lay upon the altar from that morning, 

village, no 

2nd, above all, no pillage of armed men or 
any violence can occur. 

J. Shorthouse, clohn higlesant. 
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AN APOLOGY FOR IDLERS 

" BOSWELL : We grow weary when idle. 

“ Johnson : That is. sir, because others being busy, we want 
company : but if we were idle, there would be no growing weary ; we 
should all entertain one another." 

Just now, when every one is bound, under pain of a 
decree in absence convicting them of lese-respectability,.^ 
to enter on some lucrative profession, and labour therein 
with something not far short of enthusiasm, a cry from 
the opposite party who arc content when they have 
enough, and like to look on and enjoy in the meanwhile, 
savours a little of bravado" and gasconaded And yet this 
should not be. Idleness so called, which does not consist 
in doing nothing, but in doing a great deal not recognised 
in the dogmatic formularies of the ruling class, has as good 
aright tostateits position as industry itself. It is admitted 
that the presence of people who refuse to enter in the great 
handicap race for sixpenny pieces is at once an insult and 
a disenchantment for those who do. A fine fellow (as 
we see so many) takes his determination, votes for the 
sixpences, and in the emphatic Americanism,* " goes for " 
them. And while such an one is ploughing distressfully 
up the road, it is not hard to understand his resentment 
when he perceives cool persons in the meadows by the 
wayside, lying with a handkerchief over their ears and a 
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glass at their elbow. Alexander is touched in a very del- 
icate place hy the disregard of Diogenes.® Where was the 
glory of having taken Rome for those tumultuous 
barbarians, who poured into the Senate house, and found 
the Fathers sitting silent and unmoved by their success ? “ 
It is a sore thing to have laboured along and scaled the 
arduous hilltops, and when all is done, find humanity in- 
different to your achievement. Hence physicists con- 
demn the unphysical ; financiers have only a superficial 
toleration for those who know little of stocks ; literary 
persons despise the unlettered ; and people of all pursuits 
combine to disparage those who have none. 

But though this is one difficulty of the subject, it is 
not the greatest. You could not be put in prison for 
speaking against industry, but you can be sent to 
Coventry’ for speaking like a fool. The greatest difficulty 
with most subjects is to do them well ; therefore, please 
to reraenaber this is an apology. It is certain .that much 
may be judiciously argued in favour of diligence ; only 
there is something to be said against this, and that 
is what, on the present occasion, I have to say. To state 
one argument is not necessarily to be deaf to all others, 
and that a man has written a book of travels in Montene- 
gro is no reason why he should never have been to Rich- 
mond. 


It is surely beyond a doubt that people should be a 
good deal idle m youth. For though here and there a 
Lord Macaulay® may escape from school honours with all 
his wits about him, most boys pay so dear for their 
medals that they never afterwards have a shot in their 
locker, and begin the world bankrupt. And the same 
holds true during all the time a lad is educating himself, 
or suffering others to educate him. It must have been a 
very foolish old gentleman who addressed Johnson at 
Oxford in these words : Young man, ply your book 
diligently now, and acquire a . stock of knowledge • for 

““n V find that paring 

upon books will be but an irksome task." The old 
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gentleman seems to have been unaware that many other 
things besides reading grow irksome, and not a few • 
become impossible, by the time a man has to use specta- 
cles and cannot walk without a stick. Books are good 
enough in their own way, but they are a mighty bloodless 
substitute for life. It seems a pity to sit, like the Lady of 
Shalott, peering into a mirror, with your back turned on 
all the bustle and glamour of reality.^® And if a man 
reads very hard, as the old anecdote reminds us, he will 
have little time for thought. 

If you look back on your own education, I am sure it 
will not be the full, vivid, instructive hours of truantry 
that you regret ; you would rather cancel some lack- 
lustre periods between sleep and waking in the class. For 
my own part. I have attended a good many lectures in my 
time. I still remember that the spinning of a top is 
a case of Kinetic Stability.^^ I still remember that 
Emphyteusis is not a disease, nor Stillicide a crime.^*^ But 
though I would not willingly part with such scraps of 
science, I do not set the same store by them as by 
certain other odds and ends that I came by in the open 
street while I was playing truant. This is not the 
moment to dilate on that mighty place of education, 
which was the favourite school of Dickens and of Balzac,^® 
and turns out yearly many inglorious masters in the 
Science of the Aspects of Life. Suffice it to say this : if a 
lad does not learn in the streets, it is because he has no 
faculty of learning. Nor is the truant always in the 
streets, for, if he prefers, he may go out by the gardened 
suburbs into the country. He may pitch on some tuft of 
lilacs over a burn, and smoke innumerable pipes to the 
tune of the water on the stones. A bird will sing in the 
thicket, and there he may fall into a vein of kindly 
thought, and see things in a new perspective. Why, if 
this be not education, what is ? We may conceive Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman^* accosting such an one, and the con- 
versation that should thereupon ensue : 

“ How now, young fellow, what dost thou here ? ” 
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" Truly, sir I take mine ease.” 

" Is not this the hour of the class ? and shouldst 
thou not be plying thy book with diligence, to the end 
thou mayest obtain knowledge ? " 

“ Nay. but thus also I follow after Learning, by your 
leave.” 

“ Learning, quotha ! After what fashion, I pray thee? 
Is it mathematics ? ” 

” No. to be sure.” 

" Is it metaphysics ? ” 

“ Nor that.” 

” Is it some language ? 

“ Nay, it is no language.” 

” Is it a trade ? ” 

” Nor a trade neither.” 

” Why, then, what is*t ? ” 

Indeed, sir, as a time may soon come for me to go 
upon Pilgrimage, I am desirous to. note what is common- 
\y done by persons in my case, and where are the ugliest 
Sloughs and Thickets on the Road ; as also, what manner 
of Staff is of the best service. Moreover, I lie here, by 
this water, to learn, by root-of-heart, a lesson which my 
master teaches me to call Peace, or Contentment.” 

Hereupon Mr. Worldly Wiseman was much corn- 
moved with passion, and shaking his cane with a very 
threatful countenance, broke forth upon this wise : 

Learning, quotha ! ’ said he ; I would have all such 
rogues scourged by the Hangman ! ” 

And so he would go on his way, ruffling out his 
cravat with a crackle of starch, like a turkey when it 
spreads its feathers. 

^ Now this, of Mr. Wiseman’s, is the common 
opinion. A fact is not called a fact, but a piece of 
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^ 15 ^ of yo^r scholastic 

1 enquiry must be in some acknow- 

ledged direction, with a name to go by; or else you 
are not inquiring at all, only lounging ; and the work- 
house IS too good for you. It is supposed that all know- 
ledge IS at the bottom of a well, or the far end of a 
telescope Sainte-Beauve,^* as he grew older, came to 
regard all experience as a single great book, in which to 
study for a few years ere we go hence ; and it seemed all 
one to him whether you should read in Chapter XX., 
which IS the differential calculus, or in Chapter XXXIX., 
which IS hearing the band play in the gardens. As a matter 
of fact, an intelligent person, looking out of his eyes and 
hearkening in his ears, with a smile on his face all the 
time, will get more true education than many another in 
a life of heroic vigils. There is certainly some chill and 
and knowledge to be found upon the summits of formal 
and laborious science; but it is all round about you, and 
for the tpuble of looking, that you will acquire the warm 
and palpitating facts of life. While others are filling their 
memory with a lumber of words, one half of which they 
will forget before the week be out, your truant may learn 
some really useful art : to play the fiddle, to know a good 
cigar, or to speak with ease and opportunity to all varieties 
of men. Many who have “plied their book diligently,” 
and know all about some one branch or another of accepted 
lore, come out of the study with an ancient and owl-like 
demeanour, and prove dry, stockish, and dyspeptic in all 
the better and brighter parts of life. Many make a large 
fortune, who remain under-bred and pathetically stupid 
to the last. And meantime there goes the idler, who began 
life along with them— by your leave, a different picture. 
He has had time to take care of his health and his spirits ; 
he has been a great deal in the open air, which is the 
most salutary of all things for both body and mind ; and if 
he has never read the great Book in very recondite places, 
he has dipped into it and skimmed it over to excellent 
purpose. Might not the student afford some Hebrew 
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roots, and the business man some of his half-crowns, for a 
share of the idler’s knowledge of life at large, and Art of 
Living ? Nay, and the idler has another and more impor- 
tant quality than these. I mean his wisdom. He who has 
much looked on 3t the childish satisfaction of other people 
in their hobbies will regard his own with only a vep 
ironical indulgence. He will not be heard among the 
dogmatists. He will have a great and cool allowance for 
all sorts of people and opinions. If he finds no out-of-the- 
way truths, he will identify himself with no very burning 
falsehood. His way takes him along a by-road, not much 
frequented, but very even and pleasant, which is called 
Common-place Lane, and leads to the Belvedere of 
Common-sense. Thence he shall command an agreeable, 
if no very noble prospect ; and while others behold the 
East and West, the Devil and the Sunrise, he will be con- 
tentedly aware of a sort of morning hour upon all 
sublunary things, with an army of shadows running speedily 
and in many different directions into the great day-light 
of Eternity, The shadows and the generations, the shrill 
doctors and the plangent wars, go by into ultimate silence 
and emptiness ; but underneath all this, a man may see, 
out of the Belvedere windows, much green and peaceful 
landscape ; many fire-lit parlours ; good people laughing, 
drinking, and making love as they did before the Flood or 
the French Revolution ; and the old shepherd telling his 
tale under the hawthorn. 

Extreme busyness, whether at school or college, ^ 
kirk or market, is a symptom of deficient vitality ; 
and a faculty for idleness implies a catholic appetite 
and a strong sense of personal identity. There is a 
sort of dead-alive, hackneyed people about, who are 
scarcely conscious. of living except in the exercise of some 
conventional occupation. Bring these fellows into the 
country, or set them aboard ship, and you will see how 
they pine for their desk or their study. They have no cur- 
iosity; they cannot give themselves over to random prov- 
ocations ; they do not take pleasure in the exercise of their 
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faculties for its own sake ; and unless Necessity lays about 
them with a stick, they will even stand still. It is no 
good speaking to such folk ; they cannot be idle, their 
nature is not generous enough ; and they pass those 
hours in a sort of coma, which are not dedicated to 
furious moiling m the gold-mill. When they do not 
require to go to the office, when they are not hungry and 
have no mind to drink, the whole breathing world is 
a blank to them. If they have to wait an hour or 
so for a train, they fall into a stupid trance with 
their eyes open. To see them, you would suppose 
there was nothing to look at and no one to speak with ; you 
would imagine they were paralysed or alienated,-^® and 
yet very possibly they are hard workers in their own way, 
and have good eyesight for a flaw in a deed or a turn of 
the market. They have been to school and college, but 
all the time they had their eye on the medal ; they have 
gone about in the world and mixed with clever people, 
but all the time they were thinking of their own affairs. 

As if a man’s soul were not too small to begin with, 

they have dwarfed and narrowed theirs by a life of all 

work and no play ; until here they are at forty, with 

a listless attention, a mind vacant of all material of 
amusement, and not one thought to rub against another, 
while they wait for the train. Before he was breeched, 
he might have clambered on the boxes; when he was 
twenty, he would have stared at the girls ; but now the 
pipe is smoked out, the snuff-box empty, and my gentle- 
man sits bolt upright upon a bench, with lamentable 
eyes. This does not appeal to me as being Success in 

Life. 

But it is not only the person himself who suffers 
from his busy habits, but his wife and children, his friends 
and relations, and down to the very people he sits 
with in a railway-carriage or an omnibus. PerpetuaJ 
devotion to what a man calls his business is only to be 
sustained by perpetual neglect of many other things. And 
it is not by any means certain that a man s business 
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is the most important thing he has to do. To an 
impartial estimate it will seem dear that many of the 
wisest, most virtuous, and most beneficent parts that are to 
be played upon the Theatre of Life are fdl^d by 
gratuitous performers, and pass, among tlK world at 
large as phases of idleness. For in that Theatre, not 
only the walking gentlemen,^'' singing chambermaids, 
and diligent fiddlers in the orchestra, but those who look 
on and clap their hands from the benches, do really 
play a part and fulfil important offices towards the 
general result. You are no doubt very dependent on the 
care of your lawyer and stock^broker, of the guards 
and signalmen who convey you rapidly from place to 
place, and the policemen who walk the streets for your 
protection; but is there not a thought of gratitude in 
your heart for certain other benefactors who set you 
smiling when they fall in your way, or season your dinner 
with good company ? Colonel Newcome®^ helped to lose 
his friend’s money ; Fred Bayham had an ugly trick of 
borrowing shirts ; and yet they were better people to fall 
among than Mr. Barnes. And though Falstaff was neither 
sober nor very honest, I think I could name one or two 
long-faced Barabbases*® whom the world could better 
have done without. Hazlitt mentions that he was more 
sensible of obligation to Northcote,®^ who had never done 
him anything he could call a service, than to his whole 
circle of ostentatious friends ; for he thought a good 
companion emphatically the greatest benefactor. I know 
there are people in the world who cannot feel grateful 
unless the favour has been done them at the cost of 
pain and difficulty. But this is a churlish disposition. A 
man may send you six sheets of letter-paper covered with 
the most entertaining gossip, or you may pass half an hour 
pleasantly, perhaps profitably, over an article of his; 
do you think the service would be greater, if he had 
made the manuscript in his heart’s blood like a compact 
with the devil ?“ Do you really fancy you should be more 
beholden to your correspondent, if he had been damning 
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you all the while for your importunity ? Pleasures are 
more beneficial than duties, because, like the quality of 
mercy, they are not strained, and they are twice blest. 
There must always be two to a kiss, and there may be a 
score in a jest ; but wherever there is an element of 
sacrifice, the favour is conferred with pain, and, among 
generous people, received with confusion. There is no 
duty we so much underrate as the duty of being happy. 
By being happy, we sow anonymous benefits upon the 
world, which remain unknown even to ourselves, or, 
when they are disclosed, surprise nobody so much as the 
benefactor. The other day, a ragged, barefoot boy ran 
down the street after a marble, with so jolly an air that 
he set every one he passed into a good humour ; one of 
these persons, who had been delivered from more than 
usually black thoughts, stopped the little fellow and 
gave him some money with this remark:^ “You see 
what sometimes comes of looking pleased.” If he had 
looked pleased before, he had now to look both pleased 
and mystified. For my part, I justify this encouragement 
of smiling rather than tearful children ; I do not wish to 
pay for tears anywhere but upon the stage ; ^ 

prepared to deal largely in the opposite commodity. A 
happy man or woman is a better thing to find than a five- 
pound note. He or she is a radiating focus of good-will ; 
and their entrance into a room is as though another 
candle had been lighted. We need not care whether 
they could prove the forty-seventh proposition ; they do 
a better thing than that, they practically demonstrate the 
great Theorem of the Liveableness of Life. Consequently, 
if a person cannot be happy without remaining idle, idle 
he should remain. It is a revolutionary precept ; but 
thanks to hunger and the work-house, one not easily to 
be abused; and, within practical limits, it is one of the 
most incontestable truths in the whole Body of Morality. 

Look at one of your industrious fellows for a moment, 1 

beseech you. He sows hurry and reaps indigestion ; he 
puts a vast head of activity out to interest, and receives 
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a large measure of nervous derauge jn^^ 

he absents himself "s Upperrand a leaden 

X-^or ."am^rXpIe sS'y -d b.tterl. 

:?"a contract.on of h.s I “o not 

charge some temper, ^-efore h rn 

care how much or how well h * would be happier 

feature m other people s lives They 

if he were dead. They cou p,//- 25 than they can 

S: Sstac^ioustiri^^^^^^^ Pfons We at the 

''""'Ld what, in God’s name, is ‘I’’® father 

For what cause do they embitter heir own and other 

neonle’s lives’ That a man should publish three or 
Lrty articles a year, that he should f'n>s|> or not finish 
his great allegorical picture, are <in.aa«ons of litt 
interest to the world. The ranks of life are full , and 
although a thousand fall, there are always *0“® *9 
the breach. When they told Joan of Arc she should be 

at home minding women’s work, she ® 

plenty to spin and wash. And so, even with jont own 
rare gifts 1 When nature is " so careless of the single 
life " why should wc coddle ourselves into the tancy 
that our own is of exceptional importance ? Suppose 
Shakespeare had been knocked on the head some dark 
night in Sir Thomas Lucy’s preserves,” the world would 
have wagged on better or worse, the pitcher gone to 
the well, the scythe to the corn, and the student to 
his book ; and no one been any the wiser of the loss. 
There are not many works extant, if you look the alter- 
native all over, which are worth the price of a pound of 
tobacco to a man of limited means* This is a sobering 
reflection for the proudest of our earthly vanities. Even 
a tobacconist may, upon consideration, find no great 
cause for personal vainglory in the phrase ; for although 
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tobacco in an admirable sedative, the qualities necessary 
for retailing it are neither rare nor precious in them- 
selves. Alas and alas I you may take it how you will, 
but the services of no single individual are indispensable. 
Atlas^'' was just a gentleman with a protracted nightmare ! 
And yet you see merchants who go and labour themselves 
into a great fortune and thence into the bankruptcy 
court ; scribblers who keep scribbling at little articles 
until their temper is a cross to all who come about them, 
as though Pharaoh should set the Israelites^ to make a 
pin instead of a pyramid; and fine young men who work 
themselves into a decline, and are driven off in a hearse 
with white plumes upon it. Would you not suppose 
these persons had been whispered, by the Master of the 
Ceremonies,"^ the promise of some momentous destiny? 
and that this lukewarm bullet on which they play 
their farces was the bull’s-eye and centre-point of all the 
universe ? And yet it is not so. The ends for which 
they give away their priceless youth, for all they know, 
may be chimerical or hurtful ; the glory and riches they 
expect may never come, or may find them indifferent ; 
and they and the world they inhabit are so inconsiderable 
that the mind freezes at the thought. 

R. L. Stevenson, Virginibus Puerisque 
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markheim 


" Yes," said the dealer, " our windfalls are of various 
kinds. Some customers are ignorant, and then I touch a 
dividend on my superior knowledge. Some 
and here he held up the candle, so that the light fell 
strongly on his visitor, “ and in that case, he continued, 

“ I profit by my virtue.” 


Markheim had but just entered from the daylight 
streets, and his eyes had not yet grown familiar with the 
mingled shine and darkness in the shop. At these 
pointed words, and before the near presence or the flame, 
he blinked painfully and looked aside. 


The dealer chuckled. ” You come to me on Christmas 

Day,” he resumed. ‘‘ when you know that I am alone in 
my house, put up my shutters, and make a point ot 
refusing business. Well, you will have to pay for that ; 
you will have to pay for my loss of time, when I should be 
balancing my books ; you will have to pay, besides, for a 
kind of manner that I remark in you to-day very strongly. 
I am the essence of discretion, and ask no awkward 
questions ; but when a customer cannot look me in the 
eye, he has to pay for it.” The dealer once more 
chuckled ; and then, changing to his usual business voice, 
though still with a note of irony, " You can give, as 
usual, a clear account of how you came into the posses- 
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sion of the object ? ” he continued. "Still your uncle’s 
cabinet ? A remarkable collector, sir." 

And the little pale, round-shouldered dealer stood 
almost on tiptoe, looking over the top of his gold spec- 
tacles, and nodding his head with every mark of disbelief. 
Markheim returned his gaze with one of infinite pity, and 
a touch of horror. 

" This time," said he, " you are in error. I have not 
come to sell but to buy. I have no curios to dispose of; 
my uncle’s cabinet is bare to the wainscot : even were it 
still intact, I have done well on the Stock Exchange, and 
should more likely add to it than otherwise, and my 
errand to-day is simplicity itself. I seek a Christmas 
present for a lady," he continued, waxing more fluent as' • 
he struck into the speech he had prepared : "and certain- 
ly I owe you every excuse for thus disturbing you upon 
so small a matter. But the thing was neglected yesterday; 

I must produce my little compliment at dinner ; and, as 
you very well know, a rich marriage is not a thing to be 
neglected." 

There followed a pause, during which the dealer 
seemed to weigh this statement incredulously. The ticking 
of many clocks among the curious lumber of the shop, 
and the faint rushing of the cabs in a near thoroughfare, 
filled up the interval of silence. 

" Well, sir," said the dealer, " be it so. You are an 
old customer after all; and if. as you say, you have 
the chance of a good marriage, far be it from me to be an 
obstacle.— Here is a nice thing for a lady now.” he went 
on "this hand-glass— fifteenth-century, warranted; comes 
from a good collection, too ; but I reserve the name, in 
the interests of my customer, who was just like yourself, 
my dear sir, the nephew and sole heir of a remarkable 

collector." 

The dealer, while he thus ran on in his dry and biting 
voice, had stooped to take the object from its place ; and. 
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as he had done so a had passed through Mark^ 

a start both of hand and foot, as 

l““atTndTerno%"cfbe^^^^^^^^ a certa.n tre.nbl.ng of 

the hand that now received the glass. 

“ A glass ” he said hoarsely, and then paused, and 
A glass, , “A glass’ For Christmas ? 

repeated it more clearly. A g 

And why not?" .tied the dealer. "Why not n 

"" ’Luh.,, ... lookln, nf» h» with .-d,!i«hl, 

ffihere-look in it-look at yourself. Do you like to 
seek? No. nor I— nor any man. 

The little man had jumped back when Markheim had 
so suddenly confronted’ him with the m.rror but now 
nerceiving there was nothing worse on hand, he chuckled. 

" Your future lady, sir, must be pretty hard favoured, 

said he. . • 

“I ask you," said Markheim, " for a Christmas pre- 
sent and you give me this— this damned reminder of 
years, and sins and follies— this hand-conscience. Did 
you mean it? Had you a thought in your mind ? Tell 
me It will be better for you if you do. Come, tell me 
about yourself. I hazard a guess now. that you are in 
secret a very charitable man? " 

The dealer looked closely at his companion. It was 
very odd. Markheim did not appear to be laughing ; there 
was something in his face like an eager sparkle ot hope, 

but nothing of mirth. 

" What arc you driving at?" the dealer asked. 

"Not charitable?" returned the other gloomily. 
" Not charitable ? not pious ? ; not scrupulous ? ; unloving^ 
unbeloved ; a hand to get money, a safe to keep it. Is 
that all ? Dear God, man, is that all? " 
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“ I will tell you what it is,” began the dealer, with 
some sharpness and then broke off again into a chuckle. 
” But I see this is a love-match of yours, and you have 
been drinking the lady’s health.” 

” Ah ! ” cried Markheim, with a strange curiosity. 
” Ah ! have you been in love ? Tell me about that.” 

” I,” cried the dealer, ” I in love? I never had the 
time, nor have I the time to-day for all this nonsense. — 
Will you take the glass ? ” 

” Where is the hurry?” returned Markheim. " It is 
J very pleasant to stand here talking ; and life is so short 
and insecure that I would not hurry away from any 
pleasure — no, not even from so mild a one as this. We 
should rather cling, cling to what little we can get, like a 
a man at axliff’s edge. Every second is a cliff, if you 
think upon it— a cliff a mile high— high enough, if we fall, 
to dash us out of every feature of humanity. Hence it 
is best to talk pleasantly. Let us talk of each other ; 
why should we wear this mask ? Let us be confidential. 

|( Who knows 9, ,, We might become friends:” 

” I have just one word to say to you,” said the dealer. 
” Either make your purchase, or walk out of my shop!” 

” True, true,” said Markheim. Enough fooling. To 
business. Show me something else.” 

The dealer stooped once more, this time to replace 
the glass upon the shelf, his thin blond hair falling over 
his eyes as he did so. Markheim moved a little nearer, 
with one hand in the pocket of his great-coat; he drew 
himself up and filled his lungs; at the same time many 
different emotions were depicted together on his face- 
terror, horror, and resolve, fascination and physical 
repulsion ; and through a haggard lift of his upper lip his 
teeth looked out. 

" This, perhaps, may suit,” observed the dealer ; and 
then, as he began to re-arise, Markheim bounded from be- 
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hind upon his victim. The long, skewer-hkc 
flashed and fell. The dealer struggled like a hen, s rikmg 
his temple on the shelf, and then tumbled on the floor in 

a heap , 

Time had some score of small voices in that shop, 
some stately and slow, as was becoming to 
age: others garrulous and hurried. All these told out 
the seconds in an intricate chorus of tickings. Then the 
passage of a lad’s feet, heavily running on the pavement, 
broke in upon these smaller voices and startled Markheim 
into the consciousness of his surroundings. He looked 
about him awfully. The candle stood on th^e counter, its 
flame solemnly wagging in a draught and by that inconside- 
rable movement the whole room was filled noise- 

less bustle and kept heaving like a sea ; the tall shadows 
nodding, the gross blots of darkness swelling and dwindl- 
ing as with respiration, the faces of the portraits and the 
china gods changing and wavering like images in water. 
The inner door stood ajar, and peered into that leaguer of 
shadows with a long slit of daylight like a pointing finger. 


From these fear-stricken rovings Markheim s eyes 
returned to the body of his victim, where it lay both 
humped and sprawling, incredibly small and strangely 
meaner than in life. In these poor, miserly clothes, in 
that ungainly attitude, the dealer lay like so much sawdust. 
Markheim had feared to see it, and, lo ! it was nothing. 
And yet, as he gazed, this bundle of old clothes and pool 
of blood began to find eloquent voices. There it must 
lie : there was none to work the cunning hinges or direct 
the miracle of locomotion— there it must lie till it was 
found. Found! ay, and then? Then would this dead 
flesh lift up a cry that would ring over England, and fill 
the world with the echoes of pursuit. Ay, dead or not, 
this was still the enemy. “ Time was^ that when the 
brains were out,” he thought—; and the first word struck 
into his mind. Time, now that the deed was accomplish- 
ed-time, which had closed for the victim, had become 
instant and momentous for the slayer. 



The thought was yet in his mind when, first one and 
then another, with every variety of pace and voice — one 
deep as the bell from a cathedral turret, another ringing 
on its treble notes the prelude of a wajtz — the clocks 
began to strike the hour of three in the afternoon. 

The sudden outbreak of so many tongues in that 
dumb chamber stapered him. He began to bestir himself, 
going to and fro with the candle, beleaguered by moving 
shadows, and startled to the soul by chance reflections. 
In many rich mirrors, some of home design, some from 
Venice or Amsterdam, he saw his face repeated and 
repeated, as it were an army of spies; his own eyes met 
and detected him; and the sound of his own steps, 
lightly as they fell, vexed the surrounding quiet. And 
still, as he continued to fill his pockets, his mind accused 
him, with a sickening iteration, of the thousand faults ot 
his design. He should have chosen a more quiet hour ; 
he should have prepared an alibi ; he should not have 
used a knife; he should have been more bold, and killed 
the servant also ; he should have done all things other- 
wise : poignant regrets, weary, incessant toiling of the 
mind to change what was unchangeable, to plan what was 
now useless, to be the architect of the irrevocable past. 
Meanwhile, and behind all this activity, brute terrors, 
like the scurrying of rats in a deserted attic, filled the 
more remote chambers of his brains with riot ; the hand 
of the constable would fall heavy on his shoulder, and his 
nerves would jerk like a hooked fish ; or he beheld, in 
galloping defile, the dock, the prison, the gallows, and 

the black coffin. 

Terror of the people in the street sat down before 
his mind like a besieging army. It was impossible, he 
thought but that some rumour of the struggle must nave 
reached’their ears and set on edge their curiosity ; and 
now in all the neighbouring houses, he divined them 
sittin*^ motionless and with uplifted ear-solitary people, 
condemned to spend Christmas dwelling a one on 
memories of the past, and now startmgly recalled from 
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that tender exercise: happy family parties, struck into 
silence round the table, the mother still with raised 
finger: every degree and age and humour, but all, 
by their own hearths, praying and hearkening and 
weaving the rope that was to hang him. Sometimes 
it seemed to him he could not move too softly : 
the clink of the tall Bohemian goblets rang out loudly 
like a bell ; and all alarmed by the bigness of the 
ticking, he was tempted to stop the clocks. And then, 
again, with a swift transition of his terrors, the very 
silence of the place appeared a source of peril, and a thing 
to strike and freeze the passer-by; and he w'ould step 
more boldly, and bustle aloud among the contents of the 
shop, and imitate, with elaborate bravado, the movements 
of a busy man at ease in his own house. 


But he was now so pulled about by different alarms, 
that, while one portion of his mind was still alert and 
cunning, another trembled on the brink of lunacy. One 
hallucination in particular took a strong hold on his 
credulity. The neighbour hearkening with white face 
beside his window, the passer-by arrested by a horrible 
surmise on the pavement— these could at worst suspect, 
they could not know ; through the brick walls, and 
shuttered windows only sounds could penetrate. But 
here, within the house, was he alone ? He knew he was • 
he had watched the servant set forth sweethearting. in 
her poor best, out for the day” written on every ribbon 
and smile. Yes, he was alone, of course ; and yet, in the 
bulk of empty house above him, he could surely hear a 
stir of delicate footing—he was surely conscious, inex- 
plicably conscious, of some presence. Ay, surely to 
every room and corner of the house his imagination 
followed It; and nowit was a faceless thing, and yet had 

eyes to see with ; and again it was a shadow of himself- 

ind yet again beheld the image of the dead dealer re- 
inspired with cunning and hatred. 


^ Strong effort, he would glance at the 
open door, which still seemed to repel his eyes. The 
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house was tall, the skylight small and dirty, the day 
blind with fog ; and the light that filtered down to the 
ground storey w’as exceedingly faint, and showed dimly 
on the threshold of the shop. And yet, in that strip of 
doubtful brightness, did there not hang wavering a 
shadow? 

Suddenly, from the street outside, a very jovial 
^cntlfiinan bfi^an to beat with a staff on the shop^door, 
accompanying his blows with shouts and railleries in 
which the dealer was continually called upon by name. 
Markheim, smitten into ice, glanced at the dead man. 
But no! he lay quite still; he was fled away far beyond 
earshot of these blows and shoutings ; he was sunk beneath 
seas of silence : and his name, which would once have 
caught his notice above the howling of a storm, had 
become an empty sound. And presently the jovial gentle- 
man desisted from his knocking and departed. 


Here was a broad hint to hurry what remained to be 
done to get forth from this accusing neighbourhood, to 
nlunce into a bath of London multitudes, and to reach 
on the other side of day, that haven of safety and 
apparent innocence-his bed. One visitor had come ; 
at any moment another might follow and be more 
obstinate. To have done the deed, and yet not to reap 
the profit, would be too abhorrent a failure. The money, 
that was now Markheim’s concern; and as a means to 

that, the keys. 

He glanced over his shoulder at the open door; 
where the shadow was still lingering and shivering ; and 
with no conscious repugnance of the mind yet with a 
tremor of the belly, he drew near the body of his vict m 
The human character had quite departed. Like a suit 
half-stuffed with bran, the limbs lay scattered, 
doubled, on the floor ; and yet the thing repelled him. 
Although so dingy and inconsiderable to the eye, he 
feared it might have more significance to the touch. 
He took the body by the shoulders and turned it on its 
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back. It was strangely light and supple, and the limbs, as 
if they had been broken, fell into the oddest postures. 
The face was robbed of all expression ; but it was as pale 
as wax, and shockingly smeared with blood about one 
temple. That was. for Markheim, the one displeasing 
circumstance* It carried him back* upon the instant, to 
a certain fair-day in a fisher s village : a grey day, a 
piping wind, a crowd upon the street, a blare of brasses, 
the booming of drums, the nasal voice of a ballad-singer ; 
and a boy going to and fro, buried overhead in the crowd 
and divided between interest and fear, until, coming out 
upon the chief place of concourse, he beheld a booth and 
a great screen with pictures, dismally designed, garishly 
coloured : Brownrigg witlrher apprentice ; the Mannings 
with their murdered guest. We a^ in the death-grip of 
Thurtell; and a score besides or^amous crimes. The 
thing was as clear as an illusion : he was once again that 
little boy ; he was looking once again, and with the same 
sense of physical revolt, at these vile pictures ; he was 
still stunned by the thumping of the drums. A bar of 
that day’s music returned upon his memory, and at that, 
for the first time, a qualm came over him, a breath of 
nausea, a sudden weakness of the joints, which he must 
instantly resist and conquer. 

He judged it more prudent to confront than to flee 
from these considerations ; looking the more hardily in 
the dead face, bending his mind to realise the nature and 
greatness of his crime. So little a while ago that face had 
moved with every change of sentiment, that pale mouth 
had spoken, that body had been all on fire with govern- 
able energies ; and now, and by his act, that piece of life 
had been arrested, as the horologist, with interjected 
finger, arrests the beating of the clock. So -he reasoned 
in vain ; he could rise to no more remorseful conscious- 
ness ; the same heart which had shuddered before the 
painted effigies of crime looked on its reality unmoved. 
At best, he felt a gleam of pity for one who had been 
endowed in vain with all those faculties that can make 
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the world a garden of enchantment, one who had never 
lived and who was now dead. But of penitence, no, not 

a tremor. , 

/ 

With that, shaking himself clear of these consider- 
ations, he found the keys and advanced towards the open 
door of the shop. Outside, it had begun to rain smartly ; 
and the sound of the shower upon the roof had banished 
silence. Like some dripping cavern, the chambers of the 
house were haunted by an incessant echoing, which filled 
the car and mingled with the ticking of the clocks. And. 

. as Markheim approached the door, he seemed to hear, in 
answer to his own cautious tread, the steps of another 
foot withdrawing up the stair. The shadow still palpitated 
loosely on the threshold. He threw a ton’s weight of 
resolve upon his muscles, and drew back the door. 

The faint, foggy daylight glimmered dimly on the 
bare floor and stairs ; on the bright suit of armour posted, 
halbert in hand, upon the landing ; and on the dark wood- 
carvings, and framed pictures that hung against the 
yellow panels of the wainscot. So loud was the beating of 
the rain through all the house that, in Markheim’s ears, it 
began to be distinguished into many different sounds. 
Footsteps and sighs, the tread of regiments marching in 
the distance, the chink of money in the counting, and the 
creaking of doors held stealthily ajar, appeared to mingle 
with the patter of the drops upon the cupola and the 
gushing of the water in the pipes. The sense that he was 
not alone grew upon him to the verge of madness. On 
every side he was hunted and begirt by presences. He 
heard them moving in the upper chambers ; from the 
shop he heard the dead man getting to his legs; and as 
he began with a great effort to mount the stairs, feet fled 
quietly before him and followed stealthily behind. If he 
were but deaf, he thought, how tranquilly he would 
possess his soul ! And then again, and hearkening with 
ever-fresh attention, he blessed himself for that unrest- 
ing sense which held the outposts and stood a trusty 
sentinel upon his life. His head turned continually on 
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his neck ; his eyes, which seemed starting from their 
orbits, scouted on every side, and on every side were 
half-rewarded as with the tail of something nameless 
vanishing. The four-and-twenty steps to the first floor 
were four-and-twenty agonies. 

On that first storey, the doors stood ajar, three of 
them like three ambushes, shaking his nerves like the 
throats of cannon. He could never again, he felt, be 
sufficiently immured and fortified from men's observing 
eyes; he longed to be home, girt in by walls, buried 
among bedclothes, and invisible to all but God. And at 
that thought he wondered a little, recollecting tales of 
other murderers and the fear they were said to entertain 

of heavenly avengers. It was not so. at least, with him. 

He feared the laws of nature, lest, in their callous and im- 
mutable procedure, they should preserve some damning 
evidence of his crime. He feared tenfold more, with a 
slavish, superstitious terror, some scission in the continu- 
ity of man’s experience, some wilful illegality of nature. 

He played a game of skill, depending on the rules, calcu- 
lating consequence from cause ; and what if nature as 
the defeated tyrant overthrows the chess-board, should 
break the mould of their succession? The like had befallen 
Napoleon" (so writers said ) when the winter changed the 
time of its appearance. The like might befall Markheim : 
the solid walls might become transparent and reveal his 
doings like those of bees in a glass hive ; the stout planks 
might yield under his foot like quicksands and detain him 
in their clutch ; ay, and there were soberer accidents that 
might destroy him : if, for instance, the house should fall 
and imprison him beside the body of his victim ; or the 
house next door should fly on fire, and the firemen invade 
him from all sides. These things he feared ; and. in a 
sense, these things miglit be called the hands of God \ , 
reached forth against sin. But about God Himself he was 1 
at ease : his act was doubtless exceptional, but so were 
his excuses, which God knew ; it was there, and not 
among men, that he felt sure of justice. 
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When he had got safe into the drawing-room, and 
shut the door behind him, he was aware of a respite 
from alarms. The room was quite dismantled, uncarpeted 
besides, and strewn with packing-cases and incongruous 
furniture : several great pier-glasses, in which he beheld 
himself at various angles, like an actor on a stage ; many 
pictures, framed and unframed, standing with their faces 
to the wall ; a fine Sheraton^ sideboard, a cabinet of mar- 
quetry, and a great old bed, with tapestry hangings. The 
windows opened to the floor ; but by great good fortune 
the lower part of the shutters had been closed, and this 
concealed him from the neighbours. Here, then, Mar- 
kheim drew in a packing-case before the cabinet, and 
began to search among the keys. It was a long business, 
for. there were many ; and it was irksome besides ; for, 
after all, there might be nothing in the cabinet, and time 
was on the wing. But the closeness of the occupation 
sobered him. With the tail of his eye he saw the door- 
even glanced at it from time to time directly, like a 
besieged commander, pleased to verify the good estate of 
his defences. But in truth he was at peace. The rain 
falling in the street sounded natural and pleasant. 
Presently, on the other side, the notes of a piano were 
wakened to the music of a hymn, and the voices of many 
children took up the air and words. How stately, how 
comfortable was the melody ! How fresh the youthful 
voices ! Markheim gave ear to it smilingly, as he sorted 
out the keys ; and his mind was thronged with answer- 
able ideas and images : church-going children and the 
pealing of the high organ ; children afield, bathers by the 
brookside, ramblers on the brambly common, kite-flyers 
in the windy and cloud-navigated sky ; and then, at 
another cadence of the hymn, back again to church, and 
the somnolence of summer Sundays, and the high genteel 
voice of the parson (which he smiled a little to recall), 
and the painted Jacobean tombs, and the dim lettering of 
the Ten Commandments in the chancel.* 

And as he sat thus, at once busy and absent, he was 
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iS’lfc ;:i •»- *• '“rrto.t. t. 

Fear held Markheim in ® ^ng or the olficial 
kneiv not, whether the dead walking, 

ministers of human to the gallows. But 

blindly stumbling m aperture, glanced round 

when a face was t\tus mto the jert ^ 

the room. lu^n withdrew again, and the 

SHS= ^ 

rS:?»f r ^ASrz‘io:nzSi 

‘'™- Markheim 

God. . , , 

And yet the creature had a strange air of the com- 
monplace.^s he stood looking on Markheim with a smile ; 
Tnd when he added : '‘ You are looking lor (lie money, I 
believe ? ” it was in the tones of everyday politeness. 

Markheim made no answer. 

“ I should warn you,” resumed the other. ‘‘ ^at the 
maid has left her sweetheart earlier than usual and will 
soon be here. If Mr. Markheim be found in this house, I 
need not describe to him the consequences. 
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“ You know me ? ” cried the murderer. 

of mine!"'"he'^sdd°‘‘ alid I h°'* ^ favourite 

sought to heirfou.” 

What are you," cried Markheim. “ the devil ■> ” 

affea I'^LvicriU^pL^te-nle/'y^u."^’^^ " 

you 7 Markheim ; " it does ! Be helped by 

yet 'thfnkPnT''’ "Ot k"°'vme 

yet , tnariK bod, you do not know me ! ” 

kmd seventy, or rather firmness. " I know you to the 

Mv 'I'ifeTAT'" Markheim. "Who can do so ? 
liv»rl / L ® travesty and slander on myself. I have 

han r ’ ‘^'1 are bettir 

You see thf m. 

bravos 'ike one whom 

their muffled in a cloak. If they had 

could see their faces they 

would be altogether different, they would shine out for 

over aid^r'"" ' ^ '• 

hid T her,™ > 5 . known to me and God. But, 

nad 1 the time, I could disclose myself.” 

' To me ? ” inquired the visitant 


To you before all," returned the murderer "I 
supposed you were intelligent. I thought— since you 
exist-you would prove a reader of the heart. And yet 
you would propose to judge me by my acts ! Think of it ; 
my acts 1 I was born and I have lived in a land of giants ; 
giants have dragged me by the wrists since I was born 
I j • niother the giant of circumstance. And you 

would judge me by my acts ! But you cannot look within ! 
Can you not undeptand that evil is hateful to me ? Can 
you not see within me the clear \vriting of conscience, 
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All this is very feelingly expressed," was the reply. 

sianHSifli 

moving nearer; and remember, it is as 
itself was striding towards you throng 
streets ! Shall I help you : I. who know all ? Shall 1 

you where to find the money ? 

" For what price ? " asked Markheim. 

" I offer you the service for a Christmas gift, 
returned the other. Markheim could not refrain from 
smiling with a kind of bitter triumph No, said he, 
" I will take nothing at your hands; if I were dying ot 
thirst, and it was your hand put the pitcher to my 
lips, I should find the courage to refuse. It may be 
credulous, but I will do nothing to commit myselt to 

evil." 

"I have no objection to a death-bed repentance, 
observed the visitant. 


" Because you disbelieve their efficacy ! Markheim 
cried. 

" I do not say so," returned the other ; ^ 

on these things from a different side, and when the lire 
is done my interest falls. The man has lived to serve me, 

to spread black looks under colour of religion, or to sow 

tares in the wheat-field, as you ^do, in a course of weak 
compliance with desire. Now that he draws so near to 
his deliverance, he can add but one act of service to 
repent, to die smiling, and thus to build up in confidence 
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rfm ToVso m^steT 

Please yourself in life as vou 

yourself more amply spread vour hitherto ; please 

drfwn^!V^^ a!I^rhVc^u^^a?nstt 

find k ven easy\o7o°rn"^'^^^^^^^ that you wdl 

conscence, wTh' hZ 

i" 'S:™ .-.sa'cS.-r” 

asked MalhL^-’n such a creature ? ” 
asKed Markheim. Do you think I have no more generous 

aspirations than to s n. and sin. and sm. and at the^U^^^^ 

.neak into heaven ? My heart rises at the thought. Is this' 

then, your experience of mankind? or is it because you 

and such baseness’ 

z “.is.*. ■> »“» “p 

“zti r,z'„xr;s 'zs’"- 

nh starving mariners on a raft 

n^nf u hands of famine and feeding 

of beyond the moment 

d.>'l^I^ cting , I find in all that the last consequence is 
death; and to my eyes, the pretty maid who thwarts her 
mother with such taking graces on a question of a ball, 
drips no less visibly with human gore than such a 
murderer as yourself. Do I say that I follow sins ? I 
follow virtues also ; they differ not by the thickness of a 
nail they are both scythes for the reaping angel of Death, 
hvil. for which I live, consists not in action but in 
character. The bad man is deaf to me ; not the bad act, 
whose fruits, if we could follow them far enough down 
the hurtling cataract of the ages, might yet be found 
more blessed than those of the rarest virtues. And it 
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is not because you have killed a dealer, but because 
you are Markheim. that I offer to forward your escape. 

" I will lay my heart open to you." answered 
Markheim. “ This crime on which you find me is ^t. 
On my way to it I have learned many lessons : itself is a 

lesson, a momentous lesson. Hitherto I 
wk revolt to what I would not; I was a bondslave to 
poverty, driven and scourged. There are robust v^tues that 
?an stand in these temptations: mine was not so I 
a thirst for pleasure. But to-day. and out of this deed, 

I pluck both warning and riches— both the pwer and a 
fresh resolve to be myself. I become in all things a free 
actor in the world; I begin to see myself all changed, 
these hands the agents of good, this heart at peace. 
Something comes over me out of the past ; something o 
what I have dreamed on Sabbath evenings to the sound 
of the church organ, of what I forecast when I shed tears 
over noble books, or talked, an innocent child, with my 
mother. There lies my life ; I have wandered a few years, 
but now I see once more my city of destination. 

"You are to use this money on the Stock Exchange, 
I think? " remarked the visitor ; " and there, if I mistake 
not, you have already lost some thousands. 

" Ah.” said Markheim. "but this time I have a sure 
thing." 

" This time, again, you will lose." replied the visitor 
quietly. 

"Ah, but I will keep back the half!" cried Mar- 
kheim. 


"That also you will- lose,” said the other. 

The sweat started upon Markheim’s brow. "Well, 
then, what matter?" he exclaimed. " Say it be lost, say 
I am plunged again in poverty, shall one part of me, and 
that the worse, continue until the end to override the 
better? Evil and good run strong in me, haling me both 
ways. I do not love the one thing, I love all. I can 
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tho^0h^^ martyrdom; and 

though I be fallen to such a crime as murder oitv 

IS no stranger to my thoughts. I pity the poor; who Wv 

their trials better than myself? I pity and help them ■ 

^ honest laughter ; there is no good 

heart Tnd thing on earth but I love it from^ my 
heart. And are my vices only to direct my life, and my 

the mind . Not so : good, also, is the spring of acts.” 

But the visitant raised his finger. For six-and-thirty 
years that you have been in this world," said he. " through 
many changes of fortune and varieties of humour. I have 
watched you steadily fall. Fifteen years ago you would 
have started at a theft. Three years back you would have 
blenched at the name of murder. Is there any crime is 
there any cruelty or meanness, from which you still recoil ? 
rive years from now I shall detect you in the fact^ 

Downward, downward lies your way ; nor can anything but 
death avail to stop you." 


" It is true." Markheim said huskily, " I have in some 
degree complied with evil. But it is so with all : the very 
saints, in the mere exercise of living, grow less dainty, and 
take on the tone of their surroundings.” 

I will propound to you one simple question," said the 
Other; and as you answer, I shall read to you your moral 
horoscope. You ^ve grown in many things more lax; 
possibly you do right to be so; and at any account, it is 
the same with all men. But, granting that, are you in any 
one particular, however trifling, more difficult to please 
with your own conduct, or do you go in all things with a 
looser rein ?" 


In any one ?” repeated Markheim, with an anguish 
of consideration. ‘ No," he added, with despair, " in 
none ! I have gone down in all." 

Then,” said the visitor, "content yourself with 
what you are, for you will never change ; and the words 
of your part on this stage are irrevocably written down.” 
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Markheim stood for a long while silent, 
was the visitor who first broke the silence ,, These being 
so " he said, " shall I show you the money ' 


“ And grace ? " cried Markheim. 

■ “ Have you not tried it? " returned the '' 

or three years ago, did I not see you on ° 

revival meetings,' and w’as not your voice the loudest 

the hymn ? “ 

“ It is true,” said Markheim ; " and I see clearly what 

remains for me by way of duty. I j 

lessons from my soul; my eyes arc opened, and I behold 

myself at last for jvhat I am.’ 

At this moment, the sharp note of the door-bell rang 
through the house ; and the visitant, as though this wcru 
some concerted signal for which he had been waiting, 
changed at once in his demeanour. 


“The maid!” he cried. “ She ha6 returned, as 1 fore- 
warned you, and there is now before you one more difficult 
passage. Her master, you must say, is ill; you must let her 
in, with an assured but rather serious countenanc<^no 
smiles, no overacting, and I promise you success . Unce 
the girl within, and the door closed, the same dexterity 
that has already rid you of the dealer will relieve you ot 
this last danger in your path. Thenceforward you have 
the whole evening— the whole night, if needful— to ransack 
the treasures of the house and to make good your safety. 
This is help that comes to you with the mask of danger. 
“Up!” he cried; “up. friend; your life hangs trembling 
in the scales ; up, and act ! ” 




Markheim steadily regarded his counsellor. “ If I be 
condemned to evil acts,” he said, ” there is still one door 
of freedom open— I can cease from action. If my life be 
an ill thing. I can lay it down- Though I be, as you say 
truly, at the beck of every small temptation, I can yet, by 
one decisive gesture, place myself beyond the teach of all. 
My love of good is damned to barrenness; it may, and let 
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that. 

to your piling disappointment, you shall see that I can 
draw both energy and courage." 

hi] ^^^turp of the visitor began to undergo a wonder- 
ful and lovely change : they brightened and softened with 

didim brightened, faded and 

dishmned But Markheim did not pause to watch or 

understand the transformation. He opened the door and 

went downstairs very slowly, thinking to himself. His past 

went soberly before him ; he beheld it as it was. ugly and 

strenuous bke a dream, random as chance-medley— a scene 

or defeat. Life, as he thus reviewed it. tempted him no 

lonpr ; but on the farther side he perceived a quiet haven 

tor his bark. He paused in the passage, and looked into 

pe shop, where the candle still burned by the dead body. 

it was strangely silent. Thoughts of the dealer swarmed 

into his mind, as he stood gazing. And then the bell once 

more broke out into impatient clamour. 

He confronted the maid upon the threshold with 
something like a smile. 

j You had better go for the police.” said he : "I have 
killed your master." 


R. L. Stevenson- 


THE OFFICE OF LITERATURE 

Dr. John Brown’s^ pleasant story has become well- 
known, of the countryman who, being asked to account 
for the gravity of his dog, replied, “ Oh, sir ! life is full of 
sairiousnep to him — he can just never get enough 
o fechtin Something of the spirit of this saddened 
dog seems lately to have entered into the very people who 
ought to be freest from it— our men of letters. They are 
all very serious and very quarrelsome. To some of them 
It IS dangerous even to allude. Many are wedded to a 
theory or period, and are the most uxorious* of husbands — 
ever ready to resent an affront to their lady. This devo- 
tion makes them very grave, and possibly very happy after 
a pedantic fashion. One remembers what Hazlitt,' who 
was neither happy nor pedantic, has said about pedantry : 

. ."The power of attaching an interest to the most 
trilling or painful pursuits is one of the greatest happin- 
esses of our natup. The common soldier mounts the 
Si®!? deliberately starves himself to 

???’ vu sets about extracting the cube- 

enthusiasm, and the lawyer sheds 

noHn “P®" Lyttleton.* He who is 

K ^ though he may be a wise, 

cannot be a very happy man. 

Possibly not ; but then we are surely not content that- 
our authors sfa|^Id be pedants in order that they may ^ 
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happy and devoted. As one of the great class for whose 
sole use and behalf literature exists — the class of readers — 
I protest that it is to me a matter of indifference whether 
an author is happy or not. I want him to make me 
•/happy. That is his office. Let him discharge it. 

I recognize in this connexion the corresponding truth 
of what Sydney Smith makes his Peter Plymley say 
about the private virtues of Mr. Perceval, the Prime 
Minister : ® 

"You spend a great deal of ink about the character 
of the present Prime Minister- Grant all that you 
write — I say, I fear that he will ruin Ireland, and pursue 
a line of policy destructive to the true interests of his 
country; and then you tell me that he is faithful to 
Mrs. Perceval, and kind to the Master Percevals. I 
should prefer that he whipped his boys and saved his 
country.” 

We should never confuse functions or apply wrong 
^ tests. What can books do for us ? Dr. Johnson, the 
least pedantic of men, put the whole matter into a 
nutshell (a cocoanut shell, if you will — Heaven forbid 
that I should seek to compress the great Doctor within 
any narrower limits than ray metaphor requires ! ), when 
he wrote that a book should teach us either to enjoy 
life or endure it. "Give us enjoyment!” “Teach us 
endurance ! ” Hearken to the ceaseless demand and the 
perpetual prayer of an ever unsatisfied and always 
suffering humanity ! 

How is a book to answer the ceaseless demand ? 

Self-forgetfulness is of the essence of enjoyment, and 
the author who would confer pleasure must possess 
the art, or know the trick, of destroying for the time the 
reader’s own personality. Undoubtedly the easiest way of 
doing this is by the creation of a host of rival personalities 
— hence the number and the popularity of novels. 
Whenever a novelist fails, his book is said to flag ; that 
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is, the reader suddenly (as in skating) comes bump 
down upon his own personality, and curses the unskilful 
author. No lack of characters and continual motion 
is the easiest recipe for a novel, which, like a beggar, 
should always be kept “ moving on.” Nobody knew this 
better than Fielding, whose novels, like most good ones, 
are full of inns. 


When those who are addicted to what is called 
“ improving reading ” inquire of you petulantly why you 
cannot find change of company and scene in books of 
travel, you should answer cautiously that when books 
of travel are full of inns, atmosphere and motion, 
they are as good as any novel ; nor is there any reason in 
the nature of things why they should not always be so, 
though experience proves the contrary. 


The truth or falsehood of a book is immaterial. 
George Borrow s Bible m Spain is, I suppose, true; though 
now that I come to think of it. in what is to me a 
new h^ht, one remembers that it contains some odd 
But was not Borrow the accredited agent of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society? Did he not 
travel (and he had a free hand) at their charges ? Was 
he not befriended by our minister at Madrid, Mr. Villiers 
subsequently Earl of Clarendon in the peerage of 
pglarid . It must be true ; and yet at this moment 

I wnnU r a chapter of The Bible in Spain as 

I would Gil Bias; nay. I positively would give the 

preference to Senor Giorgio.* ^ 

Nobody can sit down to read Borrows books without 
as completely forgetting himself as if he were a C 
in the forest with Gurth and Wamba.^® ^ 

js provoking and has his full share of faults 
and. though the owner of a style is canahlp n# 
excruciating offences. His habitual use of the oLSs 
word individual as a noun-substantive (seven 
in three pages of The Romany Rye) 

groan, and he is certainly once guilty of calling fish^the 
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“ Finny tribe.” He believed himself to be animated by 
an intense hatred of the Church of Rome, and disfigures 
many of his pages by Lawrence-Boythorn-Iike^^ tirades 
against that institution ; but no Catholic of sense need 
on this account deny himself the pleasure of reading 
Borrow, whose one dominating passion was camaraderie, 
and who hob-a-nobbed in the friendliest spirit with 
priest and gipsy in a fashion as far beyond praise as it is 
beyond description by any pen other than his own. 
Hail to thee, George Borrow! Cervantes^ ^ himself, 
Gil Bias, do not more effectually carry their readers into 
the land of the Cid^* than does this miraculous agent 
of the Bible Society, by favour of whose pleasantness we 
can, any hour of the week, enter Villafranca^^* by night, 
or ride into Galicia^® on an Andalusian stallion (which 
proved to be a foolish thing to do), without costing 
anybody a peseta,^" and at no risk whatever to our 
necks— be they long or short. 

Cooks, warriors and authors must be judged by the 
effects they produce : toothsome dishes, glorious victories, 
pleasant books-these are our demands. We have 
nothing to do with ingredients, tactics or methods. 
We have no desire to be admitted into the kitchen, 
the council or the study. The cook may clean her 
saucepans how she pleases the warrior place his men as 
he likes— the author handle his material or weave his 
plot as best he can— when the dish is served we only ask, 
Is it good? when the battle has been fought. Who 
won? when the book comes out. Does it read? 

Authors ought not to be above being reminded that 
it is their first duty to write agreeably— some very 
disagreeable men have succeeded in doing so, and there is 
therefore no need for anyone to despair. Every author, 
be he grave or gay, should try to make his book as 
ingratiating as possible. Reading is not a duty, and has 
consequently no business to be made disagreeable. 
Nobody is under any obligation to read any other man s 

book. 
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^ Literature exists to please— to lighten the burden of 
men’s lives ; to make them for a short while forget their 
sorrows and their sins, their silenced hearths, their 
disappointed hopes, their grim futures— and those men of 
letters are the best loved who have best performed 
literature’s truest office. Their name is happily legion, 
and I will conclude these disjointed remarks by quoting 
from one of them, as honest a parson as ever took tithe 
or voted for the Tory candidate, the Rev. George 
Crabbe. Hear him in The Frank Courtship : 


" ‘ I must be loved,’ said Sybil ; ‘ I must see 
The man in terrors, who aspires to me : 

At my forbidding frown his heart must ache, 

His tongue must falter, and his frame must shake ; 
And if I grant him at my feet to kneel. 

What trembling fearful pleasure must he feel : 

Nay, such the rapture that my smiles inspire 
That reason’s self must for a time retire.’ 

, ^ood Josiah.’ said the dame, 

These wicked thoughts would fill his soul with 

He kneel and tremble at a thing of dust ! 

He cannot, child ’ the child replied, ‘ He must.’ 


Were an office to be opened for the insurance of 
literary reputations, no critic at all likely to be in 
the society s service would refuse the life of a poet who 
could wrue like Crabbe. Cardinal Newman. Mr. Leslie 

always of the same way 
Crabbe^*"^' ^ ^ about 


far f ®ven were Crabbe now left unread, which is very 

f!m^^ f™ 'f^ould be an enviable 

^e for was he not one of the favourite poets of 
Walter Scott, and whenever the closing scene of the 

S "of SfbK i" of Lockhart 
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To soothe the sorrow of the soothers of sorrow, to bring 
tears to the eyes and smiles to the cheeks of the lords of 
human smiles and tears, is no mean ministry, and it is 
Crabbe’s. 


Augustine Birrell, Collected Essays 



FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


Lying before me is a manuscript. It is written on 
large sheets of stout paper which have turned yellow with 
the years. The writing, that of a woman, is bold and free, 
as of one accustomed to the pen ; but the fashion of the 
letters belongs to a long-past time. It is an obituary 
notice of Florence Nightingale, written for the Daily News 
fifty-one years ago, when the most famous of English- 
women was at the point of death. The faded manuscript 
has lain in its envelope for half a century unused. The 
busy pen that wrote it fell for ever from the hand of the 
writer more than thirty years ago, for that writer was 
Harriet Martineau.^ The subject of the memoir still 
lives, the most honoured and loved of all the subjects of 
the Sovereign. 

There are tears4n that old manuscript, the generous, 
almost passionate, tears of a great soul stricken by a sore 
bereavement. Miss Martineau was writing within three 
years of the Crimean War» when the name of Florence 
Nightingale still throbbed with memories vivid as last 
night s dream, and when her heroism had the dew of the 
dawri upon it. To-day that name is like a melody of a far- 

L-ij*™® ^ melody we heard in the remotest days of 
childhood. Florence Nightingale ! ^ 

It comes o’er the ear like the sweet South, 
Stealing and giving odour."® 
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It has perfumed the years with the fragrance of 
gracious deeds. I have sometimes idly speculated on the 
strange fortuity of names, on the perfect echo of the 
name to the deed— Shakespeare. Milton, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson ! Why is it that the world’s singers come 
heralded with these significant names ? Why is it that 
the infinite families of the Smiths and the Robinsons and 
the Joneses never sing ? And Oliver Cromwell and John 
ChurchilP and Horatio Nelson ! Why, there is the roar 
of guns and the thunder of great deeds in the very accents 
of their names. And so with the heroines of history, the 
Grace Darlings^ and the Florence Nightingales. One 
almost sees in the latter case events carefully avoiding the 
commonplace and shaping a lustrous name for the wearer. 
For her mother was named Smith, the daughter of that 
William Smith, the famous philanthropist, and member 
for Norwich, who fought the battle of the Dissenters in 
Parliament.'' and was one of the leaders of the anti-slavery 
movement. And her father was named Shore, and only 
assumed the name of Nightingale with the estates that 
made him a wealthy man. “ A rose by any other name,'"^ 
no doubt. But the world is grateful for the happy accid- 
ent that gave it “Florence Nightingale.” 

It is a name full of a delicate reminiscence, like the 
smell of lavender in a drawer, calling up memories of 
those from whose lips we first heard the story of ” The 
Lady with the Lamp.”’ It suggests not a personality, but 
an influence ; not a presence, but a pervasive spirit. For 
since that tremendous time, when the eyes of the whole 
world were turned upon' the gentle figure that moved like 
a benediction through the horrors of the hospitals of 
Scutari,” Miss Nightingale’s life has had something of the 
quiet of the cloister. It is not merely that her health was 
finally broken by her unexampled labours : it is that, com- 
bined with the courage of the chivalrous world into which 
she was born, she has the reticence of a temperament 
that shrinks from publicity with mingled scorn and 
humility. 
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This rare union of courage and modesty is illustrated 
by her whole career. When, after a girlhood spent in 
her native Italy— for she was born in Florence, as her 
only sister, afterwards Lady Verney, was born in Naples 
— and in wanderings in many lands, she decided on her 
life work of nursing, she returned from her hard appren- 
ticeship in many institutions, and especially in the Kaisers- 
werth Institution on the Rhine— the first Protestant nurs- 
ing home in Germany — to take the management of the 
Sanatorium for Sick Ladies in Harley Street." In those 
days of our grandmothers, woman was still in the mediae- 
val state of development. She was a pretty ornament of 
the drawing-room, subject to all the proprieties expressed 
in " prunes and prisms.”^'^ She had no duty except the 
duty of being pretty and proper, no part in the work of 
the w'orld except the task higher than that of seeing that 
her overlord’s slippers were in the right place. 

The advent of Florence Nightingale into Harley 
Street was like a challenge to all that was feminine and 
Early Victorian. A woman, a lady of birth and culture, 
as manager of an institution ! The thing was impossible. 
The polite world thrilled with indignation at the outrage. 
“ It was related at the time I quote from the yellow 
manuscript before me—" that if she had forged a bill, or 
eloped, or betted her fathers fortune away at New- 
market,^^ she could not have provoked a more virulent 
hue and cry than she did by settling herself to a useful 
work." And it was not society alone that assailed her now' 
and later. "From the formalists at home, who were 
shocked at her handling keys and keeping accounts, to 
the jealous and quizzing doctors abroad, who would have 
suppressed her altogether, and the vulgar among the 
nurses, who whispered that she ate the jams and the 
jellies in a corner, she had all the hostility to encounter 
which the great may always expect from those who are 
too small to apprehend their mind and ways." But she 
had a dominating will and a dear purpose in all the acts of 
her life. She was indifferent to the judgment of the 
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world. She saw the path, and trod it with fearless steps 
wherever it led. 

Within her sphere she was an autocrat. Lord Stan- 
more, in his Memoir of Sidney Herbert^- — the War 
Minister whose letter inviting Miss Nightingale to go to 
the Crimea crossed her letter offering to go — has criticised 
her severe tongue and defiance of authority. But in the 
presence of the appalling problem of humanity that faced 
her and her band of thirty-eight nurses, what were 
red tape and authority ? As she passed down through those 
four miles of beds eighteen inches apart, each bearing its 
burden of pain and suffering, her passion of pity turned to 
a passion of indignation at the wanton neglect of the poor 
instruments of government, and she turned and rent the 
authors of the wrong. The hospital was chaos. There 
were neither hospital accessories, nor medical appliances, 
nor changes of clothing, nor proper food. It was a time 
for bitter speech and defiance of authority. And Florence 
Nightingale, her sight seered and her ears ringing 
with the infinite agony, thundered at the War Office 
until the crime was undone and her own powerful control 
was set up over all the hospitals of the East. 

And now the war is over, the long avenue of death 
and suffering that has been her home has vanished, 
and she sets sail for England. The world is ringing 
with her deeds. England awaits her with demonstrations 
of national gratitude unparalleled in history. She takes 
an assumed name, steals back by an unexpected route, 
and escapes, exhausted and unrecognized, to the peace of 
her father’s house at Lea Hurst, in the quiet valley of the 
Derwent. And when later the nation expresses its thanks 
by raising a fund of £50,000 for her benefit, she quietly 
hands it over to found the institution for training nurses 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital. And with that act of radiant* 
unselfishness she establishes the great modern movement 
of nursing. Mrs. Gamp^® flees for ever before the lady 
with the lamp. 
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For Florence Nightingale is not a mere figure ot 
romance. It is beautiful to think of the ministering angel 
moving with her lamp down the long lanes of pain 
at Scutari, to hear those pathetic stories of the devotion 
of the rough soldiers all writing down her name as 
the name they loved, of the dying boy who wanted to see 
her pass because he could kiss her shadow as it moved 
across the pillow. But there have been many noble and 
self-sacrificing nurses, many who had as great a passion 
for suffering humanity as hers. To think of her only as a 
heroine in the romance of life is to mistake her place in 
history as well as to offend her deepest feelings. 

She is much more than a heroine of romance. She is 
the greatest woman of action this nation produced in the 
last century — perhaps the greatest woman of action this 
country has ever produced. She is the type of pioneer — 
one of those rare personalities who reshape the contours 
of life. She was not simply the lady with the lamp ; she 
was the lady with the brain and the tyrannic will, and in 
her we may discover the first clear promise of that 
woman’s revolution which plays so large a part in the 
world to-day. The hand that smoothed the hot pillow of 
the sufferer was the same hand that rent the red tape 
and broke, defiant of officialism, the locked door to get at 
the bedding within. Nursing to her was not a pastime 
or an occupation ; it was a revelation. The child, whose 
dolls were always sick and being wooed back to life, who 
doctored the shepherd’s dog in the valley of the Derwent, 
and bound up her boy cousin’s sudden wound, was born 
with the fever of revolution in her as truly as a Danton^* 
or a Mazzini.^* She saw the world full of suffering, and 
beside the pillow — ignorance and Sarah Gamp. Her soul 
revolted against the grim spectacle, and she gave herself 
with single-eyed devotion to the taslf of reform. 

There is about her something of the sleepless fury of 
the fanatic ; but she differs from the fanatic in this, that 
her mighty indignation is controlled by her powerful un- 
derstanding and by her cold, almost icy common-sense. 
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J She has been the subject of more sentimental writing 
than any one of her time ; but she is the least sentimen- 
tal or women, and has probably dissolved fewer emotions 
in tears than any of her contemporaries. She has 
had something better to do with her emotions than 
waste them in easy lamentations. She has turned them 
to iron and used them mercilessly to break down 
the stupidities that encompass the world of physical 
suffering and to crush the opposition of ignorance 
and professional interest. All who have come in conflict 
with her have, like Sidney Herbert, had to bow to her 
despotic will, and to-day, old and lonely, forgotten by the 
great world that ebbs and flows by her home near Hyde 
Park corner, she works with the same governed passion 
and concentration that she revealed in the great tragedy 
of sixty years ago. 

/ . seen, therefore, the Crimean episode is only an 

incident in her career. Her title to rank among the great 
figures of history would have been as unchallengeable 
without that tremendous chapter. For her work was not 
incidental, but fundamental ; not passing, but permanent. 
She. too, divides the crown with " Old Timotheus " 

" He raised a mortal to the skies, 

She brought an angel down.”^® 

When good Pastor Fleidner, the head of the Kaiserswerth 
Institution, laid his hands at parting on her bowed head, 
she went forth to work a revolution ; and to-day every 
nurse that sits through the dim hours by the restless bed 
of pain is in a real sense the gracious product of that 
revolution. 

She has made nursing a science. She has given it 
laws ; she has revealed the psychology of suffering. How 
true, for example, is^his : 

“ I have seen in fevers the most acute suffering pro- 
duced from the patient in a hut not being able to see out 
of a window. ... I remember in my own case a nosegay of 
wild flowers being sent me, and from that moment 
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recovery becoming more rapid. People say it is the effect 
on the patient’s mind. It is no such thing ; it is on the 
patient's body, too. . .Volumes are now written and spoken 
about the effect of the mind on the body ... I wish 
more was thought of the effect of the body on the 
mind." 

She has moved mountains but her ideal is still far off. 
For she wants not merely a profession of nurses, but a 
• nation of nurses— every mother a health nurse and every 
nurse an atom in the hierarchy of the Ministers of the 
Highest." It is a noble dream, and she has brought it 
within the grasp of the realities of that future which as she 
says, “ I shall not see, for I am old." 


I put the yellow manuscript back into the envelope 
where it has lain for half a century. Sixteen hundred 
articles did Harriet Martineau write for the Daily News. 
They arc buried in the bound volumes of the issues of 
long ago. One still remains unpublished, the last word 
happily still unwritten.^’ 

A. G. Gardiner, Prophets, Priests and Kings 



THE VALLEY OF SPIDERS 

Towards midday the three pursuers came abruptly 
round a bend in the torrent bed upon the sight of a very 
broad and spacious valley. The difficult and winding 
trench of pebbles along which they had tracked the 
fugitives for so long expanded to a broad slope, and with 
the common impulse the three men left the trail, and rode 
to a little eminence set with olive-dun trees, and there 
halted, the two others, as became them, a little behind the 
man with the silver-studded bridle. 

For a space they scanned the great expanse below 
them with eager eyes. It spread remoter and remoter, 
with only a few clusters of sere thorn bushes here and 
there, and the dim suggestions of some now waterlep 
ravine to break its desolation of yellow grass. Its purple 
distances melted at last into the bluish slopes ot the 
further hills-hills it might be of a greener kind— and 
above them, invisibly supported, and seeming indeed to 
hang in the blue, were the snow-clad summits of moun- 
tains— that grew larger and bolder to the north-westward 
as the sides of the valley drew together. And westward 
the valley opened until a distant darkness under the sky 
told where the forests began. But the three men looked 
neither east nor west, but only steadfastly across the 
valley. 
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The gaunt man with the scarred lip was the first to 
speak. “ Nowhere,” he said, with a sigh of disappoint- 
ment in his voice. ” But, after all, they had a full day’s 
start.” 

" They don’t know we are after them,” said the little 
man on the white horse. 

“ She would know,” said the leader bitterly, as if 
speaking to himself. 

“ Even then they can’t go fast. They’ve got no beast 
but the mule, and all to-day the girl’s foot has been 
bleeding—" 

The man with the silver bridle flashed a quick inten- 
sity of rage on him. “ Do you think I haven’t seen that?” 
he snarled. 

" It helps, anyhow," whispered the little man to him- 
self. 

The gaunt man with the scarred lip stared impassive- 
ly. ‘ They can’t be over the valley,” he said. " If we 
ride hard- " 


He glanced at the white horse and paused. 

” Curse all white horses ! ” said the man with the 

Sliver bridle, and turned to scan the beast his curse in- 
cluded. 

The little man looked down between the melancholy 
ears of his steed. 


I did my best," he said. 

The two others stared again across the valley for a 

space. The gaunt man passed the back of his hand across 
the scarred lip. 

I owned the silver 

br^le, suddenly. The little man started and jerked his 

rein, and the horse hoofs of the three made a multitudi- 
nous faint pattering upon the withered grass as they 
turned back towards the trail. , . . ^ 
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They rode cautiously down the long slope before 
them, and so came through a waste of prickly twisted 
bushes and strange dry shapes of thorny branches that 
grew amongst the rocks, into the levels below. And there 
the trail grew faint, for the soil was scanty, and the only 
herbage was this scorched dead straw that lay upon the 
ground. Still, by hard scanning, by leaning beside the 
horses’ necks and pausing ever and again, even these 
white men could contrive to follow after their prey. 

There were trodden places, bent and broken blades 
of the coarse grass, and ever and again the sufficient 
intimation of a footmark. And once the leader saw a 
brown smear of blood where the half-caste girl may have 
trod. And at that under his breath he cursed her for a 
fool. 

The gaunt man checked his leader's tracking, and 
the little man on the white horse rode behind, a man lost 
in a dream. They rode one after another, the man with 
the silver bridle led the way. and. they spoke never 
a word. After a time it came to the little man on the 
white horse that the world was very still. He started out 
of his dream. Besides the little noises of their horses and 
equipment, the whole great valley kept the brooding 
quiet of a painted scene. 

Before him went his master and his fellow, each 
intently leaning forward to the left, each impassively 
moving with the paces of his horse ; their shadows went 
before them— still, noiseless, tapering attendants ; and 
nearer a crouched cool shape was his own. He looked 
about him. What was it had gone ? Then he remem- 
bered the reverberation from the banks of the gorge and 
the perpetual accompaniment of shifting, jostling pebbles. 
And, moreover — ? There wes no breeze* That was it . 
What a vast, still place it was. a monotonous afternoon 
slumber I And the sky open and blank except for a 
sombre veil of haze that had gathered in the upper 

valley. 
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He straightened his back, fretted with his bridle, 
puckered his lips to whistle, and simply sighed. He 
turned in his saddle for a time, and stared at the throat of 
the mountain gorge out of which they had come. Blank! 
Blank slopes on cither side, with never a sign of a decent 
beast or tree — much less a man. What a land it was ! 
What a wilderness ! He dropped again into his former 
pose. 

It filled him with a momentary pleasure to see a wry 
stick of purple black flash out into the form of a snake, 
and vanish amidst the brown. After all, the infernal 
valley was alive. And then, to rejoice him still more, 
came a little breath across his face, a whisper that came 
and went, the faintest inclination of a stiff black-antlered 
bush upon a little crest, the first intimations of a possible 
breeze. Idly he wetted his finger, and held it up. 

He pulled up sharply to avoid a collision with the 
gaunt man, who had stopped at fault upon the trail. Just 
at that guilty moment he caught his master's eye looking 
towards him. 


For a time he forced an interest in the tracking. 

k j ’ studied his master’s 

shadow and hat and shoulder, appearing and disappearing 
the gaunt man’s nearer contours. They had 
ridden four days out of the very limits of the world into 
this desolate place, short of water, with nothing but a 
strip of dried meat under their saddles, over rocks and 
mountains, where surely none but these fugitives had 
ever been before — for that 1 


And all this was for a girl, a mere wilful child ! And 

bidding ® basest 

fnll, ,Why m the name of passionate 

folly this one in particular ? asked the little man and 

thafli,.^ of the master, and 

that was all he knew. Just because she sought to evade 

iilUJ* • • • .1 • r> 

^rary on Fiaruc 

Srinagar 
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His eye caught a whole row of high-plumed canes 
bending in unison, and then the tails of sillf that hung 
before his neck flapped and fell The breeze was grow- 
ing stronger. Somehow it took the stiff stillness out of 
things — and that was well. 

“ Hallo ! said the gaunt man. 

All three stopped abruptly. 

“ What? ” asked the master. “ What ? ” 

“ Over there,” said the gaunt man. pointing up the 
valley. 

” What ? ” 


” Something coming towards us.” v ' 

And as he spoke a yellow animal crested a rise and 
came bearing down upon them. It was a big wild dog, 
coming before the wind, tongue out. at a steady pace, and 
running with such an intensity of purpose that he did not 
seem to see the horsemen he approached. He ran with 
his nose up. following, it was plain, neither scent nor 
quarry As he drew nearer the little man felt tor his 
sword. “ He’s mad.” said the gaunt rider. 

” Shout ! ” said the little man, and shouted. 


The dog came on. Then when the little man s blade 
was already out. it swerved aside and went panting by 
them and passed. The eyes of the little man followed its 

flight ” There was no foam,” he said For a space the 

man with the silver-studded bridle stared up the valley. 
“Oh come on!” he cried at last. What does it 
matter ? ” and jerked his horse into movement again 

The little man left the insoluble mystery of a dog 
that fled from nothing but the wind, and lapsed into 
profound musings on human character. Come on! he 
whispered to himself. '* Why should it be given to one 
man to say ‘ Come on ! ’ with that stupendous violence 
of effect ’ Always, all his life, the man with the silver 
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bridle has been saying that. If I said it ! *’ thought the 

little man. But people marvelled when the master was 
disobeyed even in the wildest things. This half-caste 
girl seemed to him, seemed to every one. mad — blasph- 
emous almost. The little man, by way of comparison, 
reflected on the gaunt rider with the scarred lip, as 
stalwart as his master, as brave and. indeed, perhaps 
braver, and yet for him there was obedience, nothing 
but to give obedience duly and stoutly. . . . 

Certain sensations of the hands and knees called the 
little man back to more immediate things. He became 
aware of something. He rode up beside his gaunt fellow. 
“ Do you notice the horses ? " he said in an undertone. 

The gaunt face looked interrogation. 

“ They don't like this wind.” said the little man. and 
dropped behind as the man with the silver bridle turned 
upon him. 

” It’s all right,” said the gaunt-faced man. 


They rode on again for a space in silence. The fore- 
most two rode downcast upon the trail, the hindmost man 
watched the haze that crept down the vastness of the 
valley, nearer and nearer, and noted how the wind grew 
in strength moment by moment. Far away on the left he 
saw a line of dark bulks— wdld hog, perhaps, galloping 
down the valley, but of that he said nothing, nor did he 
remark again upon the uneasiness of the horses. 


And then he saw first one and then a second great 
white ball, a great shining white ball like a gigantic head 
of thistledown, that drove before the wind athwart the 
path. These balls soared high in the air. and dropped 
and rose aigain and caught for a moment, and hurried on 

the “““ 

0UhZ-^ *=^ese drifting 

globes and then soon very many more— were hurrying 

towards him down the valley. ‘‘urrying 
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They became aware of a squealing. Athwart the 
path a huge boar rushed, turning his head but for one 
instant to glance at them, and then hurling on down the 
valley again. And at that all three stopped and sat in 
their saddles, staring into the thickening haze that was 
coming upon them. 

“If it were not for this thistledown ” began the 

leader 

But now a big globe came drifting past within a score 
of yards of them. It was really not an even sphere at all, 
but a vast, soft, ragged, filmy thing, a sheet gathered by 
the corners, an aerial jelly-fish, as it were, but rolling 
over and over as it advanced, and trailing long cobwebby 
threads and streamers that floated in its wake. 

“ It isn’t thistledown,” said the little man. 

“ I don’t like the stuff,” said the gaunt man. 

And they looked at one another. 

"Curse it!” cried the leader. "The air’s full of it 
up there. If it keeps on at this pace long, it will stop us 
altogether.” 

An instinctive feeling, such as lines out a herd of 
deer at the approach of some ambiguous thing, prompted 
them to turn their horses to the wind, ride forward for a 
few paces, and stare at that advancing multitude of 
floating masses- They came on before the wind with a 
sort of smooth swiftness, rising and falling noiselessly, 
sinking to earth, rebounding high, soaring— ail with a 
perfect unanimity, with a still, deliberate assurance. 

Right and left of the horsemen the pioneers of this 
strange army passed. At one that rolled along the 
ground, breaking shapelessly and trailing out reluctantly 
into long grappling ribbons and bands, all three horses 
began to shy and dance. The master was seized with a 
sudden, unreasonable impatience. He cursed the drifting 
globes roundly. “ Get on ! ” he cried ; " get on I What 
do these things matter? How can they matter ? Back 
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to the trail ! ” He fell swearing at his horse and sawed 
the bit across its mouth. 

He shouted aloud with rage. “ I will follow that 
trail, I tell you,*’ he cried. “ Where is the trail ? ’ 

He gripped the bridle of his prancing horse and 
searched amidst the grass. A long and clinging thread 
fell across his face, a gray streamer dropped about his 
bridle arm, some big, active thing with many legs ran 
down the back of his head. He looked up to discover one 
those gray masses anchored as it were above him by these 
things and flapping out ends as a sail flaps when a boat 
comes about — but noiselessly. 

He had an impression of many eyes, of a dense crew 
of squat bodies, of long, many-jointed limbs hauling at 
their mooring ropes to bring the thing down upon him. 
For a space he stared up, reining in his prancing horse 
with the instinct born of years of horsemanship. Then 
the flat of a sword smote his back, and a blade flashed 
over head and cut the drifting balloon of spiderweb free, 
and the -whole mass lifted softly and drove clear and 
away. 

" Spiders ! ” cried the voice of the gaunt man. “ The 
things are full of big spiders ! Look, my lord ! " 

The man with the silver bridle still followed the mass 
that drove away. 

“Look, my lord ! ’’ 

The master found himself staring down at a red smash- 
ed thing on the ground that, in spite of partial obliteration, - 
could still wriggle unavailing legs. Then, when tlie gaunt 
man pointed to another mass that bore down upon them, 
he drew his sword hastily. Up the valley now it was 
like a fog bank torn to rags. He tried to grasp the 
situation. 

Ride for it I ” the little man was shouting. " Ride 
for It down the valley.” 
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What happened then was like the confusion of a 
battle. The man with the silver bridle saw the little man 
go past him, slashing furiously at imaginary cobwebs, saw 
him cannon into the horse of the gaunt man and hurl it 
and its rider to earth. His own horse went a dozen paces 
before he could rein it in. Then he looked up to avoid 
imaginary dangers, and then back again to see a horse 
rolling on the ground, the gaunt man standing and slash- 
ing over it at a rent and fluttering mass of gray that 
streamed and wrapped about them both. And thick and 
fast as thistledown on waste land on a windy day in July 
the cobweb masses were coming on. 

The little man had dismounted, but he dared not 
release his horse. He was endeavouring to lug the 
struggling brute back with the strength of one arm, 
while with the other he slashed aimlessly. The tentacles 
of a second gray mass had entangled themselves with 
the struggle, and this second gray mass came to its 
moorings, and slowly sank 

The master set his teeth, gripped his bridle, lowered 
his head, and spurred his horse forward. The horse on 
the ground rolled over, there was blood and moving 
shapes upon the flanks, and the gaunt man suddenly 
leaving it, ran forward towards his master, perhaps * 

ten paces. His legs were swathed and encumbered with 
gray; he made ineffectual movements with his sword. 
Gray streamers waved from him ; there was a thin 
veil of gray across his face. With his left hand he beat at 
something on his body, and suddenly he stumbled and 
fell. He struggled to rise, and fell again and suddenly, 
horribly, began to howl. “ Oh — ohoo, ohooh ! ” 

The master could see the great spiders upon him, and 
others upon the ground. 

As he strove to force his horse nearer to this 
gesticulating, screaming gray object that struggled up 
and down, there came a clatter of hoofs, and the little 
man, in act of mounting, swordless, balanced on his 
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belly athwart the white horse, '“r ’ 

whirled past. And again a clinging thread of gray 
gossamer swept across the master s face. All about him 
S over him, it seemed this drifting, noiseless cobweb 

circled and drew nearer him 

To the day of his death he never knew just how the 
event of that moment happened. Did he. indeed, turn 
his horse, or did it really of its own accord stampede after 
its fellow? Suffice it that in another second he was 
galloping full tilt down the valley with his sword 
whirling furiously overhead. And all about him on the 
quickening breeze, the spiders’ airships, their air bundles 
and air sheets, seemed to him to hurry in a conscious 


pursuit. 

Clutter, clutter, thud, thud— the man with the silver 
bridle rode, heedless of his direction, with his fearful face 
looking up now right, now left, and his sword-arm 
ready to slash. And a few hundred yards ahead of him, 
with a tail of torn cobweb trailing behind him, rode 
the little man on the white horse, still but imperfectly m 
the saddle The reeds bent before them, the wind 
blew fresh and strong, over his shoulder the master could 
see the webs hurrying to overtake 

He was so intent to escape the spiders webs that 
only as his horse gathered together for a leap did he realise 
the ravine ahead. And then he realised it only to 
misunderstand and interfere. He was leaning forward on 
his horse’s neck and set up and back all too late. 


But if in his excitement he had failed to leap, at any 
rate he had not forgotten how to fall. He was horseman 
again in mid-air. He came off clear with a mere bruise 
upon his shoulder, and his horse rolled, kicking spasmodic 
legs, and lay still. But the master’s sword drove its 
point into the hard soil, and snapped clean across, 
as though Chance refused him any longer as her Knight, 
and the splintered end missed his face by an inch 


or so. 
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He was on his feet in a moment, breathlessly 
scanning the on-rushing spider-webs. For a moment he 
was minded to run, and then thought of the ravine, and 
turned back. He ran aside once to dodge one drifting 
terror, and then he was swiftly clambering down the 
precipitous sides, and out of the touch of the gale. 

There, under the lee of the dry torrent’s steeper 
banks, he might crouch and watch these strange, gray 
masses pass and pass in safety till the wind fell, and 
It became possible to escape. And there for a long time 
he crouched, watching the strange, gray, ragged masses 
trail their streamers across his narrowed sky. 

Once a stray spider fell into the ravine close beside 
a full foot it measured from leg to leg and its 
laody was half a man’s hand-and after he had watched 
its monstrous alacrity of search and escape for a little 
while and tempted it to bite his broken sword, he 
mted up his iron-heeled boot and smashed it into a pulp. 
He swore as he did so, and for a time sought up and 
down for another. 

Then presently, when he was surer these spider 
swarms could not drop into the ravine, he found a place 
where he could sic down, and sat and fell into deep 
thought and began, after his manner, to gnaw his 
knuckles and bite his nails. And from this he was moved 
by the coming of the man with the white horse. 

He heard him long before he saw him. as a clattering 
of hoofs, stumbling footsteps, and reassuring voice. 
Then the little man appeared, a rueful figure, still with a 
tail of white cobweb trailing behind him. They 
approached each other without speaking, without a 
salutation. The little man was fatigued and shamed to 
the pitch of hopeless bitterness, and came to a stop 
at last, face to face with his seated master. The latter 
winced a little under his dependent’s eye. “Well?” 
he said at last, with no pretence of authority. 
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" You left him ? " 

“ My horse bolted.” 

"I know. So did mine." 

He laughed at his master mirthlessly. 

“ I say my horse bolted ” said the man who once had 
a silver-studded bridle. 

“ Cowards both," said the little man. 

The other gnawed his knuckle through some 
meditative moments, with his eye on his inferior. 

“ Don’t call me a coward." he said at length. 

" You are a coward like myself." 

” A coward possibly. There is a limit beyond which 
every man must fear. That I have learnt at last. But 
not like yourself. That is where the difference comes 

i * * 

” I never could have dreamt you would have left him. 

He saved your life two minutes before Why are 

you our lord ? ” 

The master gnawed his knuckles again, and his 
countenance was dark. 

” No man calls me a coward.” he said. "No A 

broken sword is better than none One spavined white 

horse cannot be expected to carry two men a four ^ 
days’ journey. I hate white horses, but this time it 
cannot be helped. You begin to understand me ? I 
perceive that you are minded, on the strength of what 
you have seen and fancy, to taint my reputation. It 
is men of your sort who unmake kings. Besides which— I 
never liked you." 

” My lord ! " said the little man. 

“ No," said the master. " No 1 " 

He stood up sharply as the little man moved. For a 
minute perhaps they faced one another. Overhead the 
spider’s balls went driving. There was a quick 
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movement among the pebbles ; a running of feet, a cry of 
despair, a gasp and a blow 

Towards nightfall the wind fell. The sun set in a 
calm serenity, and the man who had once possessed 
the silver bridle came at last very cautiously and by an 
easy slope out of the ravine again ; but now he led the 
white horse that once belonged to the little man. He 
would have gone back to his horse to get his silver- 
mounted bridle again, but he feared night and a 
quickening breeze might still find him in the valley, and 
besides, he disliked greatly to think he might discover 
his horse all swathed in cobwebs and perhaps un- 
pleasantly eaten. 

And as he thought of those cobwebs, and of all the 
dangers he had been through, and the manner in which he 
had been preserved that day, his hand sought a little re- 
liquary that hung about his neck, and he clasped it for a 
moment with heartfelt gratitude. As he did so his eyes 
went across the valley. 

“ I was hot with passion,” he said, ” and now she has 
met her reward. They also, no doubt ” 

And behold ! far away out of the wooded slopes 
across the valley, but in the clearness of the sunset, 
distinct and unmistakable, he saw a little spire of 
smoke. 

At that his expression of serene resignation changed 
to an amazed anger. Smoke ? He turned the head 
of the white horse about, and hesitated. And as he 
did so a little rustle of air went through the grass 
about him. Far away upon some reeds swayed a tattered 
sheet of gray. He looked at the cobwebs; he looked at 
the smoke. 

” Perhaps, after all, it is not them,” he said at last 

But he knew better. 

After he had stared at the smoke for some time, he 
mounted the white horse. 
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As he rode, he picked his way amidst stranded masses 
of web For some reason there were many dead spidep 
on tL ground, and those that lived fepted guiltily 
on their fellows. At the sound of his horse s hoofs they 

fled. . 

Their time had passed. From the ground, without 
either a wind to carry them or a winding-sheet ready, 
these things, for all their poison, could do him little 

evil. 

He flicked with his belt at those he fancied came too 
near. Once, where a number ran together over a bare 
place, he was minded to dismount and tram^e tnern 
with his boots, but this impulse he overcame. Ever and 
again he turned in his saddle, and looked back at the 

smoke. 

“Spiders." he muttered over and over again. 
“Spiders. Well. well.... The next time I must spin 
a web." 

H. G. Wells 





THE DIVINE LEAF tyJ 

The origin of tea. according to tradition, is as simple 
as it is credible. Prince Darma, in the remote ages, 
was a holy Asktic who spent day and night in meditations - 
upon the Infinite.^ One night his ecstasy was interrupted 
by sleep. On awakening he was so dismayed at his 
infirmity that he tore off his eyelids and flung them on 
the ground. The spectacle of a holy Asiatic flinging 
his eyelids on the ground deserves the notice of an 
historical painter. On visiting the spot later. Prjnce 
Darma found that his eyelids had grown into a shrub. He 
had the wit to take some of the leaves and pour boiling 
water upon them. Ever after, by simply drinking 
a little of the precious liquor, he was able to keep 
sleep at bay and pursue his thoughts with added zest 
and profit. 

The English history of the plant is comparatively 
brief. According to the popular statement, tea was 
introduced into this country from Holland in 1666.^ Isaac 
DTsraeli,^ however, thinks the date earlier, because he 
once heard of a collector whose treasures included Oliver 
Cromwell’s teapot. This, perhaps, would be better 
evidence had we not all heard of the museum which 
possessed a small skull certified to be the head of Oliver 
Cromwell when a boy. None the less, one Thomas 
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Garway. a tobacconist and coffcc-dcalerin Exchange Alley, 
is known to have sold tea at the rate of three pounds sterling 
per pound weight about 1660. Not, however, for a score or 
more of years later was tea at all common, although 
Charles the Second’s queen, Catherine, who had sipped it 
with gusto in Portugal, stamped the beverage with her 
approval in the Court. Mr. Waller wrote a poem on the new 
fashion, in which he praised together the best of queens 
and the "best of herbs.”* Mr. Waller, by the way, learned 
from a Jesuit, who came from China in 1664, that tea and 
beaten-u^ eggs made a worthy substitute for a ” com- 
petent meal. ” . • , . , . 

' 'Concerning the popularization of tea in this country, 
there is a story told by Southey'' of the great-grandmother 
of a friend of his, who made one of the party that sat 
down to the first pound of tea that ever came to Penrith. 
They boiled it in a kettle, and ate the leaves with 
butter and salt, wondering wherein the attraction lay._ 

The wise tea-maker is suspicious of elaborate 
paraphernalia. The best tea is made with a black Tcettlc 
and an earthenware or china teapot. Copper kettles on 
tripods (heated by tiny spirit stoves that hold too little 
spirit), silver teapots, and kindred re fineme nts, do not 
help the leaf. Nor should strainers be desired. Tea 
requires no “patents,” least oI”all a spoon resembling 
a perforated walnut, alleged to .be' unrivalled for the 
preparation of a single cup. A single cup ! ” Who, if 
the tea were worth drinking, ever wanted but a single 
cup ? 

Tea should be brewed of the right strength at the 
beginning, and poured^at once into cups and reserved 
cups (or decanted into another teapot). To burden the 
water with more leaves than it can attend to is thought- 
less, and every drop that is afterwards added im^rs the 
flavour of the liquor; notwithstanding the oldScotch 
lady who recommended a certain brand of leaf because 
it had ” such a grip of the thir-r-d water.”® Using too 
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little tea is a fault never committed by the unwise and 
imprudent. The ordinary rule is one spoonful for each 
guest and one for the pot. but some brands go farther than 
other. A large pot is imperative. Few things in life 
are more saddening than the smallness of some people’s 
teapots. The teapot should be warmed for the reception 
of the leaves. Wetting the tea. as it is called, is a horrid 
habit. All the water that is required for each brew 
should be poured in at once on the instant that it boils. 
Water that has long been boiling is unprofitable and stale 
and incapable of extracting from the opening leaf its 
richest essences. When there has been delay, and it 
is impracticable to boil a full kettle again, it is well to 
pour into it from a high altitude a little fresh cold water. 
The more forcible the impact of this new water, the 
more is the old supply invi^rated and fitted to c ope 
worthily with the leaf. “ At your ease,” sang the 
Emperor Kien Long" in the poem that is painted on 
every teapot in China — ” at your ease drink this precious 
liquor, which chases away the five causes of trouble.” 

Men’s tea, I think, excels women’s. Taking men 
as a whole one may say that no class make such good tea 
as undergraduates. Time is theirs; conveniences are to 
hand ; and though they are young and ardent, haste and.’ 
enthusiasm are bad form. Hence the brew has a dignity, 
a gravity, a composure worthy of it. There is something 
Asiatic about the reserved undergraduate that stimulates 
tea to do its best for him. Later in life, when he has 
left the university and met a woman, the undergraduate 
becomes again an Occidental. These undergraduate tea 
connoisseurs are a development of the last few years ; 
the invitation, " Look in this afternoon and try my 
new Overland China.” to which grey walls, stained by 
the stress of centuries, now re-echo, would strike dismay 
to the heart of Cuthbert Bede." The thoughtful under- 
graduate as soon misses his tobacco as his tea. I have 
seen him presiding over the teapot with the air of Roger 
Bacon® in his laboratory. Men always bring to a culinary 
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feat this interested manner, a little touched by mystery. 
To the woman, cooking is natural ; to man. it is exorbi- 
tant.*® and, partially, a lark. . ; 

Just as men are more intimately interested than 
women in the making of tea. so are they often more subtly 
conscious of its merits Women do not discriminate so 
calmly. Tea to them is tea ; tea to a man is China, or 
India, or Ceylon, “golden-tipped.” ” caravan-borne,” and 
the like. It is not for men but for families that polysyllabic 
brands are put upon the market. For families, for families, 
did Arabi Pasha beguile the tedium of exile by overlooking ’ 
plantations in Ceylon for families were artists employed 
5^ to de linea te aged grandmothers in the act of being 
• reminded of the delicious teas of thirty years ago.^'-^ That 
is why men who understand offer you better tea than 
women. 
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But it must not be supposed that the art of appreciat- 
ing tea is unknown to women. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. I knew a venerable lady with whom 
tea-making was almost a religious rite. To her high- 
backed chair was first brought the caddy— an inlaid 
casket— which was deposited on a table beside her. 
Then from the depths of a china vase the key was 
extracted. My hostess assumed her spectacles, and, 
taking the key, turned it gravely, scooped out spoonfuls 
heaped high of the fragrant leaves— and they were very 
fragrant— and tipped them into the silver teapot proffered 
to her as by a royal cupbearer. Then she closed the lid, 
locked it, and handed the key to the attendant maid, who 
first bore it to its ab^e. and then, returning, carried the^ 
caady reverently before her to its accustomed niche- 
while her mistress removed her spectacles and relaxed her 
features until they once more shone with their natural 
ben^ancy. 3^. 

The happiest tea-drinkers are those who have 
generous friends m China. No tea is like theirs. That 
inscrutable humorist, Li Hung Chang.^® left presents of 
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priceless tea in his wake as he passed smiling through the 
West — tea with a distinction until then unsuspected 
by the few persons whose gloty it was to taste it. Among 
these was Mr. Gladstone, great among tea-drinkers, whose 
pleasant humour it was to speak of a cup as a dish.^* Dean 
Stanley was among the tea-giants, and Dr. Johnson’s 
prowess is a by-word.^® Hartley Coleridge was another 
colossus of the caddy. One who knew him tells that once 
on being asked how many cups he was in the habit of 
drinking, the poet replied with scorn, “Cup! I don't 
count by cups ! I count by pots ! “* 

The commonest tea is black, and it is almost always 
V a blend, even when the terms Congou and Souchong are 
employed. China, India, and Ceylon — all three— are 
levied upon for these mixtures. Their description in the 
catalogues is worth study : indeed, all merchants’ adjec- 
tives are worth study. A table of ten graduated qualities 
of black teas lies before me. The lowest-priced variety 
is “ pure and useful ’’ ; then “ strong and liquoring ; 
then “ strong and rich flavoured.” While the same kind, 
but twopence dearer, is ” finer grade and very econom- 
ical then “ splendid liquor ” ; then “extra choice and 
strongly recommended; ’’then “beautiful quality : 
then “soft and rich”; then “small young 
leaf, magnificent liquor’’; and, finally, at three 
shillings and fourpence, “ very choice, small leaf, a 
connoisseur’s tea.” But this is not -a list for the true 
connoisseur : to him three-and-fourpenny tea would 
mean little. In another list I find the description “ very 
pungent and flavoury " “Syrupy” is also a hard- 
worked epithet. It would puzzle a conscientious 
merchant to fit any of these terms, even the humblest, 

•Hartley’s father, in answer to a tea-question, made a reply 
touched bv no such arrogance. Carlyle tells, in the Life of Johri 
Sterling, how one atternoon at Highgate, Mrs. Gillman handed 
Coleridge a cup of lukewarm tea with the remark that she hoped it was 
all right. “ Better than I deserve, madam, better than 1 deserve,’ was 
the reply. 
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to some of the tea that one now and then is forced 
to drink. , 

But the British tourist is attracted not by tea as tea, 
but by tea with accessories. The late Arthur Cecil, the 
comedian, used to tell with great joy of the cannibal tea at 
Kew: thus— “Tea, plain, 6d.,“ “Tea, with shrimps, 9d.,“ 
“Tea with children. Is.” Of all the public varieties the 
tea obtained at a railway station is perhaps the worst. 
The liquor served at those carnivals which arc known to 
schoolboys as tea-fights (or bun-struggles) is a close com- 
petitor, but being free, or inexpensive, it has an advantage 
over the station tea, which is costly. A question in an 
examination paper circulated among the students at a 
London hospital asked the reader to “ give some idea of 
the grief felt by the refreshment-room tea at never having 
seen Asia.” This sorrow might be shared by the station 
blend. Ship’s tea— that is to say, tea in the cabin of the 
ocean tramp— would be worse, only that at sea one is 
too hungry to care for refinements of flavour. The 
officp of a vessel on which I once held a purser’s 
certificate discriminated between tea and coffee by 
taking the temperature of the milk jug. If hot the 
beverage was coffee : if cold, tea. 

E. V. Lucas, Fireside and Sunshine 


THE CITY OF SHAH JEHAN 


The north-eastern approach to Agra is through a 
waste of land at the same time flat and broken. Formless 
hillocks and ditches, colourless sand and dead turf, the 
whole scene was mean and depressing. I raised my eyes, and 
there on the edge of the ugly prairie sat a fair white palace 
with domes and minarets. So exquisite in symmetry, so 
softly lustrous in tint, it could hardly be substantial, and 
I all but cried “ Mirage ! " It was the Taj Mahal. 


And now we are clanking over an iron bridge above a 
dark green river that filled barely a quarter of its sandy 
bed- deep, broad staircases stepped down tojts further 
bank with pillared pleasure-houses overlooking them. 
Now on the right rose a great Mosque, its bellying domes 
zigzagged with red and white; down from the leftfro^ed 
the weather-worn battlements of a great fortress. This 
was the city of Shah Jehan. emperor and devotee, artist 

and lover. 

And this, in a few words, is the passionate story 
of Shah Jehan. He was the grand^n of Akbar the 
r.r,>at i-he first Mogul Emperor of Hindustan. While 
?et Prince Royal, conquering India for the Moguls, he 
married the beautiful Persian, Arjmand Banu. called 
Mumtaz-i- Mahal, the chosen of the palace, and loved her 
tenderly beyond all his wives for fourteen years. But 
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only a year after he became Sultan she died in travail 
of her eighth child. Shah Jehan in his grief swore that 
she should have the loveliest tomb the world ever beheld, 
and for seventeen years he built the Taj Mahal. Also he 
built the palace at Agra, the fort and palace at Delhi, and 
the great Mosque at Agra : he took to wife many fair ladies, 
and lived in all luxuriousness, ministering abundantly 
to every sense, till he had reigned thirty years. Then his 
son Aurungzeb rose up and dethroned him, and kept him 
a close prisoner in his own private mosque, which he had 
built within the palace of Agra. There he lived seven 
years more attended by his daughter Jehanara, who 
would not leave him till at last, in 1645, being grown 
very feeble, he begged to be laid in a chamber of the 
palace wherefrom he could see the Taj Mahal. This was 
granted him, so that he died with his eyes upon the tomb 
of the love of his youth. There they buried him beside 
her. And the daughter, when her time came, wrote a 
Persian stanza begging that no monument should be set 
up to “ the humble transitory Jehanara,” and praying 
• only for her father’s soul. 

Agra is the mirror of Shah Jehan. In the fort and 
palace you can read all the story of the warrior and the 
lover— the fort so nakedly grim without and the palace 
so richly voluptuous within. Under the brow of the 
sheer sandstone walls you are dwarfed to a pigmy. 
Before and beneath the great gateway stands a double 
curtain of loophole and machicolation* and tower : you go 
through the cavernous guard-houses up a ramp between 
sky-closing walls. Only thus do you reach the real 
entrance— the great Elephant Gate — two jutting octagon 
towers supporting spacious chambers thrown across the 
passage. On the lower storey all is closed, and only 
white plaster designs relieve the savage masses of the 
sandstone ; in the upper balconies are windows and 
recesses, all decked with white, and above all runs a 

gallery'crowned with cupolas 
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Under this arch you go. a dome above, deep and 
lofty recesses on either hand ; now you are past the 
sternness. Shah Jehan is soldier no longer, but artist and 
amorist at large. You come to the Pearl Mosque. There 
is a Pearl Mosque at Delhi, sandstone slabs without and 
marble within as this is ; but the Delhi Mosque is a bauble 
to this. This is a broad court paved with slabs of 
marble, veined with white and blue, grey and yellow. 
This is all marble— marble walls with moulded panels, 
marble cloisters of multifoliate arches, marble gateways 
breaking three walls of the square, marble columns 
supporting bell-cupolas above them and at each corner, a 
marble basin in the centre of the court, a marble sundial 
beside it. Along the west side of the court shines the 
glorious face of the mosque itself only a roofed quarte^ 
of the whole space, a mere^portico, but colonnaded wit^h 
three rows of seven pillars apiece* each branching to rig t 
and left, to front and back, with eight-pointed, nine- 
leaved arches. Along the entablature - above runs a 
Persian inscription in mosaic of black marble ; on the 
roof, over each pillar of the front row, is a cupola with 
four columns, and at each corner a cupola witji eight 
columns. Three domes fold their broad white wmgs 
behind and above all, three steps for the mullah to preach 
from and that is all the catalogue. No altar or shrine or 
image - there is no god but God ! No carving nor lattice- 
work. but the simple pillars and arches of the copo as 
and domes are yet the richest of ornamentation No paint 
or gems— only the clear, harmonious veining of the 
marble Only space and proportion, form and whispers of 
?olour-and ft is so beautiful you can hardly breathe for 
rapture. The radiant marble ripples from shade to shade 

<;now-white-pear[-whitc-ivory-white-tillit seems half 

alive The bells and pinnacles are so light that they seem 
to float in the air. It cannot be a building, you whisper. 

it is enchantment. 

But now go on to the palace. It has been battered 
and sacked-the Jats of Bhuttpur carried away the pte- 
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cious stones from the wall ; but through the restoration 
you can dream of some of its delights when it held the 
houris * of Shah Jehan. Dream this, and it is all enchant- 
ment : you have arrived at last — at last, after so many 
years, after so many leagues, in the dear country of your 
earliest dreams, and the Arabian Nights are come to life. 
Under this pillared hall the ambassadors of Shiraz and 
Samarkand are making their obeisance and displaying 
rich gifts. Above, in the marble alcove festooned with 
flowers and tendrils in pietra dura!" reclines the Sultan of 
the Indies on a couch of white marble. Up the stairs — 
and here enclosed by a colonnade of two storeys, is the 
fish-pond : on the upper terrace under that canopy, 
which is one block of creamy marble embossed with 
flowers, sits the lovely favourite Schemselnihar,'’ and 
makes believe to angle. She rises and follows the other 
lights of the harem into the little square court and 
portico that miniature the Great Pearl Mosque without. 
But some of the beauties turn aside to the gallery, where, 
below, is an enclosed bazaar ; handsome young merchants 
of Baghdad tempt them with silks and brocades — and 
looks that sigh and languish. They had best be prudent : 
eyes as fathomless as theirs have grown dim in dungeons 

under the terraces, below the water. From lust to cruelty 
is only a step : and when the Sultan raised the marble 
and the gems he sank the dungeons» remote in a labyrinth 
of tunnels. Across it is a beam with a noose for soft 
necks and a shoot for frail bodies that tumbles them into 
the Jumna. 

The Sultan has risen from his audience : he walks 
round the terrace, through the delicious Hall of Private 
Audience, whose walls are marble, whose pillars are 
festooned with creepers in agate and jasper, jade and 
cornelian, whose ends are profound and graceful recesses, 
half arch, half dome. He passes to the heavy slab of the 
black marble throne on the riverside brink of the quad- 
rangle ; in the pit below they let out buffaloes and tigers 
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to fight before him ; on the white seat behind him sits 
the court jester to make him merry. 


But if you envy Shah Jehan, look again later into the 
tiny Gem Mosque and the cupboard at the side, too small 
to turn in, where he is the uncrowned prisoner of his son. 
No Mirror Palace now : the ceiling is black where they 
heat the water for his bath in the hole of a cistern where 
he cannot stretch out his limbs. Look again into the 
little gilt-domed cupola, where he lies dying, and 
Jehanara’s voice sounds suddenly far away ; and the very 
Taj. though he knows every angle and curve of it, swims 
in a grey white blur ; and nothing is left clear except the 
voice and face of the beautiful Persian, Arjmand Banu, 
wiiose palankeen followed all his campaigns in the days 
when empire was still a-winning, whose children called 
him father — Arjmand Banu, silent and unseen now tor 
four and thirty years, the wife of his youth. 


Now follow him to the Taj. Under the great gateway 
of strong sandstone ribbed with delicate marble, its 
vaulted red arch cobwebbed with white threads, and then 
before you— then the miracle of miracles, the fina wonder 
of the world. In chaste majesty it stands suddenly befor^e 
you as If the magical word had called this moment out of 
the 'earth. On a white marble platform it stands exactly 
four-square, but the angles are cut off ; nothing so rude 
as a corner could find place m its soft harmonies. Seen 
through the avenue, it looks high rather than broad , seen 
from the pavement below, it looks broad rather than 
high ; you doubt, then conclude that its ^ 

perfect Above its centre rises a full white dome, at each 
comer of whose base nestles a smaller dome ^P^^M ^ 
eifiht arches. The centre of each face is a lofty-headed 
ga^teway rising above the line of the roof ; within it 
fgain a pointed curving recess, half arcK half dome, 
within this again a screen of latticed marble. On each 
flank of these and on the facets of the cut-off angles, are 
pairs of smaller blind recesses of the same design, one 
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above the other. From each junction of facets rises a slim 
pinnacle Everywhere it is embellished with elaborate 
profusion. Moulding, sculpture, inlaid frets and scrolls ot 
coloured marbles, twining branches and garlands of jade 
and agate and cornelian — here is every point of lavish 
splendour you saw in the palace combined in one 
supreme embodiment — superb dignity matched with grace- 
ful richness. 

But it is vain to flounder amid epithets ; the man who 
should describe the Taj must own genius equal to his who • 
built it. Description halts between its mass and fineness. 
It makes you giddy to look up at it, yet it is so delicate 
that you feel that a brick would lay it in shivers at your 
feet. It is a rock temple and a Chinese casket together — 

a giant gem. u/r-. 

Nothing jars ; for if the jewel were away the setting 
would still be among the noblest monuments on earth. The 
minarets at the four corners of the platform are a mo- 
ment’s stumbling block : they look irreverently like the 
military masts ot a battleship, and the hard lines where 
the stones join remind you of the London subway. But 
look at the Taj itself, and the minarets fall instantly into 
place : they set off its glories, and, standing like acolytes, 
seem to be challenging you not to worship it. At each 
side, below the Taj, is a triple-domed building of sand- 
stone and marble ; the hot red throws up the pearl-and- 
ivory softness of the Taj- The cloisters round the garden, 
the lordly caravanserai outside the gate, the clustering 
domes and mosaic texts from the Koran on the great gate 
itself— all this you hardly notice ; but when you do, you 
find that every point is perfection. As for the garden, 
with shady trees of every hue, from sprightly yellow to 
funeral cypress, with purple blossoms cascading from the 
topmost boughs, with roses and lilies, phloxes and carna- 
tions, and the channel of clear water with twenty foun- 
tains that runs through the garden, and the basin with the 
gold-fish. . . . It is pure Arabian Nights!’ You listen 
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for the speaking bird and the singing tree. And was it 
not hither that Prince Ahmad, leaving his brother Ali to 
make love to Nurunnihar** in the palace, followed his 
arrow ? And is not that the fairy Peri-Banu coming out 
of the pleasure house to welcome him ? Surely man 
never made such a paradise ; it must be the fabric of a 
dream wafted through the gates of silver and opal. 

O Shah Jehan, Shah Jehan, you are bewitching a 
respectable newspaper-correspondent 1 The thought of 
you is strong wine. Shah Jehan, with your queens and 
concubines without number, their amber feet mirrored in 
marble, their ivory limbs mirrored in quicksilver ; Shah 
Jehan, who starved them in the black oubliettes,® and 
hung them from the mouldy beams and sluiced their 
beautiful bodies into the cold river ; Shah Jehan, with 
elephants and peacocks ; Shah Jehan returning from the 
conquered Dekhan, dismounting in the Armoury Square, 
hastening through the Grape Garden, hastening past the 
fair ones in the Pavilion to the fairest within the Jasmine 
Tower ! 

Shah Jehan, — Grape Garden, — Golden Pavilion, — Jas- 
mine Tower, there is dizzy magic in the very names. And 
when I turn aside in your garden, shunning your fierce 
black-and-scarlet petals to bring back my senses with 
English stocks and pansies, the sight of your Taj through 
the trees sends my brain areel again. I go in and stand by 
your tomb. The jewel-creepers blossom more luxuriantly 
than evei in the trellised screen that encloses it, and the 
oblong cenotaphs'® are embowered in gems. But here it is 
dark and cool : light comes in only through double lattices 
of feathery marble. You look up into a dome, obscure 
and mysterious, but mighty expansive, as it were the vault 
of the heaven of the dead. It is very w’ell ; it is the fit close. 
In this breathless twilight, after his battles and buildings, 
his ecstasies and torments, his love and his loss, Shah 
Jehan has come to his own again for ever. 

G. W. Steevens, In India. 



THE END OF GENERAL GORDON 

When the contents of Colonel Stewart's papers had 
been interpreted to the Mahdi', he realised the serious 
condition of Khartoum, and decided that the time had 
come to press the siege to a final conclusion. At the end 
of October, he himself, at the head of a fresh army, 
appeared outside the town. From that moment, the invest- 
ment assumed a more and more menacing character. 
The lack of provisions now for the first time began to 
make itself felt November 30th— the date fixed by 
Gordon as the last possible moment of his resistance— 
came and went; the Expeditionary Force had made no 
sign. The fortunate discovery of a large store of grain, 
concealed by some merchants for purposes of speculation, 
once more postponed the catastrophe. But the attacking 
army grew daily more active, the skirmishes round the 
lines and on the river more damaging to the besieged, and 
the Mahdi's guns began an intermittent bombardment of 
the palace. By December 10th it was calculated that 
there was not fifteen days’ food in the town ; “ truly I am 
worn to a shadow with the food question,” Gordon wrote ; 
” it is one continued demand." At the same time he 
received the ominous news that five of his soldiers had 
deserted to the Mahdi. His predicament was terrible ; 
but he calculated, from a few dubious messages that had 
reached him, that the relieving force could not be very far 
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away. Accordingly, on the 14th, he decided to send down 
one of his four remaining steamers, the Bordeen, to meet 
it at Meteramah, in order to deliver to the officer in 
command the latest information as to the condition of the 
town. The Bordeen carried down the last portion of 
the Journals and Gordon’s final messages to his friends. 
Owing to a misunderstanding, he believed that Sir Evelyn 
Baring* was accompanying the expedition from Egypt, and 
some of his latest and most successful satirical fancies 
played round the vision of the distressed Consul-General 
perched for days upon the painful eminence of a camel’s 
hump. “ There was a slight laugh when Khartoum heard 
Baring was bumping his way up here— a regular Nemesis.” 
But, when Sir Evelyn Baring actually arrived — in what- 
ever condition — what would happen ? Gordon lost him- 
self in the multitude of his speculations. His own object, 
he declared, was, “ of course, to make tracks.” Then in 
one of his strange premonitory rhapsodies, he threw out, 
half in jest and half in earnest, that the best solution 
of all the difficulties of the future would be the appoint- 
ment of Major Kitchener as Governor-General of the 
Sudan. The Journal ended upon a note of menace and 
disdain. ” NOW MARK THIS, if the Expeditionary Force, 
and I ask for no more than two hundred men, docs not 
come in ten days, the town may fall ; and I have done my 
best for the honour of our country. Good-Bye,— C.C. 
Gordon. 

" You send me no information, though you have lots 
of money. — C G, G." 

To his sister Augusta he was more explicit. “I 
decline to agree,” he told her. ” that the expedition 
comes for my relief ; it comes for the relief of the gar- 
risons, which I failed to accomplish. I expect Her Majes- 
ty’s Government are in a precious rage witn me for hold- 
in^ out and forcing their hand* The admission is signi* 
ficanc. And then came the final adieux. “ This may be 
the last letter you will receive from me. for we are on our 
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last legs owing to the delay of the expedition. However 
nod rules all and as He will rule to His glory and our 
welfare His ^ done. I fear, owing to circumstances, 
that my af^^^^^^ pecuniarily not over-bright... your 
affectionate brother. C. G. Gordon. 

“ P S , — I am quite happy, thank God, and, like 
Lawrence, I have tried to do my duty.” 


The delay of the expedition was even more serious 
than Gordon had supposed. Lord Wolseley had made 
the most elaborate preparations. He had collected 
together a picked army of 10,000 of the finest British 
troops ; he had arranged a system of river transports with 
infinite care. For it was his intention to take no risks; 
he would advance in force up the Nile; he had deter- 
mined that the fate of Gordon should not depend upon 
the dangerous hazards of a small and hasty exploit. 
There is no doubt-in view of the opposition which the 
relieving force actually met with— that his decision was a 
wise one ; but unfortunately he had miscalculated some 
of the essential elements in the situation. When his 
preparations w'ere at last complete, it was found that 
the Nile had sunk so low that the flotillas, over which 
so much care had been lavished, and upon which 
depended the whole success of the campaign, would be 
unable to surmount the cataracts. At the same time 
it was by then the middle of November-a message 
arrived from Gordon indicating that Khartoum was in 
serious straits. It was clear that an immediate advance 
was necessary; the river route was out of the question; 
a swift dash across the desert was the only possible 
expedient after all. But no preparations for land trans- 
port had been made ; weeks elapsed before a sufficient 
number of camels could be collected ; and more weeks 
before those collected were trained for a military march. 
It was not until December. 30th — more than a fortnight 
after the last entry in Gordon s Journal— that Sir Her- 
bert Stewart, at the head of 1,100 British troops, was 
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^9, Korti on his march towards Metemmah, 
170 miles across the desert. His advance was slow, 
and it was tenaciously disputed by the Mahdi’s forces. 
There was a desperate engagement on January 17th at 
the wells of Abu Klea ; the British square was broken ; 
A victory hung in the balance ; but the 

Arabs were repulsed. On the 19th. there was another 
furiously contested fight, in which Sir Herbert Stewart 
was killed. On the 21st. the force, now diminished by 
over 250 casualties, reached Metemmah. Three days 
elapsed in reconnoitring the country, and strengthening 
the position of the camp. On the 24th, Sir Charles 
Wilson, who had succeeded to the command, embarked 
on the Bordeen, and started up the river for Khartoum. 
On the following evening, the vessel struck on a rock, 
causing a further delay of twenty-four hours. It was not 
until January 26th that Sir Charles Wilson, arriving 
under a heavy fire within sight of Khartoum, saw that 
the Egyptian fla? was not flying from the roof of the 
Palace. The signs of ruin and destruction on every hand 
showed clearly enough that the town had fallen. The 
relief expedition was two days late. 

The details of what passed within Khartoum during 
the last weeks of the siege are unknown to us. In the 
diary of Bordeini Bey, a Levantine merchant, we catch 
a few glimpses of the final stages of the catastrophe— of 
the starving populace, the exhausted garrison, the fluctua- 
tions of despair and hope, the dauntless energy of the 
Governor-General. Still he worked on. indefatigably, 
apportioning provisions, collecting ammunition, consult- 
ing with the townspeople, encouraging the soldiers. His 
hair had suddenly turned quite white. Late one evening, 
Bordeini Bey went to visit him in the palace, which was 
being bombarded by the Mahdi’s cannon. The high 
building, brilliantly lighted up, afforded an excellent 
mark. As the shot came whistling round the wind- 
ows, the merchant suggestd that it would be advisable to 
stop them up with boxes full of sand. Upon this. 
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Gordon Pasha became enraged. “ He called up the guard, 
and gave them orders to shoot me if I moved; he then 
brought a very large lantern which would hold twenty- 
four candles. He and I then put the candles 
into the sockets, placed the lantern un the tabic 
in front of the window, lit the candles and then we sat 
down at the table. The Pasha then said, ‘ When God 
was portioning out fear to all the people in the world, at 
last it came to my turn, and there was no fear left to 
give me. Go, tell all the people in Khartoum that Gordon 
fears nothing, for God has created him without fear.’ " 

On January 5th, Omdurman, a village on the opposite 
bank of the Nile, which had hitherto been occupied by 
the besieged, was taken by the Arabs. The town was 
now closely surrounded, and every chance of obtaining 
fresh supplies was cut off. The famine became terrible ; 
dogs, donkeys, skins, gum, palm fibre, were devoured by 
the desperate inhabitants. The soldiers stood on the 
fortifications like pieces of wood. Hundreds died of 
hunger daily ; their corpses filled the streets ; and the 
survivors had not the strength to bury the dead. On 
the 20th the news of the battle of Abu Klea reached 
Khartoum. The English were coming at last. Hope 
rose ; every morning the Governor-General assured the 
townspeople that one day more would see the end of 
their sufferings ; and night after night his words were 
proved untrue. 

On the 23rd a rumour spread that a spy had arrived 
with letters, and that the English army was at hand, 
A merchant found a piece of newspaper lying in the road, 
in which it was stated that the strength of the relieving 
forces was 15,000 men. For a moment, hope flickered up 
again, only to relapse once more. The rumour, the letters, 
the printed paper, all had been contrivances of Gordon 
to inspire the garrison with the courage to hold out. 
On the 25th, it was obvious that the Arabs were prepar- 
ing an attack, and a deputation of the principal inhabi- 
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tants waited upon the Governor-General. But he refused 
to see them ; Bordeini Bey was alone admitted to his 
presence. He was sitting on a divan, and, as Bordeini 
Bey came into the room, he snatched the fez from his 
head and flung it from him. “ What more can I say ? ” 
he exclaimed in a voice such as the merchant had never 
heard before. “ The people will no longer believe me. 
I have told them over and over again that help would be 
here, but it has never come, and now they must see I tell 
them lies. I can do nothing more. Go, and collect all 
the people you can on the lines, and make a good stand. 
Now leave me to smoke these cigarettes." Bordeini Bey 
knew then, he tells us, that Gordon Pasha was in despair. 
He left the room, having looked upon the Governor- 
General for the last time. 

When the English force reached Metemmah, the 
Mahdi, who had originally intended to reduce Khartoum 
to surrender through starvation, decided to attempt its 
capture by assault. The receding Nile had left one 
portion of the town’s circumference undefended ; as the 
river withdrew, the rampart had crumbled; a broad 
expanse of mud was left between the wall and the 
and the soldiers, overcome by hunger and the lassitude of 
hopelessness, had trusted to the morass to protect them, 
and neglected to repair the breach. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 26th, the Arabs crossed the river at this point. 

The mud. partially dried up. presented no obstacle ,■ nor 
did the ruined fortification, feebly manned by some halt- 
dying troops. Resistance was futile, and it was scarcely 
offered; the Mahdi’s army swarmed into Khartoum. 
Gordon had long debated with himself what his action 
should be at the supreme moment. I shall never 
(D.V.)." he had told Sir Evelyn Baring, be taken alive. 
He had had gunpowder put into the cellars of the palace, 
so that the whole building might, at a moment s notice, 
be blown into the air. . But then misgivings had come 
upon him ; was it not his duty to maintain the taitli. 
and, if necessary, to suffer for it "—to remain a tortured 
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and humiliated witness of his Lord in the Mahdi’s chains? 
The blowing up of the palace would have, he thought. 

“ more or less the taint of suicide, would be in a way,' 
taking things out of God s hand. He remained undecid- 
ed; and meanwhile, to be ready for every contingency, 
he kept one of his little armoured vessels close at hand 
on the river, with steam up, day and night, to transport 
him. if so he should decide, southward, through the 
enemy, to the recesses of Equatoria. The sudden appear- 
ance of the Arabs, the complete collapse of the defence, 
saved him the necessity of making up his mind. He had 
been on the roof, in his dressing-gown, when the attack 
began; and he had only time to hurry to his bedroom, 
to slip on a white uniform and to seize up a sword and a 
revolver, before the foremost of the assailants were in the 
palace. The crowd was led by four of the fiercest of the 
Mahdi’s followers— tall and swarthy Dervishes, splendid 
in their many-coloured jibbehs, their great swords drawn 
from their scabbards of brass and velvet, their spears 
flourishing above their heads. Gordon met them at the 
top of the staircase. For a moment, there was a deathly 
pause, while he stood in silence, surveying his antagonists. 
Then it is said that Taha Shahin, the Dongolawi, cried in 
a loud voice, "Mala'oun el yom yomek ! “ (0 cursed one, 
your time is come), and plunged his spear into the 
Englishman's body. His only reply was a gesture of 
contempt. Another spear transfixed him ; he fell, and ' 
the swords of the three other Dervishes instantly hacked 
him to death. Thus, if we are to believe the official 
chroniclers, in the dignity of unresisting disdain, General 
Gordon met his end. But it is only fitting that the last 
moments of one whose whole life was passed in contradic- 
tion should be involved in mystery and doubt.’ Other 
witnesses told a very different story. The man whom 
they saw die was not a saint but a warrior. With 
intrepidity, with skill, with desperation, he flew at his 
enemies. When his pistol was exhausted, he fought on 
with his sword ; he forced his way almost to the bottom 
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of the staircase ; and, among a heap of corpses, only 
succumbed at length to the sheer weight of the multitudes 
against him. 

That morning, while Slatin Pasha* was sitting in 
his chains in the Camp at Omdurman, he saw a group of 
Arabs approaching, one of whom was carrying something 
wrapped up in a cloth. As the group passed him, they 
stopped for a moment, and railed at him in savage 
mockery. Then the cloth was lifted, and he saw before 
him Gordon’s head. The trophy was taken to the MaWi : 
at last the two fanatics had indeed met face to face. The 
Mahdi ordered the head to be fixed between the branches 
of a tree in the public highway, and all who passed threw 
stones at it. The hawks of the desert swept and circled 
about it— those very hawks which the blue eyes had so 
often watched. 

Lytton Stbachey, Eminent Victorians 



NOTES 

THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN 

This is an episode from Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of A Grandfather 
(1828-31) composed to amuse his grandson " Hugh Littlejohn ” (John 
Hugh Lockhart). Robert the Bruce, the Scottish national hero, is a 
romantic character, and his career as a liberator of his country resem- 
bles in many respects that of Shivaji the Maratha. The Battle of 
Bannockburn was his crowning achievement, as it freed Scotland once 
and for all from English domination, and Scotland remained an in- 
dependent country until the two kingdoms (which had been ruled by a 
single monarch since 1603) were united in 1707. 


ON GOING A JOURNEY 

VVilliam Hailitt (1778-1830) is one of the greatest of English 
essayists, if we adopt Dr. Johnson’s definition of the essay as “ a loose 
sally of the mind." His essays depict the writer’s personality frankly 
and without reserve, and with a delightful informality which at once 
wins the reader’s heart. “ Gusto,’’ enjoyment of the good things of 
life. IS the keynote of all that he writes : Hazlitt relished keenly what- 
ever he saw or did— boxing, reading books, looking at pictures, going to 
the theatre or just travelling and putting up at country inns. "It was 
on the 10th of April. 1798. that I sac down to a volume of The New 

c&n*” *r Llangollen, over a bottle of sheny and a cold 
chicken. His last words were. "Well, I have had a happy life." It 

hfs the essayist is a lyric writer in prose, the recorder of 

santfv unawares, lightly serious or plea- 

santly earnest. Hazlitt is an almost perfect illustration of this dictum. 

^ saymg. “Nunquam minus solus, quam cum 

• Cf. Byron s In Sohtude, when we are least alone." 

Childe Harold, III. xc. 
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’ The fields his study. 

" Strange to the world, he wore a bashful look, 

The fields his study. Nature was his book." 

Bloomfield, The Farmer's Boy. 


* A friend in my retreat. From Cowper's Retirement. 

* May plume her feathers. Milton. Comus, 378. 

® Tilbury. A small carriage or dog-cart. 

® Sunken wrack. Henry V. I. ii. 165. 

’ Cobbett (1762-1835). the famous author of Rural Rides, in 
admirable account of the old rural England, then fast vanishing before 
the advent of railways, factories and coal mines, was a doughty cham- 
pion of the farmer, and a vigorous opponent of industrialism, which he 
thought was ruining the country. He expressed his views with vigour 

both in the House of Commons and in his writings and pamphlets. 

s Q S. T. Coleridge, poet, critic, and philosopher, whom 

Hazlitt so charmingly describes in his essay on My First 

with Poets. A Pindaric Ode is a poem written in an irregular metre, in 

imitation of the Greek poet Pindar. 

" All-Foxden. Alfoxden in Somerset. 
in 1797. in order to be neat his friend Coleridge, who lived at Neth 

Stowry. a mile and a half away. 

Fine Madness. 

For that fine madness still he did retain, 

Which rightly should possess a poet s brain. 

From Drayton’s Elegy to Henry Reynolds. 

“ Faithful Shepherdess. A pastoral play by John Fletcher 

(1579-1625). . j X u 

ij L . Charles Lamb, the famous essayist and friend of Haz- 

litt. 


** Cups that cheer. 

And while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each. 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in." 

Cowper. The Task, Bk. IV. 


Sanebo. See Don Quixote. Pact II.. chap. zhx. 

“ Shandean contemplation. In the meditative, rambling style of 
Sterne’s famous romance. Tristram Shandy. 

« Procul. " Avaunt, ye uninitiated ! ” Virgil, Aeneid VI. 259. 
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” Unhoused free condition. Oihello. I. ii. 26. 

” Witham-Common. Near Alioxden in Somerset. 

"Cartoons. Raphael drew ten large cartoons as designs for 
tapestry to be hung in the Sistine Chapel at Rome. Seven ot these 
found their way to Hampton Court, and ate now in the South l^nsmg- 
ton Museum. They were reproduced by the French engraver Gribehn 

in 1707. 

” Westall. Richard Wcstall. R.A. (1765-1836). 

" Paul and Virginia. An insipid pastoral romance by Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre (1737-1814). which was much admired by the early 
romantics. In his essay on My First Acquaintance with Poets. HazUtc 
locates the incident to Tewkesbury. 

” Camilla. A novel by Frances Burney (Madame D'Arblay). 1798. 

” The New Eloise. A famous novel by J. J. Rousseau (1712-78). 
in which he advocates his famous theory of a Return to Nature. The 
text refers to the letter of St. Prieux to Milord Edouard, in Part IV. 
letter 17. 

The beautiful is vanished. From Coleridge's drama, The Death 
of WaUensiein, v. i. 68. 

” Sir Fopling Flutter. A character in Etheredge’s Man of Mode 
(1676). one of the eatliesc of the dramas of the Restoration period, and 
full of cynical and witty epigrams. 

With glistering spires. Paradise Lost, III. 550. 

Blenheim. The palace near Woodstock, which was erected and 
presented to the Duke of Marlborough by Parliament as a reward for 
his victory over the French. 

Cicerone. A guide. 

” Bourbons. After the downfall of Napoleon, the Powers res- 
tored the Bourbon, Louis XVIII.. to the French throne. Hazlitt. a 
republican at heart and a fanatical admirer of Napoleon, deplores the 
change. 


THE HERO AS POET 

Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881), the son of a Scottish stone-mason, 
descended upon England in 1830, his bead full of German mysticism. 

gradually became the accepted Prophet of the Victorian era. Carlyle 
k fought against Mill, Bentham and the Utilitarians, who 

fought that national salvation lay in Representative Government. To 
Carlyle. “ History is the Biography of Great Men.” The Great Man. 
the appointed leader of his nation (the Avatar, to use a Hindu term), 
appears, in various guises, as the Saviour of the Age. He may be a 
Prophet like Christ, a Soldier like Napoleon, or a Man of letters 
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like Dance or Shakespeare. This was the theme of Carlyle’s lectures 
on Heroes and Hero-Worshp, delivered in 1840. As Dante is the 
einbodimcnc of the Middle Ages, the Age of Faith, so Shakespeare is 
the embodiment of the new, pulsating Renaissance era. He is the 
Hero-Poet.” “Here, I say, is an English King, whom no time or 
chance. Parliament or combination of Parliaments can dethrone! This 
King Shakespeare, does he not shine, in Crowned Sovereignty, over us 
all. as the noblest, gentlest, yet strongest of rallying-signs ? We can 
fancy him as radiant aloft over all the Nations of Englishmen a 
thousand years hence." 

'Dante, The “great Florentine poet (1265-1321), who wrote his 
mighty epic. The Divine Comedy, while in exile. It is a picture of Hell. 
Purgatory and Heaven, through which the poet ascends in search of his 
lost lady, Beatrice Portinari. 

Mgdrasil. The •' Tree of Life " of the Norse Mythology, with its 
roots in Hell and its summit in Heaven. At its foot sic the three 
Fates and its boughs are the Histories of Nations. See The Hero as 
Diinnity. 

' Novum Organum. Bacon’s famous work (1620). in which he 
advocates the application of the Inductive Method to Physical Science. 

‘ Fiat lux. "And God said, let there be light: and there was 
light." Gen. i. 3. 

His character. . .” From Goethe’s romance, Wilhelm Meisler. 

iii. 2. 

* Novalis. Friedrich Ludwig von Hardenberg (1772-1801), a 
German mystic who greatly influenced Carlyle. 

’ Von Schlegel (1767-1845). A German critic and translator of 
Shakespeare. 

* Scroll. In the Poet's Corner at Westminster Abbey stands a 
statue of Shakespeare, holding in his hands a scroll witli the famous 
lines from The Tempest on it. 

® Southampton. Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. 
Shakespeare’s patron, to whom he dedicated The Rape of Lucrece and 
Venus and Adonis. 


THE SIEGE OF LONDONDERRY 

Lord Macaulay (1800-59) will be remembered by posterity for his 
Essays, and his monume'ntal History of England, which starts with the 
reign of Charles II.. and had only been brought down to the Peace of 
Ryswick (1697) at the author’s death. Macaulay is a partizan writer: to 
him the struggle betw’cen the Whigs and the Stuarts was the struggle 
between light and darkness. But. this only lends additional piquancy 
to his brilliant descriptions of the great episodes in the contest, the 
Bloody Assize, the Siege of Londonderry, the Battle of the Boyne, the 
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Trial of the Seven Bishops, and the other scenes which he has immor- 
talized The vigorous movemonc of the narratives and the extraordinarily 
vivid descriptive , writing give them a permanent place in Lnglish 
literature. 

James II.. having been expelled from England, landed at Kinsale in 

Iceland in 1689. where the Catholics gave him a warm welcome. Ihe 
Protestants, some 30.000 in number, fled for refuge to Londonderry 
in Ulster. James landed to attack the city on April 17, and was met 
by cries of “No surrender!" The town was closely invested, and a 
great boom stretched .across the harbour. The defence was organized 
by Major Baker and the Rev. John Walker, and lasted for one [hundred 
and five days. On June 15. Kirke, the victor of Sedgeraoor. was sent 
by William of Orange to raise the siege, but it was not till July 30 that 
the Moujitjoy burst through the boom, just as the defenders were at 
their last gasp. The garrison had been reduced from 7.000 to 3.000 by 
famine and sword, and Macaulay justly calls the siege " tlic most 
memorable in the annals of the British Isles." 

‘Kirke. Colonel Kirke, formerly governor of Tangier. His 
soldiers behaved with such cruelty to Monmouth’s followers after the 
battle of Sedgemoor that they were ironically known as " Kirke's 
Lambs." He afterwards went over to the side of William III. 

* Avaux. The Count of Avaux. French envoy in attendance on 
King James. 

’ Rosen. A French General, a L'.voni.in by birch, and so savage m 
his appeafcnce that, according to Macaulay, even his friends owned that 
it would be unpleasant to meet such a figure in the dusk at a corner of 
the lane ! 

’Richard Hamilton. A young Catholic nobleman. half-Icish by 
origin, who volunteered to negotiate between the English Government 
and the Irish. On arriving in Ireland, however, he went over to the 
rebels. He was wounded at the Boyne, and captured by William III., 
who created him with great genero.sity. 

* Marathon. Here in 490 B.C. the Athenians beat off the invading 
hordes of Darius of Persia. A huge mound, surmounted by a stone 
lion, was erected over the dead, and long served as a landmark. 

* Culverin. A kind of cannon. 

’ Fishmongers. One of the great London Guilds. 

‘ House of Bourbon. A noble French family, from which most of 
the monarchs of central and southern Europe in the eighteenth century 
had sprung. The crest of the French Bourbons was golden lilies on a 
white ground. 

* Limdy. The governor of Londonderry at the beginning of the 
siege. Through treachery or cowardice he wished to open the city- 
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gates to King James. He barely escaped with his life from the enraged 
citizens, and scaled the wall by night in disguise. 

Maumont. A French General, a colleague of Rosen. 

A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE 

George Borrow (1803-81) was a unique figure in English literature. 
Much of his early life was spent wandering about England with those 
strange folk, the gipsies, working as a smith and studying their lore. He 
was a born traveller and linguist, and few people have ever had his 
faculty for learning strange tongues. In November 1835, he went to 
Spain on behalf of the Bible Society as a colporteur — a dangerous task, 
for distributing Bibles was illegal, and he was in danger of being 
murdered by the Carlists, whose guerilla bands infested the hills. The 
Bible in Spain, published in 1843, with its picturesque and vivid descrip- 
tions, brought him instant fame, which was augmented by his famous 
books on the gipsies, Lavengro and Romany Rye. This passage describes 
his adventures while journeying through remote and almost unexplored 
mountainous country in north-western Spain in the summer of 1837. 
For a criticism of Borrow, see Birrell's Essay on The Office of Luerature, 

p. 162. 

‘ Villafranca. A town on the borders of the province of Leon. 
Here is the famous monastery of the Virgin of the Rocks, built to give 
shelter to travellers going to the shrine of Saint James of Compostclla. 

’ Posada. An inn. 

’ Peseta. A Spanish coin, worth about a ^hilling. 

*Quieii vive ? “Who goes there?” The sentry’s challenge, to 
which the answer is “ Espana," " a Spaniard.” 

* Guerillas (guerillos), irregular soldiers, originally known as 
Miguelets, followers of the Infante Don Miguel of Portugal, who had 
escaped to Spain and enlisted there. 

* Toboso. See Don Quixote. Part II.. chap. ix. 

DOBBIN OF OURS 

This little scene is from one of the earlier chapters of Thackeray’s 
novel. Vanity Fair. Dobbin, shy and awkward and despised by the 
other boys, rescues young George Sedley from a bully. The picture of 
school-life in England a century ago is interesting : we may compare it 
with Charles Lamb’s account of Christ’s Hospital. Thackeray’s account 
of Charterhouse in The Newcomes. and, on a lower plane. Dotheboys 
Hall in Nicholas Nickleby. 

‘Corduroy. A coarse cotton material used for workmen's 
clothes. 

* Hardbake. A kind of sweet, beloved of schoolboys. 
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. n 1 A kind of German sausage. 

the stage. 

» As in praesenti. Ready money, cash. 

• Fairy Peribanou. Sec page 229. note 7. 

’ Peached. Informed. 

. Rum-hrub. A d.ink compounded of rum, lemon ,u.ce. sugar 
and spices. 

* Goliath . . . David. See I Samuel xvii. 

‘"Bottle-holder. Second. 

and ^Sa;5'CS;;^n‘.2o^ri,s vivid 

battle scenes. . . l • 

» Bell's Life. Bells London Life, a sporting 
horse-racing and ocher forms of sport, which ran to 1886. 

» Eagles The French regimental standards were crowned with an 

eagle during the Napoleonic regime. 171M 

» Telemaque. A famous French romance by Fenelon (1651-1715). 
‘•Valentine and Orson. An old French romance about twin 

he becomes. 

*’ Friday. Robinson Crusoe's black servant. 

THE ONLY WAY 

P,ckwick shows Charles Dickens as England's ««««' 

In A Tale of Two dues we see him in another aspect, as one of the most 
rathetifand moving of our novelists. This is a tale of the Terror the 
French Revolution in the year 1792. Charles Darnay. son of a T'e«cb 
aristocrat, had been arrested and condemned to the guillotine. Sydney 
Carton, the dissolute and worthless young lawyer, who has all along 
loved Darnay’s wife. Lucie Manette, with a hopeless passion, decides to 
make the supreme saciilicc. He takes Darnay 's place m the condemned 
cell, and goes to the scaffold for him. Greater love haih no man than this, 
that he lay dawn his ii/e for his friends, 

‘ Conciergerie, The great prison, not fat from the Palais dc 
Justice, where those awaiting the guillotine were confined. 
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^ Farmer-general. The hated tax-gatherers who collected the 

money from the estates on behalf of the nobles. Their oppressive con- 

duct was one of the causes of the Revolution 
\ 

M am the Resurrection. The sublime opening words of the Burial 

Service of the Church of England, taken from St. John xi. 25-6. 

THE E.ATANSWILL ELECTION 

is inimitable as a portrayer of middle-class 

English life in the early part of the nineteenth century, especially the 
life of the streets of London, the city which. like Charles Lamb, he 
loved above all. In Dickens, laughter and tears, humour and pathos, 
he close together. Some have complained that his humour is farcical 
and his pathos maudlin, and it may be that his characters are in reality 
caricatures. But Pickwick, when it appeared in 1S37. took Europe by 
storm, and no more irresistibly comic picture than the adventures of 
the amiable and benevolent Mr. Pickwick, his friends Mr. Winkle, Mr. 
Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass, and his faithful follower Sam Weller! 
exists in literature. In this case, they arrived at Eatanswill just as the 
little town is in the throes of an election, in which they become 
immediately involved. Incidentally, Dickens gives us an admirable 
description of how elections were conducted a century ago. Dickens 
always regarded his novels as a vehicle for Social Reform, and he did 
an immense amount of good by showing ud tlic glaring defects of the 
social system of his day. In the Preface to Piciifici. he says : " I have 
found it curious. looking over the sheets of this reprint, to mark wh.it 
social improvements have taken place about us. almost imperceptibly, 
since they were written. The licence of counsel, and the degree to 
which Juries are ingeniously bewildered, arc yet susceptible of modera- 
tion : while an improvement in the mode of conducting Parliamentary 
Elections (and even Parliaments too, perhaps) is still within the bounds 
of possibility." Perhaps the Ballot Act of 1872 may be one of the many 
great social and political reforms directly due to Dickens. An election 
on the lines of Eatanswill is now. happily, a thing of the past. 

THE CORONATION OF ANNE BOLEYN 

James Anthony Froude (1818-94) published the first volume of his 
History of England from the Fall of Wotsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada in 1856. Froude was strongly influenced by Carlyle. He is 
an incense admirer of the “strong man " in history, and finds his ideals 
in the Tudors, especially in Queen Elizabeth. Froude is the historian 
of the Reformation as Macaulay is of the Revolution of 1688. What- 
ever his defects may have been .is a scientific historian, he can describe 
a dramatic scene, such as the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, with 
great power. One of his most poignant and effective pictures is that 
of the coronation of the beautiful and hapless Anne Boleyn, crowned 
queen in June 1533, and three years later sent to the scaffold. 
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‘May Anne Boleyn (1507-36) was the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn and Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Howard, alterwards Duke 
of Norfolk. Henry VIII. who was tired of his wife. Catherine ot 
Aragon, got Cranmer. the Archbishop of Canterbury, to declare hts 
wedding null and void, and married Anne in January 1 do 3- bne was 
crowned in great splendour in the following May. In Scfnembcr she 
gave birth to a daughter, afterwards Queen Elizabeth. Three years 
later, the capricious tyrant sent her to the scaffold (May 19, 15-6) on .i 
trumped-up charge of adultery. 

“With their staves. This is a quotation from Edward Hall'.s 
Chronicle, which covers the period from 1399 to 1547, and is particularly 
valuable for the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. Froude s 
account is based upon it. 

“ Purfled with miniver. Decorated with ermine, a kind ot fur 
used for state robes. 

‘ Audicy. Thomas Audlcy (1483-1544). a subservient minister of 
Henry VIII. who afterwards presided at Anne Bolcyn’s trial and was 
present at her execution. 

’ Du BcUay. A French Cardinal and diplomat, who w.as in England 
on a diplomatic mission from the French Court (1527-34). He was 
a man of liberal opinions, and a patron of Rabelais and other men of 
letters. 

‘ Garter. Gaiter King-at-Arros. the Chief Herald of the Order of 
the Garter, the premier order of the British realm. 

‘Howard. Lord Howard became Duke of Norfolk in 1524 and 
Earl Marshal of England in 1533. His two nieces. Anne Boleyn and 
Catherine Howard, and his son. Lord Surrey the poer. all went to the 
block. Howard himself was condemned to death, but Henry VIll died 
the morning before his execution, and he was reprieved. 

^ Kept death his court. Richard II. HI. ii. 

® Pandora box. According to the old Greek legend, Jupiter gave 
Pandora a box, which was opened by her husband Epiroctheus. From 
It issued a multitude of evils which have ever since troubled mankind : 
only Hope remained behind. 

”Styll-yard. A guild of Hansc Merchants, who had a trading- 
factory at the Steelyard or Styll-yard on the banks of the Thames, and 
had various mercantile privileges. 

“ Mount Parnassus . . . Helicon. Mount.iins sacred to the Muses. 
Calliope was the Muse of Eloquence. Such pageants or Masques were 
very popular in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

‘“Saint Anne. The mother of the Virgin Mary. Mary, wife of 
Cleophas. and mother of James and Joses, is one of the ” four Maries ’* 
mentioned in the New Testament. 

Sri. Pratap Colle^'^e, 

Srina^nr 
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” Cranmer. Thomas Cranmcr (1489-1556). Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the time-serving prelate who arranged the divorce of Henry VIII. 
from his wife, Catherine of Aragon, and was subsequently burnt at the 
stake for heresy by Queen Mary, Catherine’s daughter. 

Dunstable. In Bedfordshire. Here Cranmer held the Court 
which declared Catherine of Aragon’s marriage to the King invalid. 

“Saint Edward’s Crown. The Crown of Edward the Confessor, 
always used by the Kings of England at their Coronation. Queens 
were usually crowned with the Crown of Queen Edith. 

“ Sad mourning figure. Catherine of Aragon, the divorced wife 
deposed in Anne Boleyn’s favour. 


HOW AMYAS THREW HIS SWORD INTO THE SEA 


Charles Kingsley (1819-75) was a disciple of Froude, and like 
him. an ardent admirer of the Elizabethan Age. In his H'estward Ho ! 
(1855) he tells the story of the struggle between England and Spam 
for the New World, culminating in the defeat of the Armada. Rose 
Salterne. of Bideford in Devon, is carried off by Don Guzman, the 
Spaniard, to South America. Am^as Leigh and his brother Frank go 
to seek her; but Frank is captured, and both Rose arid Frank are 
sent to the flames by the Inquisition. Amyas gets his chance of 
revenge when Don Guzman comes with the Armada in command of a 
Spanish galleon He pursues his foe relentlessly round the north of 
Scotland, and down the Welsh coast. Both ships are caught in a great 
thunderstorm off Lundy Island, at the mouth of the Bristol Channel, 
and just as his prey seems in his hands, it is taken from Amyas by a 
Higher Power. A flash of lightning reveals Don Guzman's ship rushing 
to its doom on the granite rocks, and at the same instant robs Amyas 
of his sight. “ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord. 


• Sixteenth day. Amyas Leigh had followed his foe through the 
Straits of Dover, up the North Sea. round Scotland, and then south- 
wards through the Irish Sea. The galleon was, of course, endeavouring 
to reach the English Channel, which would give her a clear run to 

Spain. 

* St. David’s Head. A promontory on the south-western extre- 
mity of Wales. Milford Haven is some miles further south. Both are 

in Pembrokeshire. . 

=* Lying-to. To lie-to is to bring a vessel to a standstill by bringing 
her head to the wind and furling sails. 

‘ Yeo. Salvation Yeo. as he was called oq account of his religion 
beliefs, was an old sailor and companion of Amyas Leigh: later on. he 
is described as his liegeman or vassal. 

*The Don. The Spaniard. Don Guzman. -’Don" is a Spanish 

title. 
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•Mortestone. A promontory on the north Devon coast, near 
at its southern extremity. 

• Taken aback Said of a ship when her sails are suddenly pressed 
againsT the”^Sts by the .md ; hence (figu.at.vely) caught unawatet, 

surprised. , , 

•March hare. March is the breeding-season, when hates ate 

restless: hence the saying “ Mad as a March h.ire. 


Galley. Kitchen. 

” Linstock. A lighted match, made of tow. used for firing muzzle- 
loading cannon. 

" Liegeman. Vassal or personal follower. 

» Stiff-ncckedncss. The masts were not supple, and would break, 
instead of bending before the blast. 

“ Larboard bow. In front of us. on the left side. Larboard is the 
older word for port. 

»» Hull. To hull is to lie-to. with furled sails. 

“ Caught a buffet. Received a staggering blow. 

” Quarters. Battle-stations. 

“ Close-hauled. Setting the sails at an angle so as to bring the 
ship up into the wind, and enable her to broach, or almost face the 
direction in which it is blowing. 

>* Btoacbed-to. To broach-to is to turn broadside on to the wind 
and waves. 


” Adust. Heated. 

*' Bolus. A large pill. 

** Philistine . . . Samson. Referring to the old Biblical story of 
the hero Samson, who was blinded and imprisoned by the Philistines at 
Gaza, but managed to break the pillars of the temple, so that the roof 
fell in. killing himself and his enemies. The story is the subject of 
Milton's drama, Samson Agonistes. See Judges xvi. 

” Cyclopean. Built by giants. 

Barbecue. Rampart. 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY 

This is taken from J. H. Shorthouse's once famous romance John 
Inglesant (1881). The hero is pictured as living in the time of the Civil 
War : be is a pupil of the Jesuits, a Philosopher and a Platonist. He 
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performs the dedication. mistakes\trbrilliin^*'?nd 
himself^' heavenly visitant, no other than Saint George 


AN APOLOGY FOR IDLERS 

This exquisite essay is written in the half-bantcrinc half-serion? 

.u D , . ® his time at College and while read- 

that he settled down to tne serious work of life. But the time chat he 
lad apparently frittered away was by no means wasted. He had been 
studying m the great School of Life, observing his fellow-men and their 
ways. Stevenson IS no bookworm. " Extreme busyness." he tells us 

cathoI?c'°ann°.Hr° vitality A faculty for idleness implies a 

catholic appetite and a strong sense of person.al identity.” Wordsworth 

the fields, where 

God keeps an open house/’ than in the class«room: 


" One impulse from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man. 

Of moral evil and of good. 

Than all the sages can. 

Enough of Science and of Art. 

Close up those barren leaves. 

Come forth, and bring with you a heart 

That watches and receives." 

* Lese-respectability. " Treason against respectability. ” A parody 
or lese majeste.” 

* Bravado. A show of courage which one does not feel. 

^ Gasconade. Boasting. The Gascons were notorious for their 
swaggering boastfulness. D'Artagnan and Cyrano de Bergera'c are 
typical examples. 

‘ Americanism. America is the home of “slang.” 

'Alexander. When Alexander the Great visited the Cynic phil- 
osopher Diogenes, he asked him what he could do to help him. Diogenes 
replied. “Don’t stand between me and the sunlight!” The Cynics, 
like the Indian Sanyasis, prided themselves on their indifference to 
worldly needs. 

* Barbarians. When the barbarous Gauls invaded Rome in A.D. 
390 they found the Senators sitting, calm and unmoved, in their 
places. It was not until one of the intruders insulted a Senator that 
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they even stirred. The Senator struck the Gaul, and this was the 
signal for a general massacre. Dignity was a Roman characteristic. 

’ Coventry. To send a man to Coventry is to refuse to speak to 
him. It is said that a regiment was billeted at tlie town of Coventry. 
The billeting of soldiers was very unpopular, and the townspeople 
refused to speak to them. Hence the origin of the saying. 

* Lord Macaulay. It is said that Lord Macaulay could never pass 
an examination in Mathematics. As Mathematics was a compulsory 
subject at Cambridge, he was unable to take a degree ! 

* Shot in their locker. Their ammunition exhausted, i.e., they 
have worn out their brains while at school. A naval metaphor. 

” Lady of Shalott. Tennyson's poem about the enchanted lady 
who could only view the world in her mirror. 

“ Kinetic stability. A terra used in Dynamics which stuck in 
Stevenson’s mind from his schooldays. 

Emphyteusis, stillicide. Roman Uiw.ccrms picked up by Steven* 
son as a student. The joke is that, in spite of their formidable sound, 
they arc quite harmless. Emphyteusis is a kind of lease, and stillicide 
is the right to allow the rain from one's roof to drip on the land or roof 
of another. 

” Balzac {1799*1850). Famous for his Comidie Humaine, realistic 
sketches of middle*class life in Paris. 

“ Mr. Worldly Wiscm.in. From Bunvan’s Pilgrim's Progress 
(1678). 

Scholastic categories. The arbitrary system of classification 
adopted by the medieval schoolmen. 

Saiute-Beuve (1804-69). A French critic, much admired for the 
elegance of his style. 

” Belvedere. A balcony from which a fine view may be obtained. 

’* Alienated. Insane. 

Walking gentleman. An actor filling subordinate parts which 
merely require a gentlemanly appearance and get-up. 

Colonel Newcome, Fred Bayham, Mr. Barnes. Characters in 
Thackeray’s novel. The Netveomes. 

“ Barabbas. “ Now Barabbas was a robber.” St. John xviii. 40. 

1-1 '* N®f^^*cote. An eccentric painter whose Cunverratjons were pub- 
lished by his friend Hazlitt in 1830. 

” Compact. Compare the famous story of Faust, who made a 
compact of this kind. 

’’ Quality of Mercy. The Merchant of Venice. IV. i. 
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** Circumlocution office. From Little Dorrit, the novel in which 
Dickens ridicules " red cape " in Government offices. 

” Single Life. 

“ Are God and Nature then at strife. 

That Nature lends such evil dreams ? 

So careful of the type she seems. 

So careless of the single life." 

In Memoriam, LV. 

** Sir Thomas Lucy. The owner of Charlecote Manor, near 
Stratford. Tradition says chat Shakespeare ran away to London and 
started his career as a dramatist because he was "wanted” by the 
police for shooting Sir Thomas Lucy’s deer, which was then a serious 
offence. Sir Thomas Lucy is supposed to be the original of Justice 
Shallow. 

” Atlas. The giant who, in Greek Mythology, carries the world 
on his shoulders. 

** Israelites. The Jews, who. when captives in Egypt, were com- 
pelled by King Pharaoh to build the Pyramid. See Exodus v. 

Master of the Ceremonies. God. " the President of the Im- 
mortals.” to use the Aeschylean phrase. 

“ Lukewarm bullet. The earth, according to astronomers, is 
travelling at immense speed through space, and continually getting 
cooler. 


MARKHEIM 

In all R. L. Stevenson's writings there is a strong moralizing bent 
— " something of the Shorter-Catechist." as his friend W. E. Henley 
put it. It appears in Lay Morals and A Christmas Sennon. In Mar- 
bheim, the most powerful of his short stories, there is a similar tendency. 
Markheim is an allegory, dealing with a problem which haunted Steven- 
son— the problem of man's dual personality, which he afterwards dev- 
eloped so tragically in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

Markheim is a gambler and spendthrift, gradually sinking lower 
and lower. At first he confines himself to selling to the old cuno- 
dealer antiques which he has dishonestly acquired. Then he is led to a 
far baser design : he plans to rob and murder the old man on Christmas 
Day. when he is alone and defenceless. But scarcely is the df d done, 
when he finds at his elbow a visitor, who offers to show Markheim 
where his victim kept his money, warning him at the same time that he 
will profit little by it. Then he suggests that as a logical sequence, he 
shall also murder the maid-servant, who is even now at thedoot and 
so cover up the traces of his crime. But this final insight »nto the 
baseness of his own soul arouses in Markheim his long-dormant better 
nature He finds that he has still the loathing of evil, from which he 
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can draw energy and courage. If his life is so ill a thing, at least he 
can lay it down. As he makes this resolution, the features of the 
visitor— Tempter. Guardian Angel or Markheim’s own Better Self?— 
undergo a wonderful and lovely change. "They brightened and softened 
with a tender triumph, and even as they brightened, faded and 
dislimned." Markheim goes down, opens the door to the maid, and 
bids her call the police. The small particle of good remaining amid 
the vileness of the murderer’s heart has triumphed. 


‘ Time was. 

“ The time has been 

That when the brains were out. the man should die 
And there an end ; but now they rise again." 

Macbeth. III. iv. 


* Napoleon. The reference is to the Moscow campaign of 1812, 
when Napoleon was defeated by the Russian winter. 

’ Sheraton. A famous eighteenth-century furniture maker, whose 
pieces are now eagerly sought by connoisseurs. 

* Jacobean. Old tombs going back to Stuart days. The Ten 
Commandments were ordered to be placed in a conspicuous place in 
every church. 

° Revival Meetings. Church meetings held to "revive" popular 
interest in religion. 


THE OFFICE OF LITERATURE 

Mr. Birrell, Liberal politician, essayist and critic, is best known to 
readers for his delightful Obiter Dicta. The following essay is a typical 
example of his style : it is also a very important exposition of the author’s 
opinions upon the subject of literature. 

’Dr. John Brown (1810-82). a Scottish doctor, chiefly remem- 
bered for his delightful Scottish story. Rab and his Friends. 

* Fechtin', Scottish for fighting ! 

* Uxorious. Devoted to their wives. 

* Hazlitt. William Hazlitt (1778-1830). the well-known essayist. 
See p. 209, 

'Coke upon Lyttlcton. Sir Edward Coke. Lord Chief Justice 

Bacon's rival, who wrote a once^famous commentary on Lyttleton's 
Tenures, which was for many years regarded as a standard law-book* 

'Sydney Smith. The reference is to the witty cleric’s Letters to 
tny brother Abraham, who lives in the country, by Peter Plymly (1807), 
ridiculing the anti-Catholic prejudices and narrow bigotry of Perceval 
the Prime Minister. 

' George Borrow. See p. 214. 
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Le Sa^e' ^ by the eighteenth-century French writer 

’ Senor Giorgto. The name by which Borrow went in Spain. 

Gurth and Wamba. The Saxon swineherd and jester in Ivanhoe. 

" Lawrence Boythorn. An eccentric character in Dickens’ Bleak 
Mouse. 


n {1547-1616J. Author of the famous Spanish romance, 

Don Qmxote, 

“The Cid {^Uabic. Sayyxd). Rodrigo Dios de Bivar (1040.99). 
nown as the Cid, Carapeador or Champion, the Spanish national hero 
m the wars against the Moors. 

“ Villafranca. A town near Barcelona. 

“ Galicia . . . Andalusia. Spanish provinces. Andalusia is 
famous for its horses. 

** Peseta. See p. 214, note 3. 

' Crabbe (1754-1832). Author of realistic talcs in verse about 
the poor. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 

This essay is by Mr. A. G. Gardiner Alpha of the Plough"), for 
roany years editor of the Daily and author of Leaves in the Wvid, 

Prophets. Priests and Kings, Pillars of Society, and ocher books of short, 
witty and incisive character-sketches. Florence Nightingale (1820-1910) 
will ever be remembered for the great work which she undercook on 
behalf of the British troops in the Crimean War (1854). But Miss 
Nightingale was much more than a mere nurse : she stood for the right 
of women to leave the purdah to which Victorian prudery had consigned 
them, and take their proper share in the world's work. She was no 
mild ministering angel, as has been sometimes supposed, but a woman 
of stern, indomitable spirit, and a born administrator. Students who 
wish CO know more about her cannot do better than to read the masterly 
biography of her in Mr. Lytton Strachey’s Eminent Victorians. 

’ Harriet Martineau (1802-76), sister of James Marcineau, the 
Unitarian minister, was a novelist, journalist and social reformer. She 
was a contributor to the Daily News, the paper afterwards edited by Mr. 
Gardiner. She wrote this obituary in 1859, when Migs Nightingale was 
supposed to be dying as a result of the hardships she had endured in the 
Crimea. By a curious irony of fate, Miss Nightingale actually survived 
Miss Martineau for thirty-five years. 

* It comes o’er the ear. Twelfth Night, I. i. 

^John Churchill. The Duke of Marlborough, Queen Anne’s 
famous general. 
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‘Grace Darling. The daughter of a lighthouse-keeper, who, at 
the age of twenty-three, went in an open boat to the rescue of the crew 
of the wrecked in a terrible storm on the Fame Islands on 

the north-east coast of England. 

* Dissenters. Those who are not members of the Church of 
England. Nonconformists and Catholics were relieved of their worst 
disabilities in 1828-29. but they were not admitted to University degrees 
until 1871. 

• A rose, 

What's in a name ? The thing we call a rose. 

By any other name would smell as sweer." 

Romeo and Juliet. II. ti. 43. 

' Lady with the Lamp. From Longfellow's Santa FWomena : 

“ Lo ! In tiiat house of misery, 

A Lady with a Lamp I see 

Pass through the glimmering gloom. 

And flic from room to room. 


A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land. 
A noble type of good 
Heroic womanhood.” 


Scutari. A suburb of Constantinople, where the barracks had 
been turned into a military hospital, with four miles of beds Miss 
Nightingale arrived there on November 4. 1854. and found an indescrib- 
able scene of filth and misery, the soldiers dying like flics. By a heroic 

effort, she reduced the place to order, saving thereby thousands of 
lives. 


* Harley Street. A quarter of the West End of London which 
IS almost entirely given over to the medical profession. 

” Prunes and Prisms.. From Lirife Dorrir. II. v. “You will find 

A town in Cambridgeshire, a famous racing-centre - 
The races are held on Newmarket Heath. centre. 


It 


Mm. Gamp. The revolting old midwife in Martin Chuzzlemt. 
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Miss of attendant whom people had to put up with before 

Miss Nightingale made nursing a serious profession for educated women 

\ 'he National Convention at the 

Di^rre Revolution. He incurred the jealousy of Robes! 

pierre, who had him sent to the Guillotine in 1794 . "-ooes 

^'®han patriot and revolutionary He worked 
his in lileTn En'glanS ^ 

Feast. ■^'“O'heus. The reference is to Dryden’s Alexander’s 

in 1909^IhT f “m®* he remembped that this sketch was written 
m jvuy, the year before Miss Nightingale s death. 


THE VALLEY OF SPIDERS 

The short story, like the one-act play, is a distinctive feature of 
modern literature. A novel is the development of a plot : a short story 
is not a deve opraent but a culmination. ” It is always a dramatic, 
emotional highlight, a cumulative, concentric moment, which may sug- 
gest but never state the dragging progression which led to it." This is 
admirably illustrated by the following storv of Mr. H G Wells We 
are plunged straight into the middle of the plot. We are left to imagine 
what precedes, and we do not even know the scene of the tragedy which 
follows. Perhaps it is one of the Southern States of America^n the 
old days before the liberation of the slaves. All we can say is that the 
leader, a cruel, sensual, tyrant, and apparently a slave-owner, has gone, 
with two companions, in pursuit of a half-caste girl who has escaped his 
clutches, and fled across the desert. The leader and his companions 
come to an unexplored valley : their prey is very nearly in their grasp, 
when further progress is arrested by their encounter with the gigantic 
Spiders, which lead to the death of two of the party and the ignomi- 
nious return of the third. 

Mr. Wells is a master of the art of short-story writing, particularly 
of the pseudo-scientific romance. These romances have a genuine 
scientific substratum. They arc not the product of wild, unrestrained 
imagination, like those of Jules Verne, but are examples of what might 
actually happen, provided that some scientific discovery were made. 
Once this premise is granted, the consequences are worked out with the 
greatest minuteness and accuracy. Many of them depend upon the 
existence of the survival, hitherto unsuspected, of an animal or plant 
from a remote age — an overgrown octopus or ant or spider, a strange 
bird or orchid or giant sundew. This introduces into the story the 
elements of humour or horror, as the case may be. For Mr. Wells is 
the prince of story-tellers: “he has raised the scientifically fantastic 
romance, generally so poor and crude a thing, to a serious level in the 
art of story-telling, to a level which it has never reached before.” He 
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has been aptly described as "the myth-maker of the modern scientific 
world." 


THE DIVINE LEAF 

Mr. E. V. Lucas is a prolific writer. He has produced a Life of 
Charles Limb, an author with whom he has much in common, and 
writes for PuncA, The Observer, and other papers. His essays are models 
of their kind, discursive and yet filled with out-of-the-way knowledge, 
and contain the intimate personal touch which is essential in this branch 
of^ literature. He has the power of investing the most commonplace 
suojects with unexpected charm. The following essay comes from a 
collection entitled Fireside and Sunshine. 

* Prince Darma. The reference is to the Chinese legend that tea 
was brought from India to China by a Buddhist missionary named 
Buddidharma in A.D. 543. 


* Holland in 1666. Tea was advertised in the Mercurious Polittcus 
jn 1658 as " That excellent and by all Physicians approved China drink.” 
In 1660, Mr. Pepy's notes. “ I did send for a cup of tea. a China drink, 
of which I never had drunk before." 

* Isaac D Israeli (1766-1848). An antiquarian, author of Curiosities 
of Literature, and father of the Earl of Bcaconsfield. 

* Mr. Waller (1606-87). A well-known seventeenth-century poet. 

T £ (1774-i843). Poet-laureate and author of a well-known 

Life of Nelson. 


‘S' ot course, aimed at the proverbial 
thnftiness of the Scots. The old lady brews three pots of tea from the 
same leaves ! 


narr’nf 'I" Dyne'S', i" 'he latter 

part ot the eighteenth century, 

\;( t author of that amusing novel of Oxford 

in Green, which gives an absurd account of 

The ^ ‘ nineteenth century 

Colleges whefe 

tea IS now the favourite beverage ^ wnere 

;,ss.ss 

Exorbitant. Outside their line of work. 

Library Sri Pratap Uolkjfe, 

Srinagar, 
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” Li HuDg Chang (1823-1907). The celebrated Chinese Minister, 
whose visit to London in 1896 caused a great stir at the time. 

^ Dish. In the eighteenth century, it was usual to speak of a 
■' dish.” not a " cup ” of tea. Tea was pronounced the. as in France. 

" Victorious Anna, whom three realms obey, 

Sometimes she counsel takes and sometimes tea." 

Dean Stanley (1815-81). A well-known churchman. Dean of 
Westminster Abbey and friend of Queen Victoria. 

Dr Johnson. " I suppose no person ever enjoyed with more 
relish the infusion of that fragrant leaf than Johnson. The quantities 
which he drank of it at all hours were so great, that his nerves must 
have been uncommonly strong not to have been relaxed by such an 
intemperate use of it." Boswell, Life of Johnson, i. 190. 

” Hartley Coleridge. Poet and critic, and son of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. 


THE CITY OF SHAH JEHAN 


This vivid picture of Agra is from the pen of G. W. Steevens, who 
visited India when Lord Curzon came out as Viceroy in 1899. and died 
of enteric fever during the siege of Ladysmith in 1900. Steevens was a 
brilliant journalist and war-correspondent, with a remarkable gift for 
seizing the salient characteristics of anything he wished to describe. 
His impression of Agra is one of his finest efforts. 


Mogul culture reached its climax under the Emperor Shah Jehan 
(1628-59) It may be said of him. as it was of Augustus, that he found a 
city of brick and left one of marble. Marble replaced the red sandstone 
of Akbar and Jehangir. and it was ornamented with the dainty pietro 
dura mosaic, inlaid with precious stones. Shah Jehan s 
ment was. of course, the incompatible Taj Mahal, the 
of the world." built as a mausoleum for the Empress Arjmand Banu 
Begum known as Murataz-i-Mahal. " the Ornament of the Palace, 
who died in childbirth in 1631. It was finished m 1648. the sa“e^ar 
as the Moti Masjid or Pearl Mosque, perhaps the most perfect gem of 
the architecture of the period. The splendour of Shah Jehan s * 

onlv equalled bv the tVagic character of its close. Deposed by his 
rebellious son Aurangzebe, he spent his latter 
ment in Agra Fort, tended only by his faithful daughter 
said that he employed much of his time in gazing through the window 
“f'tis prison”. tTe disrsnt prospect of the Taj Mahal, “n h,s 

death in 1666. he was laid to rest by A^^^wTth^^ 

Steevens aptly compares the impression made upon him by Agra w,th a 

sceOrfrom the Arabian Nights. Sir Edwin Arnolds lines on the Taj 
Mahal strike the right note of criticism: 
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*• Not Architecture ! as all others are, 

But the proud passion of an Emperor s love, 

Wr&ughc into living stone, which gleams and soars 
With beauty of hody shrining soul and thought : 

As when some face 

Divinely fair unveils before our eyes — 

Some woman beautiful unspeakably— 

And the blood quickens, and the spirit leaps. 

And will to worship bends the half-yielded knee 
While breath forgets to breathe. So is the Taj ! " 

Mr Havcll says these lines are a true interpretation of the meaning of 
the Taj. The Taj is Mumtaz* Mahal herself: it is India’s tribute to 
Indian womanhood— the Venus de Milo of the East. 

‘ Machicolation. An opening between wall and parapet, whence 
the defenders can fire upon the assailants below. 

‘Entablature. The frieze or superstructure above the pillars of a 
building. • 

‘Jats. The Jats are a Hindu tribe. They rebelled against their 
Mogul rulers in the reign of Aurangzebe. and committed many acts of 
vandalism. In 1691 they desecrated the tomb'of Akbar at Sikandra.and 
in 1764 they looted the silver gates of the Taj. and melted them down. 

* Houri. A nymph of the Mohammedan Paradise: a beautiful 
maiden- 

‘ Pietra dura. Inlaid mosaic, in which precious stones arc 
employed. ' 

' Schemselnihar. Shams al Nihar, "Child of the Morn," the 
damsel beloved of Prince Kamar al Akmar. See Burton's Arabian 
Nights, iii. 442. 

’ Pure Arabian Nights. For the allusions, see The Story of 
Prince Ahmed and the Fairy Peri Banu, in Burton's Arabian Nights, 
X. 244. 

* Nuronnihar. ' Nut al Nihar, " Light of Day." 

' Oubliette. A dungeon into which prisoners are cast and 
forgotten. 

Cenotaphs. An empty or false tomb. The actual tombs of the 
Emperor and Empress are in the vault below. 

THE END OF GENERAL GORDON 

This is taken from Mr. Lytton Strachey's Eminent Victorians. 
Charles George Gordon, soldier and mystic (1833-85), received a call 
from God while still a cadet at Woolwich, which changed his whole 
outlook. He served in the Crimea, and in the Chinese rebellion of 
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1863 he led his Ever Victorious Army ” with no other weapon than a 
cane He seemed to bear a charmed life. In 1877. he went out to the 
i^oudan on behalt of the Egyptian Government, reduced the country to 
order, and put down slavery* In 1881 trouble again arose in the 
boudan. Mohammed ibn Abdullah ibn Sayyid Abdullah had proclaim- 
e^d himself Mahdi. or divinely appointed leader, exterminated the 
Egyptian armies sent against him. and established himself as de facto 
ruler. A vast number of people. Europeans and Egyptians, were 
uolated in Khartoum, and in 1884 the British Government asked 
Oeneral Gordon to go and extricate them. Gordon's orders were very 
indefinite, and Sir Evelyn Baring (afterwards Lord Cromer), our repre- 
sentative at Khartoum, found it difficult.to reconcile his views on the 
situation with Gordon s However that may be. Gordon, on arriving 
* 9 , on February 8. 1884, found that evacuation was impos- 

sible. He therefore set himself to defend the place, hoping in vain that 
the British Government would send a relief force. By September the 
. • situation was serious, and he sent Colonel Stewart in a small steamer 
up the Nile to bring help. But the steamer ran aground, and Colonel 
Stewart and his companions were killed, and their papers captured by 
the Mahdi. After this, the fate of Khartoum was scaled; but to the 
end Gordon remained serene and cheerful in the knowledge that he had 
done his duty, and submissive to the Will of God. Owing to the 
negligence of Mr. Gladstone's Government, the relief force reached 
Khartoum on January 28. 1885, exactly two days after the city had 
fallen, and Gordon and its other heroic defenders had been put to the 
sword. 

“ Warrior of God, man's friend and tyrant’s foe 
Now somewhere dead, far in the waste Soudan, 

Thou livest in alt hearts, for all juen know 
This earth has never borne a nobler man." 

His betrayal, for there is no other word for it. roused a storm of fury in 
England and Mr. Gladstone was swept out of office. January 28, 1933, 
was the centenary of Gordon's birth, and was celebrated at his statue in 
Trafalgar Square, his cenotaph in St. Paul’s and at Woolwich. The Time{. 
in a leading article, said : " Gordon was brought low by two sharply con- 
trasted agencies— the pusillanimity of a well-meaning Government and 
liis own resolution to suffer all things at the last pinch ratherthan betray 
his country’s honour and his own. There is no episode in Victorian 
history— not the charge of the Light Brigade, nor Rorke’s Drift, nor any 
other from the great gallery— which so went home to the heart of the 
people of his day. None felt it more bitterly than the indignant Queen 
who had striven vainly to make her Ministers see their duty in time. 
The distance, the isolation, the intrepidity, the suspense of the affair, 
and finally the narrow margin of the doom — all these fixed upon Khar- 
toum the helpless and outraged concentration of England, while disaster 
overwhelmed everj’thing except Gordon's interpretation of patriotism 
as a creed of obligation, honour and sacrifice. From that day to this 
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time has stood still for Gordon, the 'hero of heroes’ and the most 
familiar of them all. In an earlier century he would have passed into 
ballad and shaped more than his country’s laws. The art of the ballad 
is lost, but his tradition is of that kind and has done as much. He is no 
stranger at his centenary, this man. who. with all his queer tricks of 
personality, lived his religion and died rather than desert the concep- 
tion of national duty which belonged to it.” 

’ Mahdi. The Messiah or Imam, who is to be born of the race of 
the Prophet, and rule the earth with equity. Many pretenders have 
appeared, and in 1881, Mohammed ibn Abdullah ibn Sayyid Abdullah, 
a Dongolcse, proclaimed himself Al Mahdi. killed Gordon, and estab- 
lished an empire in the Eastern Soudan which was finally overthrown 
by Kitchener at the battle of Omdurman in 1898. 

* Baring. Sir Evelyn Baring, afterwards Lord Cromer, was 
British Consul-General in Egypt from 1883 to 1907. during which time 
he brilliantly re-established the financial position of Egypt, which had 
been ruined by the extravagance of the Khedive. He and Gordon were 
temperamentally very different, and did not agree as to what ought to 
be done as regards the evacuation of Khartoum. 

’ Doubt. The accounts of Gordon’s death are conflicting. The 
following is from an article by Sir Louis Jackson, whose aunt married 
Gordon’s elder brother : 


" What do we know of the end ? On that last morning of January 
26 he must have been at his watch-post on the roof of the Palace, look- 
ing north through the pale dawn light for his steamers from Mctemmah. 
There was no smoke, no sign. What sad thoughts were his? He did 
not mind being misjudged, but he hated failure, and the sand had nearly 
run out. the last hope of saving not merely the garrison but Khartoum 
itself was fading. 


"Then from within the city came confused sounds, swelling into 
fierce yells of hate and cries of wounded men. The enemy had gained 
the walls, went down from the roof. Eastward of the Palace, 
across an open space, stood a mission church which had been prepared 
for a last stand. Towards this he walked quietly at the head of a little 
group of soldiers and household staff from the Palace. As they went a 
wave of spearmen surged from the end of a street. Shots rang out : he 
fell, and his spirit passed to its rest. 


-'The Times at the end of that year had the right word : ’ While he 
lived one of Plutarch s men talked with us face to face. ’ '' 

* Slatin Pasha. An Austrian officer who had entered the 
Egyptian service and had been made governor of Equatoria (the equa- 
tonal i^ovince south of the Soudan)* He had been overthrown and 

captured by the Mahdi, but had been spared because he had embraced 
Mohammedanism. 


